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For long-range artists, 
powder bugs—and Scotchmen 


The US «Big Three” 


scores big 
with all three 














Ajax Heavies 


Boy, you never saw such 
power! And reach? 
Honest, it almost seems 
like taking advantage of 
ducks, geese and brant. 
No need to wait until 
they come down. Ajax 
Heavies will bring ’em 





down — clean! Loaded 
with latest type of pro- 
gressive-burning powder. 


12, 16, and 20 gauges. 
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Just name your favorite 
load. Medium-priced, 
All gauges. 
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UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 


OME shooters hanker to bag ’em when 

wing-tips seem to touch the blue. Power 
is what these shooters ask for. And power 
—fast as greased lightning—is what they 
get in Ajax Heavies. 


Others think they can’t hit a barn door 
without their pet powder. There’s only one 
powder worth anything—as far as they are 
concerned. And they get it—just what they 
want—in the US Climax shell. 


Not stingy, but thrifty, is the third group. 
And they’re wise shooters, too! For they 
get a lot of shot-shell for little money in the 


red-jacketed US Defiance. 


So whether it’s power, powder or price 
that you look for, the US “Big Three” will 


score big with you. 
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The Defiance 
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ei : => Shoots the game but not 
Gee: == SS the bank-wad. “Find a 
UB =SSHN better shell priced as low 
GE > and I’ll eat it!”” enthuses 


one shooter. Others say 
thishandsomecherry-red 
shell out-performs some 
shells carrying a higher 
price-mark. Smokeless 
powder. 12, 16, and 20 


gauges. 














The US .22 N.R.A. 
for records or rabbits 


Wherever you find target tourna- 
ments you'll find the little .22 N.R.A 
with solid bullet, used by the leaders. 
It has won the Olympic champion- 
ship. Its twin brother, the US .22 
N.R.A. with hollow-point bullet, is 
just as famous among small-game 
hunters. It has terrific speed and 
mushrooming power. 
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Adventures in Angling (Heilner).................... 
Amateur Rod Making... ............-< a 
cane rican Trout Stream Insects (Rhead) 
Angier’s Handbook (Camp)................-.....--ss0+ 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them ’ 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley)........................ 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 
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Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holden) 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle).......................... 
Black Bass and Bass Craft (Jones)........ 
300k of Black Bass (Henshall).. 












sook of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)................ 2 
Book of Tarpon (Dimockk).........................:...... 2. 5 
300k of the Pike, The (Smith). 


Call of the Surf (Heilner).......................... 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith) 

Ce ope Angier. (Walton) ...........:...... 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
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Ce oe, Science of Fishing for Trout 

( Sie a ee ere 3.00 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2°00 
Fine Art of a ge) eee 1.00 
Fi ial erman’s Lures (Rhead)............................ 2.00 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold)............ 5.00 
Fishing From the Earliest Times SED, 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp).............. 1.00 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer)....:.................-2.:+.:- iday ee 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll).............. ... 8.00 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet)............................ 2.00 
Fishing With Floating Flies (Camp).............. 1.00 
Plee t Fant cit en hin oop aecicistlbtecapticresekasncacoeness 1.25 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll). 1a ae aE SERS 3.00 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout, A (Hills) 3.00 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden)........ ¢ 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll)...... 3.00 
Lives of Complete Anglers (Walton)............ 3.00 


Modern Development of the Dry-Fly (Hal- 
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Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson) 


Practical Bait Casting (St. John)................. . 1.00 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill)................... 1.75 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John)...... aa, 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 

gee Ss 2 ae ee 1.50 
Selesdin and the Dry Fly (La “Branche).......... 5.00 
a, Lee eee . 1.75 
Salt-Water Game Fishing (Holder) cea . 1.00 


Science of Fishing (Brooks)................... 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt)............. 
StreaviiGRPe CV NONED occccecosensncesraseacseececane me 
a and Dry-Fly (Dunne)...................... 22 
Tales of Fishes (Zane Grey) cea eee ; 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey ).... 5.00 
Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey)................ 4.00 
Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey)........ .... 5.00 
Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey) .... 4.00 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett)........................ 2.50 
4.00 
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Trout Fishing (Sheringham)... aS 
Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard)... 
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CAMPING AND TRAPPING 

Art of Trapping (Conner) -O 
Autocamping (Brimmer)......... s... 2.00 
Back to Nature (Newkirk).................-.......-00- 1.00 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody) 1.00 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses...... 2.50 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps).................... 1.00 
Camp Cookery (Kephart)....................... ose 
Camp Kits and Camp Life pdr ese .... 2.00 
Carrn ty Beret e 0 BI is opis wc ticecinnn ce cncsendeintsteestedecoes 1.75 
Camp-Fires and Gu ide- Posts (Vz an 1 Dyke) se 2.00 
Ca mp, Grub (Jessup) <ece BOO 
Camping (Kephart). es sal ee 
Camping Out (Miller)... Te he Sep. eee . 2.50 
Camping Out (A Manual on Organized 

CaM ar. ccscencctacintece~ckakalens dikeeieronibenos 2.00 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart)............. 2.50 
Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges and Clubhouses 
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Canadian Wilds (Hunter)................. 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)..... .... 1.00 
Ferrets, Facts and Fancies............... .... 1.00 
Fox Trapping (Harding)... oe 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)... seed 2.00 


eR OO ae a ee 1.25 
Fur Farming (Harding)... 
Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson) 3.00 
Fur Trade in America (Laut)..............2...---+--- 4 

G rinseng and Other Medical Plants. 





reen Timber Trails (Chapman)..................... 2. 
i me Manufacture of Furs and Skins............ 1.50 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding)......... .. 1.00 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 

CRE ee 1.50 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill)........ 1.00 
Mi ind Cruising and aman ROE SEE 1.00 
Mink Booklet (Lamb)................. ode 


Mink Farming (White).......... 

Mink Farming (Edwards)... 
Mink Trapping (Harding). ett 
Motor Campcraft (Brimmer) men 

Motor Camping (Long).....................::.00-+ 

Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)...... 3.00 
Motor Camping on Western Trails (Fergu- 








SOT 5 ion tee cats eh ba i Da ad etic teal 2.50 
luskrat Farming (Edwards)... 2.00 
Muskrat Farming (Hodgson). ..00.00.20.00.00.-2--- . 00 

Outdoor Handy Book (Beard)... ... 3.00 

ot itdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller)...... 1.50 

Packing and Portaging (Wallace).......... oe 1.00 

Practical Trapper, The (Christy)... Spices 

accoon Raising (Edwards)................... soe ae 

Kaising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson) 5: Eee 

Xaising Fur-Bearing, Animals (Patton)........ 6.00 
using Mink for Profit (Hodgson)................ 1.00 
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aising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson)........ 1.00 








Wildiowling Tales (Hazelton)... . 2.00 

BOOKS FOR THE Wi ing Shooting and Angling (Connett) 2.50 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins). 1.00 

SPORTSMAN With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 4.00 


With Shotgun and Rifle in North American 
















































































Game Fields (Robinson)................................ 4.00 
Roughing It Smoothly Chew) sen ‘ ENNEL 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)............ Airedale, The (Haynes)............................ 1.00 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties ( Beard) All About Airedales (Palmer) ; ; paper, $1.20; 
Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson)......... oO 8 Gas PR ce pee 2.00 
ae Cora The (Miller)... 2% y ne dale, Setter, and Hound (Miller) 1.00 
Stee raps arding)..... be SRE SSE ; American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) osce 
Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)........ 2.25 Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; 3 paper... 1.00 
Taxidermy (Hornaday)....... BRE LABS ten AE uf 4.00 Beagle, The (Prentiss).........00........... : ..... 6.00 
Taxidermy (Pray) ..................- . 1.00 Bird Dog Days (Lytle)............ 2.00 
ies yams aud Museum Exhibitions (Row- Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle).. : 2.00 
nS tc acct as caaecie ans sk veel eed 7.50 Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)............... . 1.00 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce)........... ; . Cocker Spaniel, The sa ser chia ota ; 1.00 , 
son go -_ wee RET ES S ar wr Des Book, The (Bruette)..... 3.00 
rai raft ordyce)....... Joberman Pinscher (Schmidt)........... era 
Trapping in Northern Canada. (Hodgson)... : 3.00 Dog Encyclopedia (Judy)...... : ae ; 2.00 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy.................. Le Dr. Little’s Dog Book (L ittle) mA 4.00 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport)................ 1.50 Forty Years Beagling in the U. S.... 5.00 
Winter Camping (Carpenter) .................... s Foxhound, The (Williams)............. 2 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) , Fox Terrier, The (Haynes)................ 1.00 
Woodcraft (Kephart) ..............-ccccsc-cecco--csceceeceeee .75 Hunting Dogs (Harding)....... eo! 1.00 
Woodcraft for Women.. Modern Airedale, The (P hillips).. eh 1.50 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING Pinaiest a Brestinn tegen). TOO 
pre ~ -ed aynes ee ° 
Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide...................... _-50 Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) , 1.00 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews).............. 5.00 Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) 1.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols....... G00" Sccstich: and Brake Teseve (Haynes) 1.00 
Amateur Gunsmithing (Whelen)...................... 2.00 Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer) aah 1.00 
American Animals (Stone and Cram)............ 5.00 Sporting Dog, The (Graham) aD 1.75 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5.00 The Story of Jack (J eer 1.00 
American Rifle (Whelen)........... - 6.00 Training the Police Dog (Kollet).... 1.00 
American Shotgun, The (Askins) Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The ie 
feu’ Cade eee Te 2.25 (Shelley); paper, $1.50; cloth... 2.00 
¢ ade 
Book of the Pistol and Re volver (Pollard). 5.00 . NATURAL HISTORY 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- eet Boys’ Book of Wild Animals > OO 
eG OR CARE Re ek ST I et 5.00 + ipa Sa TR ERE RE RN Dy 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.00 American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard) ... 3.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer)................... 309 ‘American Natural History (Hornaday) . 5.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buszacott)..... 150 Bird Guide—Game and W ater Birds East of y 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) 0.0.0.0... 1.75 the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed)........... 1.30 
Ducks and Duck Shooting (Haynes). 2950 Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the ; 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer) 3.50 Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed)............. 1.30 
Game Trails of British Columbia +) speacmese 5.00 Bird Life (Chapman) ....................... 4.00 
Grizzly, The (Mills). eae _259 Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt) 1.75 
Grizzly Bear (W right)............. ee o'59 Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
Hunting and Conservation.................... 5.00 States (Wyman and Burnell) ............. ee 8.50 
Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa Game Birds of America (Reed).................- - 85 t 
"in ited mite teen es “ 3.09 Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner)... 2.50 


pr mraaesd Africa (Boyce). 5.99 Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 2. 50 aday) . 
In Brightest Africa (Akeley). 5.00 Nature’s Silent Call (Deason)... 


I fi itera Propagation of Wild Birds (Job). RR, 
ndividual Instruction in Rifle Practice ( fc Racks Messtsle Wonderland (Miia) 


| 0 Se a See See ae ee a 75 - 
Net Hake’ Gigs ae Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop) 
Vand ok Wontesints (White)... Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) 
and of Footprints (White). Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke)..... 


Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)........ oe . 2. : 
Man-E say Patters Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills)..... 
Sennen Se Lone ST wttevecm) Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 


Modern Pistol, The (Winans)............ 4 1 ! 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan)...... 1.25 Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke) 
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M RSS Ritter Ge Sel aI 3.00 Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills) 
oy ig Cengage at gece mama ““ 399 Wild Life in the Rockies (Ruxton).......... 00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter MISCELLANEOUS 
SIE TE EY A 3.00 Boat Building (Beard)...... 1.50 
Gur Riffes - (Sawyer) -............5.-..... _...... 4.50 Book of Winter Sports (Dier)... 1.50 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- Book of Winter Sports (White) 2.75 
wright), new and revised edition... . 1.00 Boys’ Book of Canoeing (Jessup) 2.00 
Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use | 
and Fishing (Mershon).. 3.50 (Pinkerton)... anes ote 1.00 ; 
Records of Big Game (Ward), “Wth edition....15.00 Handbook on Archery. TE aA NES 50 
pT OO SE Se eae ee 1.00 How to Build a Decked eoting ‘ Canvas Ca- 
Rifle Marksmanship................ .... 1.00 noe (Miller)...... 50 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins)... -. 1.00 Nature’s Silent Call (Deason).......... 3.50 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller).............. .. 2.50 Oregon Sketches (Smith)......... ek 2.50 F 4 
Scatter Gun Sketches.....................-.-..- .. 2.00 Outdoor Photography (Dimrock)...... 1.00 i 
Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton).... .. 2.50 Outdoor Signaling (Wells)... 1.00 } 
Shot ‘Guns. (Pollard)... .. 1.75 Profitable Breeds of Poultry (Wheeler) 1.00 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart)............ ... 1.00 Rediscovered Country (White) 2.00 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis)............ 3.50 Reptiles of the World (Ditmars) 4.00 
Sporting Rifles (Winans)................. 3.50 Rhymes from a Roundup Camp (Coburn) 2.00 } 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 4.00 Ship Model Making (McCann). 2.50 
Stalking Big Game With a Camera (Maxwell) 9.25 Six Years With the Texas Rangers (Gillett) 4.00 | 
LG OSES Sp ae SE Re Tere erie 2.00 Se a ee 2.00 : 
Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk)..... 2.50 Small Boat Building............ 1.00 } 
Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies ¢ Mitchell) 3. 00 Small Boat Navigation (Sterling). 1.00 , 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- Trail Dust of a Maverick (Brininstool) 1.00 
ER REN, SEO ee arenes 2.50 Trails and Peaks, etc.... 1.00 
bi ate i a Pees 3.00 Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 3.00 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon)... 5.00 Vanishing Trails of Romance (Boyer) 1.50 { 
Wildfowlers <Bradford).................-...c.0c..-eseeeees 1.00 Wild Animal Roundup, A (Hornaday) 5.00 ’ 
A deposit of 50c is required on all C. O. D. orders to cover carrying charges. No C. O. D. ship- 
ments permitted in Canada. 
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Next Month’s Bag 


Outboard Motoring in Muskie Land 
CaL JOHNSON 
HE snappy and well-written story of a splendid 
muskellunge fishing trip up in the picturesque lake 
country of southwestern Ontario, in which the little 
“putt-putt” motors contributed so materially to the 
ease, enjoyment and success of the party. If not already 
an outboard motor fan, you are pretty liable to be after 
reading what Cal Johnson has to say about them next 
month. 


South Dakota Duck Passes 
WILLIAM Barser Haynes 


HAT could be more appropriate at this season of 

the year, when ducks are on the wing and the 
hunting fever is at its height, than a duck-shooting 
story by Haynes? This is a story of pass shooting, a 
game that calls for real marksmanship and split-hair 
judgment of distance if you would score. That’s why 
it is so sporting and favored above all others by our 
greatest duck shots. 
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Ship Model Making, by Capt. E. Armitage Mc- 
Cann; 129 pages; illustrated; $2.50 postpaid; 


the Norman W. Henley Publishing Company, | 


New York, 
[This is a practical and timely book which 
describes with full scale drawings" how to make 


a picturesque Barbary Pirate Felucca and a beau- | 


tiful Spanish Treasure Galleon (both of the 
17th century). The author, a well-known expert 
on old ships, has so ingeniously simplified the 
text and drawings that any handy person can 
make these models with a few simple household 
tools, almost without expense. It is the only 
book of its kind. 


Tales of the Angler's El Dorado—New Zealand, 


by Zane Grey; 228 pages; beautifully illus 
trated; $3 postpaid; Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 

In which Zane Grey, famous sportsman-author, 


describes his adventures in new waters—New Zea- | 


land—an angler’s paradise; written with the same 
vividness and charm that have made his books on 
fishing among the most fascinating of our day. 
New Zealand is the home of big fellows and offers 
a wide choice of angling, whether that preference 
be the fighting denizens of the deep, aristocrats of 
the surf or sparkling beauties of inland lakes and 
streams, and many phases of the sport are fully 
covered in this large, handsome volume; a book 
that is quite worth while. 


Oh, Shoot! by Rex Beach; 281 pages; profusely 
illustrated with original photographs; $3 post- 
paid; Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The hilarious account of the sporting adven- 
and misadventures of two of 
greatest humorists. Fred Stone and Rex Beach 
hunted bears together in Alaska, shot cougars in 
the Grand Canyon, and became entangled with 
several tribes of Yaqui Indians way down in 
Lower California, all of which developed a series 
of thrilling adventures. 


tures 


First Aid to Animals, by Dr. John Lynn Leo- 


nard ; 396 pages; illustrated with pen drawings; | 


$2.50 postpaid; Harper & Brothers, New York. 
This book is indispensable to everyone who 


owns any sort of animal, from a domestic pet to | 
farm stock. It is the only book which tells clear- | 


ly, in language which the layman can understand, 
how to care for any sick or injured animal. 


Che Model T Ford Car, by Victor W. Page, 
M. S. A. E.; 495 pages; completely illustrated ; 


ing Co., New York. 

Perhaps the most thoro and easily understood 
illustrated instructions on Ford car and Fordson 
tractor repairing ever published; based on exten- 
sive practical experience and prepared with the 
full cooperation of Ford factory experts. Invalua- 
ble to all Ford owners, dealers, salesmen, drivers 
and repair men. 


rhe Traitor, by Harry K. Thaw; 275 pages; il- 
ustrated ; $2 postpaid; Dorrance & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
lhe much-discussed life history of Harry K. 

Thaw, written by himself, in which he lays bare 


those details, many of them unpleasant, hav- | 
to do with his courtship and marriage to | 
velyn Nesbit, the killing of Stanford White, his | 


rial, his friends and his enemies. 

Mink Raising, by Major L. D. McClintock, M. C., 
B.S. A.; 58 pages; illustrated; $2 postpaid; 
Fur Trade Journal of Canada, Oshawa, Ontario. 
\ comprehensive treatise on the rapidly grow- 
g industry of mink raising, outlining in lan- 
iage easily understood, some of the more im- 
rtant principles in such a way that they may 

of help to beginners and comparatively inex- 
erienced mink ranchers. 





lrapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 
\ practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farm- 
‘s, hunters and trappers. The author answers thou- 
ands of questions that hunters, trappers and farm- 
ers ask every day, in language which is easily under- 
tood. $1 postpaid, 3 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
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Thanks for the buggy 
ride and 














Don’t wait to go buggy-riding, 
but go to your dealer now and 
get yourself this glorified lum- 
ber-jacket. Fleecy, 100% wool 
fabrics in all kinds and combina- 
| tions of colors to choose from at 


$2 postpaid; the Norman W. Henley Publish- | 


| $ $Cy .50 

| to 
depending on the pattern and 
weight of material you select. 


If your dealer hasn’t a Buck 
Jack left—write ME. 


Buck Stic, Tire 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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E~| Buck Skein Joe, %, Lusiverg, Nasi & Co., Inc. pe 
={ Dept.O-11, 331 Broadway, New York. “3 


<1 Mail me, please, a copy of your” Fami- 
ly Album,” showing Buck Jacks in a ; 
=1 variety of natural colors at $5 to $8.50, 
~1 and showing the famous Buck Skein 7:3 
~.4 Shirt at $4 and Buck Skein Jacket 


Free Folder, ‘‘Buck Skein Joe’s 
| Family Album’’ 

| A folder showing Buck Jacks in natural colors, 
with prices, descriptions, etc. Shows, too, the 
famous Buck Skein Jacket at $6.50 and Buck 
Skein Shirt at $4. Send coupon for copy today. 
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Useppa Island, Florida 


Useppa is on the Gulf Coast of Florida, 
reached from Fort Myers or South Boca 
Grande in Charlotte Harbor between Boca 
Grande and Captiva Pass. It is a famous 
fishing resort, the home of the Izaak Wal- 
ton Club, organized in 1912 for the purpose 
of promoting the interests of anglers in the 
waters of Charlotte Harbor. They publish 
a Red Book annually, giving the official 
records of all tarpon and other fish taken 
by its members; and in the fishing season a 
weekly bulletin of timely fishing interest 
and data is sent free, not only to members, 
but to others on request. 

Charlotte Harbor is the most famous 
deep-sea fishing center in America, espe- 
cially for tarpon. Useppa Island is a bit of 
Nature’s creation in her most loving mood. 
Here at Tarpon Inn is also the sportiest 
golf course in Florida. In all respects this 
is a charming summer playground in win- 
ter, a land with enchanting atmosphere, a 
carnival of sport and recreation, a circle ot 
fun-loving people who have really discov- 
ered how to live. Fishing naturally pre- 
dominates as the allurement to Useppa Is- 
land, and the bulletins of the Izaak Wal- 
ton Club describe the fish of these waters 
as being representative of Florida’s best 
big-game fish and a wonderful supply of 
small fish; Useppa, lying about midway be- 
tween two passes, offers you the option of 
fishing either. Northerly winds frequently 
make Boca Grande too rough for small 
boats, but at such times Captiva can still 
be reached and fished in comfort, while 
numerous sheltered flats permit still-fish- 
ing in any weather. 

Sea trout and mackerel are in abundance 
and they take cut bait, minnows or spoon, 
and in the warmer months strike the fly 
greedily. Grouper, snapper, channel bass 
and jacks running from 2 to 30 pounds are 
in the passes and will strike freely at all 
times. 

For pure sport on light tackle there is 
the dainty lady fish and the voracious 
snook, both of which take the spoon and 
bait and when struck jump clear out of the 
water and fight as voraciously as a tarpon 
of the same size. The lady fish is the 
quickest thing that swims and weighs from 
2 to 6 pounds. The snook runs up to 12 
pounds and makes brilliant runs and jumps. 
The mackerel shark, running up to 75 
pounds, is another wicked fighter that ri- 
vals the tarpon on long runs and jumps. 
Perhaps no fish is more spectacular than 
the gamy kingfish, which will go to 50 
pounds and always takes its prey on the 
run. When feeding on the surface, this 
fish will jump 5 to 20 feet in the air with 
the bait in its mouth, hitting the water 
again with a rush that is hard to stop. 
You never return from these excursions 
empty handed. 


National Forest Outings, Oregon 

The Portland office of the Forest Serv- 
ice has issued a new road and recreation 
map for the state of Oregon. This folder 
of compact pocket size carries on its face 
an up-to-date map of all paved, graveled, 
trunk, secondary and proposed roads of the 
state, with mileage between all points. On 
the back is printed matter descriptive of 
all camping grounds, recreation and scenic 
places of the National Forest areas. There 


is also given the most complete list so far 
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published of the municipal auto camps in 
the state. This list gives detailed informa- 
tion as to accommodations to be found at 
each auto camp and includes 106 Oregon 
towns, arranged alphabetically, from Al- 
bany to Yamhill. 

This data on auto camps was collected 
by the Oregon Tourist and Information 
Bureau, and this is the first time that it has 
appeared in print. There are special write- 
ups tying into the map by number, of 
twenty-two of the main scenic, recreation 
and camping areas of the National Forests 
of Oregon. In addition, there are forest 
fire and sanitation cautions, suggestions 
for the use of public camps, a list of all 
forest supervisors’ headquarters in the 
state. This folder is illustrated with eight 
cuts of Oregon scenery and camps. Copies 
of the map can be secured by writing the 
Oregon Tourist and Information Bureau, 
Portland. 

The best trips in the state are along and 
radiate from the Pacific Highway. By all 
means take in Crater Lake National Park. 
The best trip out of Portland is the com- 
bined Columbia River Highway and 
Mount Hood Loop trip, which encircles 
the mountain via Government Camp. Ore- 
gon has a field for enjoying every outdoor 
sport at its best, and all readily accessible 
to Portland. 


Pinehurst 


With its bracing air, tinctured with the 
delightful aroma of long-leaf pines, a mul- 
titude of winter homes and resort hotels, 
the environment of Pinehurst, N. C., is a 
spot in the Southland which may well form 
the chief objective of your winter sojourn. 
Here de luxe sports are at their best— 
some of the finest golf courses and tennis 
courts in our land; polo games an every- 
day occurrence; tracks for harness and 
running races; tired business men recup- 
erating via the steeplechase; the pick of 
American dogs and horses for the ancient 
game of fox-hunting; good stables from 
which you have your choice of fine animals 
for following the trails in the piney wilder- 
ness; highways without a peer in America, 
which, followed by motor car, will unfold 
surprising delights; and for the serious 
hunter, fine quail hunting, with good sport 
after turkey and rabbits—this is Pinehurst, 
located 351 miles south of Washington, 
D. C., and twenty-four hours from Boston. 
Visualize the perfect place to play, away 
from the snow-harassed North, and the one 
answer is Pinehurst, which once visited will 
thereafter become a habit. 

The season at Pinehurst is October to 
May, with an average temperature of 54.1 
degrees— just right for invigoration— 
blessed with a dry atmosphere and warm 
sunshine. A ten-year average of days when 
golf was interrupted by snow is: Decem- 
ber, one day; January and February, less 
than two days each. A veteran golfer, 75 
vears old, here played eighteen holes 100 
times in 101 consecutive week days, never 
in the rain or when it was below freezing. 
Pinehurst is without question the great- 
est golf center in the world, and the com- 
bination of climate, links and companion- 
ship makes it ideal for the sport. There 
are four 18-hole courses covering a thou- 
sand acres and extending 14 miles. 

Clay pigeon shooting is a sport which 
interests men, women and children, and 
many target scores are turned i You 
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will find a big crowd every morning at 1] 
o'clock at the famous log cabin which jis 
the home of the Pinehurst Gun Club. Trap 
shooting is important enough that aioe 
are attracted from all over the country for 
the Annual Mid-Winter Handicap and the 
United North and South Tournaments, 
while weekly handicap tournaments are 
held for sterling cups. 

Many tennis experts go to Pinehurst for 
training, since tennis in the North opens 
when the Pinehurst season is closiag. Many 
stars of the “Davis Cup,” national and 
state tournaments, are familiar figures at 
Pinehurst. The chief tennis tournament 
of the season is the United North and 
South Tennis Tournament held in April. 
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North of Nipigon 

“North of Nipigon” comprises the region 
northeast of Lake Nipigon in northern On- 
tario, which has been hitherto virtually un- 
known and still is absolutely virgin. The 
Watershed or Height of Land crosses this 
and the waters here divide, some flowing 
south into Lake Superior, others north into 
James Bay. Such mighty rivers as the Al- 
bany, Kenogami and English have their 
origin and feeding streams here. 

“North of Nipigon” is reached from Tor- 
onto by a direct run of twenty-two hours 
over the Canadian National Railway to 
Nakina, the detraining station; from Port 
Arthur via Longuelac and up, or from Sud- 
bury (by motor) and thence by train to 
Nakina, eleven hours. 

Recreation featured in this region are 
big-game hunting, canoe cruising and trout 
fishing. The trout are the square tails 
(Fontinalis) and run from 2 to 4% pounds, 
with a high average of 2% to 3% pounds, 
running 17, 19% to 20 inches in length and 
with a girth of 8% to 12 inches. They are 
identical to those trout of the Nipigon 
River itself, which are so famous. They 
afford wonderful fishing from late May 
thru June, July and even in August, taken 
best with such flies as brown and yellow 
color and of salmon and bass sizes. The 
best plan is to “do” such rivers as the Twin 
or Drowning, the Squaw, the Eskigenega 
and Kowkash, as a canoe trip. These 
countless lakes afford some remarkable 
fishing for both walleyes (dore) and im- 
mense great northern pike, the latter often 
running over 30 pounds. Some fine sport 
can be had with trolling spoons and cast- 
ing outfit. The trout fishing, however, is 
the “piece de resistance.” 

Canoe Trips—These waterways form a 
veritable network and constitute a paradise 
for canoe trips for those desiring to travel 
virgin country and have such fishing as in- 
dicated, as well as giving the sportsman an 
opportunity for seeing all kinds of moose, 
bears and other wild life. Trips can be ar- 
ranged for any time out, from ten days to 
a month or six weeks, and including rout- 
ing right thru to James Bay if so desired. 

Unquestionably these areas today com- 
prise about the best mooseland in Canada. 
Here moose are plentiful and more really 
large “spreads” are seen than anywhere in 
the older moose country to the east. Black 
bears are common, as are also deer in cer- 
tain sections, and also quite a few caribou. 
The season here opens September 15 and 
the non-resident hunting license is $41.00. 
One can virtually count on his chances to 
literally pick out a big trophy in this new 
country. 
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BULLETIN-AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE AS SOCIATION 


“More Game” 





Carlos Avery Fditor 





Bruce, the Lion Slayer 


What is claimed to be a new record in the cap- 
ture of mountain lions has recently been made by 
Jay C. Bruce, the California Game Commission’s 
expert, lion hunter, who reports a bag of eleven 
lions in six weeks in the El Dorado National 
Forest. 

An exciting incident in connection with this 
hunt is related. One lion, after being trailed 12 
miles with dogs, lay down exhausted in a thicket, 
declining to climb a tree. After seriously wound- 
ing two of Bruce’s best dogs it was finally shot 
by Jay Bruce, Jr., a boy of thirteen years, whén 
charging him, at a distance of 8 feet. 


Dog Men for Conservation | 


At the summer field trials of the Northern 
Amateur Field Trials Association, held at Breck- 
enridge, Minn., a strong declaration was made 
urging effectual measures for the protection of 
wild fowl and other game, fish, forests and waters. 

This association holds annual successful trials 
in Minnesota on prairie chickens, and holds an 
annual spring puppy trial at Solon Springs, Wis. 
This is one of the younger field trial associations, 
but its events are attracting a growing interest 
among dog men of the country. It is fortunate in 
having well stocked grounds for its prairie chick- 
en trials. 


Disastrous Fire Losses 


The past season has been one of the most dis- 
astrous from fire losses in the history of western 
forestry.. In the early summer the losses were great- 
est in Montana and northern Idaho. Forestry 
officials report smaller losses of merchantable tim- 
ber than might have been expected, and a greater 
number of fires caused by lightning, rather than 
human carelessness, than usual. 

The destruction of wild animal life, directly and 
indirectly, is even greater, however, in some of 
the burned areas than it would have been in heavy 
timber. Sweeping away of the shade from trout 
streams, and destruction of small growth of trees, 
shrubs and plants used as food and shelter by 
game results in desolation so far as game is con- 
cerned until the growth is restored. 

Almost three, million acres of National Forest 
land was closed thi’ year to use for recreation pur- 
poses, as a precaution against fire. 

In California the organized sportsmen contri- 
buted liberally to a fund of $10,000 to place ad- 
ditional guards in the forests during the period of 
fire hazard to obviate the necessity for closing 
much deer hunting area. 


Will Introduce Reindeer 


The remarkable success that has attended the 
introduction of reindeer into Alaska and the re- 
sulting improvement in the economic condition of 
the native Eskimo has attracted the attention of 
the Canadian government which is now conduct- 
ing investigations to find if these animals may 
not be successfully introduced into the regions of 
the upper Yukon, the lower Mackenzie and the 

ountry north of Hudson Bay in northern Canada. 

In Alaska the reindeer has created a new and 
important revenue-producing industry for the 

white residents as well as being the means of 
improving the health and economic status of the 

“skimo. 

Before embarking on so ambitious a project as 
the transfer of any considerable number of rein- 
leer from western Alaska to the northern part of 
the Mackenzie district and the country farther 
east over a wild and mountainous country for a 
distance of 2,000 miles, the Canadian government 
is taking the precaution to make a thoro investi- 
gation, and to secure first-hand information as to 
the methods of reindeer herding and management 
which have made the industry so successful in 
\laska. 

With these ends in view the Department of In- 
terior of Canada, with the consent of the United 
States government, has sent two experts to Alaska 
who will make an investigation of the reindeer 
situation there in all its aspects and who will then 
travel on footgthru the Arctic coastal region to 
Aklavik in the Mackenzie River delta and thence 
easterly to Coronation Gulf and Chesterfield Inlet, 
noting as they proceed the best route for driving a 
herd of reindeer, should the plan be found feasi- 
ble. In all this northern district they will make a 
thoro study of the plants of the region to ascer- 
tain whether the supply of fodder is sufficient, and 
also report on all the other conditions necessary to 
the successful raising of reindeer. 


One Shot—No Cripples 


How much game is wasted by careless shooting 
resulting in cripples which escape for the time 
being only to perish a miserable lingering death? 

Both phases of this question deserve the con- 
sideration of sportsmen, none of whom wish the 
supply of game needlessly depleted by carelessness 
and incompetency as marksmen, or avoidable suf- 
fering inflicted on the hunted animals. 

The question is brought to the front with re- 
spect to deer by William M. Newsom, author 
of a valuable recent book, “‘White Tailed Deer” 
(Scribner), who shows graphically why such a 
large per cent of rifle shots fail to kill and result 
in crippled game. 

A simple test made by the author proved that 
the average hunter does not know where to strike 
a deer in order that his shot may be most effec- 
tive. His attempts to shoot thru the _ heart, 
even with good aim, seldom touch that vital or- 
gan because the hunter don’t know where it is 
located. He should study deer anatomy. 

Marksmanship, in these days of magazine guns, 
is becoming a lost art. The average hunter can’t 
hit a deer accurately when he does know the vital 
spot. He should practice at targets and on ver- 
min to keep his hand in and his eye true. 

The average hunter becomes rattled at the 
critical moment and empties his gun recklessly. 
He should school himself to keep cool under 
stress and make his shots count. 

Many hunters fail to track or pursue a wounded 
deer as closely as they should and are ignorant 
of the effect of shot on deer and of the rules to 
follow in tracking wounded game. 

These considerations are important from a con- 
servation standpoint, involving as they do, the 
element of waste. Assuming that as many deer 
are wounded and escape the hunter as are killed, 
which may or may not be the case, this means 
that some sixty thousand deer are crippled, slight- 
ly or seriously in the whole country every year 
and that a certain proportion of them die and are 
lost to use. 

Body-shot deer generally die, and soon after 
they are wounded. Flesh wounds usually heal 
quickly and the animal is as good as ever. Most 
of the deer that are fatally wounded might be se- 
cured by faithful and intelligent tracking and 
pursuit. 

The deer is our only large game anima! that 
will thrive in the midst of civuization and tnat 
will even increase under limited and properly 
regulated annual hunting. It is the only large 
game that is accessible to nearly every one. No 
game species exceeds the deer in cleverness and 
all the qualities which make of hunting a worth- 
while sport. es 


Moose in Oregon 


An attempt is being made to establish moose 
as an addition to the mammalian fauna of Oregon. 
Five moose calves were imported from Alaska 
and liberated on the shores of Lake Tahkenitch, 
in western Lane county in 1922. So far as known 
the animals are doing well, except that one ur 
them, a bull, broke one of his hind legs in the 
summer of 1925. The animal was captured and 
the leg twice reset and placed in a plaster cast. 
It fully recovered and is apparently none the 
worse for the injury. 

The past summer two young calves have been 
seen, says the Oregon Sportsman. There are 
thousands of acres of land in western Oregon 
which appear to be. well adapted to moose and 
the experience with the first atempt to introduce 
them encourages the belief that they will event- 
ually become established in considerable numbers. 


Would Retain Buffalo Herd 


A movement has been on foot for some time to 
provide means for purchasing the House Rock 
Valley herd of buffalo in northern Arizona of 
their owner, “‘Uncle’” Jim Owens, so as to insure 
their retention in that state. 

This herd of some eighty animals is one of the 
few remaining in private ownership in the coun- 
try, and citizens of Arizona are very desirous of 
keeping it intact and in that state as a permanent 
and unique attraction to visitors. 

It is said the owner prefers to sell them to the 
state rather than to private interests, and funds 
are being collected for that purpose. The herd 
has been maintained on its present range for 
many years, having been brought there by “‘Buf- 
falo”’ Jones, being half of a herd formerly owned 
by the Bar-Z Cattle Company. The other half 
was taken over by the Grand Canyon Company. 


‘swarming with ducks ‘and ducklings, 






Ducks Scarce in North Dakota 


A recent game survey made by the North 
Dakota Game and Fish Department supplied en- 
couraging facts as to the status of prairie chick- 
en, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse and pheas- 
ants in that state. They were found either plenti- 
ful or in satisactory numbers in many parts of 
the state, but breeding ducks were found to be 
extremely scarce. 

Large areas of the state have become literally 
bone dry. Sloughs have dried up and crops were 
raised this year in many places that were iormer- 
ly the beds of lakes. such as Lake Irwin, north 
of Church’s Ferry, Lake Henry and Smoky Lake 
in McHenry county and many others. The re- 
sult has been that the local breeding ducks have 
been congested in a few regions where water is 
still available. In the Turtle Mountains, for ex- 
ample, every lake and pond has been fairly 
mallards, 
redheads, canvasbacks, pintails, green-winged teal, 
and other varieties, during the summer and fall. 

The situation. is not peculiar to North Dakota, 
but is characteristic of many other parts of the 
north, where ducks have been wont to breed. It 
only serves to emphasize the need for conserving 
every bit of water and marsh suitable fer duck 
breeding in the north Mississippi valley, either by 
the states, the Federal Government or by sports- 
men’s clubs. The Migratory Bird Refuge and 
Marsh Land Conservation bill pending in Con- 
gress would help greatly in doing this, if promptly 
enacted. ait, Sees 


Another Disease Investigation 


In addition to the investigation of the diseases 
of the grouse being carried on under the auspices 
of the American Game Protective Association and 
the inquiry into the duck maladies by the Bu- 
real of Biological Survey, the California Fish and 
Game Commission has accepted an offer of as- 
sistance from the George William Hooper Foun- 
dation for Medical Research in the study of dis 
eases of game in that state. 

This work will include the diseases which have 
been so destructive to ducks in the Tule Lake 
district and other waterfowl resorts of Northern 
California. 

Diseases of deer in various parts of the state 
will be another interesting problem to be taken 
up thru the same channels. Reports from sev- 
eral counties of the state indicate that many deer 
have recently died from some unknown cause. 
These reports have been verified by game ward- 
ens who have investigated them, and in some in- 
stances have found numerous carcasses of dead 
animals. 

One warden reported having seen a buck deer 
which had evidently died the preceding day, and 
which was in good condition of flesh with no in- 
dication of protracted illness. Ranchers make 
similar reports on dead animals they have found, 
the only indication of illness before death being 
an apparent weakness in the hind quarters. Re- 
ports that the trouble might be poison were dis- 
counted by the fact that most of the animals 
found dead were in localities where no poison has 
been put out. The warden above referred to 
stated that at least fifty deer had died in the 
county under his observation. 


Waterfowl Poisoning Persists 


According to Dr. E. W. Nelson, chief of the 
United States Bureau of Biological Survey, the 
most serious menace to the waterfowl of the 
western states is the annual recurrence of alkali 
poisoning which, in the last few years, has caused 
the death of millions of wild ducks and propor- 
tionate losses of other species of waterfowl. 

Under the direction of Dr. Nelson, the Bureau 
has been carrying on an intensive study of the 
whole problem this fall with a view of ascertain- 
ing detinitely the cause of the duck sickness in 
each instance and of determining what the remedy 
may be so that effective action may be taken to 
reduce the loss to a minimum. 

The localities where such losses have occ urred 
most heavily in the past, including the p— 
season, are the Bear River marshes in Utah, Mal- 
heur Lake in Oregon, Lower Klamath and Tule 
Lakes which lie on the Oregon-Caliiornia line, 
and certain lakes in Montana. and elsewhere, in 
arid or semi-arid localities of the west. 

Last year at least 100,000 ducks died in the 
Tule Lake district, 60,000 in Malheur Lake and 
similarly large numbers in other lakes. The Utah 
State Game Commissioner declares that losses 
have reached as high as a million ducks in one 
season in that state from this cause. 

The United States game warden investigating 
conditions at Malheur Lake reported that sick 
ducks invariably recovered when placed in con- 
tact with fresh running water. This lake is one 
of the largest and most important waterfowl re- 
sorts on the continent, but a succession of years 
of excessive evaporation has resulted in charging 
its waters very heavily with alkaline salts. It has 
been suggested that the sinking of large artesian 
wells might supply sufficient fresh water to neu- 
tralize the poison and prevent its destroying the 
birds. In other places it is proposed to construct 
dykes and dams as has been done by the state at 
the Bear River marshes in Utah and impound the 
fresh waters and raise the level of affected lakes 
and marshes. Some parts of the west have been 
wet the past season. 
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Gunning for Geese 


O,HUM! W-e-l-l, Mrs., 
I’m going to bed. Had 
a heck of a hard day 
at the office, and I’m 


“Why,” spoke up the 
dear woman, “Doc 
wants us to come over 
this evening.” 

“Can’t do it, dearie,” 
Ireplied. “I’m awfully 
tired tonight, and tomorrow will be a hard 
day. I must have some rest. We'll have to call on Doc some 
other night.” 

“You promised to take me to the football game tomorrow,” 
said the Mrs. “I sure want to see that game and you want to 
see your son perform, don’t you? You can get away from the 
office for one day.” 

“Sure I want to see the kid play,” I replied. “But I can’t 
hack ’er tomorrow. You know, dearie, you can’t slight your 
business. You understand these matters, don’t you? But I'll 
even up some time. Goodnight.” 

I crawled into bed and lay for some time looking out into the 
night. It was beautiful. A slight breeze came thru the open 
window, fanning my face. A full moon shone with unusual bril- 
liancy, illuminating the surrounding landscape. The laughter 
of happy strolling youngsters came floating to me. I felt 
ishamed of myself for piking off to bed on a night like this when 
1 should have taken the dearly beloved out for a spin, and again 
vhispered a drowsy apology. But I was tired. Thus I was dream- 
ing when suddenly, borne on the clear night air, there came a 
sound that sent’ the blood tingling 
thru my veins. 

“A-uck! A-uck!” 

I lay very still, listening, my 
heart pounding louder and faster 
all the while. I could scarcely 
breathe. Would it come again? 

“A-uck! A-uck!” 

Jumping from my bed, I knelt at 
the window, looking into the heav- 
ns, and beheld a sight dear to the 
heart of a goose hunter. Ah! It 
vas a thrill worth a million dollars. 
Flying in V formation and sil- 
iouetted against the full moon, 
there they were—wild geese —Ca- 
nadian honkers. It was November 
12 and the flight was on. Holy 
mackerel! what a flock. 


LISTENED until the last faint 

echo came from the distance, 
he while drawing long draughts of 
the cool, refreshing air deep into 
my lungs. Arising and standing 
erect, I bent over, easily touching 
the palms of my hands to the floor. 
Not an ache. Every muscle was 
irm and fit. The tired feeling had 
vanished and I felt like leaping 
for joy. 

“Wonder if the others heard?” I 
muttered to myself, as I rushed 








E. M. Hedrick 


The delightful tale of a successful 
goose hunt in the prairie country of 
; northeastern Colorado; by a confirmed 
tired.” goose hunter who “couldn’t possibly” 
get away from his office even for a day 
—until the old Canadian honkers be- 
gan squawking overhead. Then there 
was no holding him 


from my bedroom, almost stumbling over 
the Mrs. in my haste to reach the phone. 
Central was very obliging and gave me im- 
mediate connection. 

“Hello, Marion; where’s Doc?” I asked, 
breathlessly. 

“Upstairs, packing his things,’ 
reply. 

“Oh,” I answered. 

“Central, give me 278,” I again asked 

“Hello, Allie; where’s Buffer?” 

“Getting his car ready,” she replied. 

a | ht” 

I was trying my best to act calm and natural, but was in a 
tight place. I could feel the quiet, penetrating gaze of the Mrs 
watching me from behind, and it seemed to say louder than 
words, “Gee, but you’re good.” 

The phone rang. It was a life-saver. 

“Hello,” I answered indifferently. 

“Say, Hed, got your stuff ready?” It was Conk and Swisher. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Didn’t you hear those geese?” the voice asked. 

“Oh, geese? You don’t say? Well, all right,” I said, and 
hung up. 

I turned to the dearest woman in the world. “Doggone it! 
They want me to go goose hunting.” 

“Too bad,” she replied, sarcastic like. “Wish you could go; 
but you can’t leave the office.” 

“T’ve just got to; they won’t let me off,” I stated seriously. 
“Phil can run the office for a few days. Geese come but once a 
year. And say, dearie, if I should go, why don’t you run up to 


came the 


We 


The result of a nice day’s hunt. Left to right—Swisher, Hedrick, Larson, Buffer, Conk 
















A close-up of the decoys 


the city for a few days and see your brother? Get yourself a 
new dress and hat. Maybe you can get that peachy coat you 
heard about.” . 

She got up from her chair and began laughing. “You great 
big kid; you aet as crazy as John when he is getting ready to 
go to acircus. You stall around the same way every year, and 
I kinda like to watch you twist and squirm while you make your 
excuses. Tho for the life of me, I can’t see why a bunch of 
geese can make you fellows go clear crazy. Come on; I'll help 
you get ready. But please, don’t ever tell me again that you 
can’t get away from the office.” 


A‘ WE packed I was thinking—this thing of getting away 
from your work. It all depends on how much we really 
care to go. When a man wants to play hooky from his office, 
he usually manages to do so. _ If he doesn’t, he can frame up all 
sorts of excuses. When we want to get away we can; when we 
are sick we have to—and when we are about to take the Jong, 
long journey we won’t think much about it either way and the 
office will still run along without us. They always do. Just 
then the words of Tom Moore came to me, “As we journey thru 
life, let us live by the way,” and still pondering, I promised. 

Soon all was packed and I was ready for the sound of the 
gong. Gun, shells, field glasses, waders, overshoes, heavy boots, 
woolen socks, shirts and underwear, sweater, cap, gloves, hunting 
coat, and a heavy duck sheep-lined overcoat. You need plenty 
of good warm clothes when you go goose hunting, because you 
will be out in all kinds of weather, and on a real cold day when 
you crawl into a pit to wait for geese, you may want all of the 
above mentioned articles on at the same time. 

Early morning found five of us—Dr. Larson, Dr. Swisher, 
Buffer and Roscoe Roberts, and me—in a very happy state of 
mind, comfortably seated in closed cars, speeding along a boule- 
vard highway, bound for our sixth consecutive annual goose hunt. 

This year, on account of the heavy snow at Eads, Colo., we 
went to Wiggins. Both of these places have a number of large 
lakes and reservoirs, surrounded by many wheat and corn fields. 
Large water and plenty of grain fields are essential to good goose 
territory. Eads has larger lakes and consequently more geese, 
and is, therefore, in my estimation, the best hunting ground. We 
went at once to the Empire reservoir, some 5 miles northwest of 
the town of Wiggins, and there by the aid of our glasses we esti- 
mated there were at least 1,000 geese swimming gracefully along 
the edge of the water and strutting about on the sand bars, about 
a mile away. A beautiful sight. Our thirteen live decoys im- 
mediately began honking, trying to establish an acquaintance. 


ASY enough to get a goose out of that bunch, you would say. 

Yes, that is what I thought on my first goose hunt. I told 
the Mrs. (I think we all told the same thing), “I will get there 
today, get my geese tomorrow and come home the next day.” 
But when the first dav lengthened into seven and I had yet to 
bag a goose, I had my mind changed for me. You get them 
when you can. It may be a day; it may be two weeks. You 


have to keep after them constantly, if you want to score. 
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We remained at the reservoir 
watching the geese until they left 
to feed at 3:30 in the afternoon. 
One car started in pursuit to locate 
their feeding places, and the rest 
of us remained at the reservoir and 
dug pits along the beach with hopes 
of a good shoot on the morrow. 

Wild geese remain at the water 
all night, leaving for the fields to 
feed at sunup and returning to the 
water about 10:30 in the forenoon, 
leaving again for the fields in mid- 
afternoon and returning at dusk. 
Exceptionally stormy weather will 
alter this program. Also, later in 
the season, after the geese have 
been repeatedly shot at and driven 
from sandbars and fields, they be- 
come very irregular in their habits. 

Night always has its charm, even 
to a bunch of goose hunters, who, 
after the day’s shooting, gather 
around the stove in the hotel lobby 
for the indoor goose hunt. An un- 
certainty prevails for a time; but 
as pipes are filled and refilled dis- 
cussion gains momentum, and ere 
long, in the environment of mystic 
smoke twisting and wreathing 
about the room, each hunter 
warms up to the occasion, anxious- 
ly awaiting his turn to tell the 
biggest lie. 

Before I forget, let me say without fear of contradiction that 
I firmly believe a goose hunter (while he is hunting and talking 
about geese) to be the biggest liar in the world. He will not 
tell the truth, even to his own gang. He lies so much and so 
fast and with such grace and ease that you believe him, knowing 
all the while that he is lying. I have been a fisherman all my 
life and have heard some exceptional liars in that line of sport. 
But for downright, habitual, fluent lying, a goose hunter has ev- 
eryone backed off the map. 


OOSE hunters do not make their real plans in hotel lobbies. 

There are other goose hunters there, watching and listening, 
waiting for a tip and they are off to your location. A goose 
hunter will,not only lie; he will steal your “set-up.” So it is only 
after retiring to their rooms, and then in a low voice, that the 
real plans for the coming day are made. There must be much 
weighing of information and ideas at times, and it is not always 
an easy matter to settle on a definite plan. Each hunter has an 
idea and believes himself to be an authority. No use for an in- 
experienced hunter to offer any suggestions, even tho such might 
be the most logical and sure. He could not be considered; he 
is an amateur and must therefore establish a reputation before 
daring to lay his plans before the mighty counsel. 

A friend informed us of two sets of pits in nearby corn fields, 
and we decided to take advantage of them and watch the morn- 
ing flight, and maybe, be lucky. You always feel lucky. 

Among the many possessions of Dr. Larson, and a vital part 
of his hunting equipment, is a small Ingersoll clock, whose alarm 
is like unto a shorted ring of a telephone. But it wakes the 
“Big Swede” and he in turn marches stolidly thru the hotel cor- 
ridors, waking the rest of the bunch. This is one of his self- 
appointed duties and he makes of it a very solemn occasion. I 
always imagine he goes thru the same sort of a program that his 
father practiced on him while a boy. At any rate, you are 
awake when he leaves your room. There is never any doubt 
about that. 

Four o’clock and Doc’s phoney clock tinkled its weak alarm. 
Immediately there began the opening and slamming of doors, 
the rattle of water pitchers, bowls and floor recepticles; the con- 
stant thud and scraping of heavy boots on carpetless floors of 
rooms and hallways, as five goose hunters, whistling and singing, 
ramble from one room to another in preparation for the day’s 
hunt. Tramping noisily down the squeaky stairs, they do full 
justice to a hasty breakfast and are on their way; whereupon 
peace again returns to that household. 


T MUST be a relief to the hotel landlord and his guests when 

the goose hunter finally gets his geese and leaves for good. 
I defy anyone to sleep at night before the goose hunter retires, 
or in the morning after he awakes. But if any reader of this ar- 
ticle is troubled with insomnia; has difficulty in getting away 
with a little pancake or piece of dry toast for breakfast; is in- 
different to the inviting eats which are usually his for the = 
at the luncheon hour, and, after a hard day’s work at the office, 
comes home at evening tired in mind and body, so much so that 
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he cannot relax and let his appe- 
tite function, and minces over a 
well-prepared dinner and gets the 
good woman of the household sore. 
To one troubled in this manner I 
would say get away from it all and 
follow a goose hunter on a ten-day 
trip, and T’ll guarantee that in 
place of one pancake for breakfast 












you will call for a big stack of 
cakes topped off with eggs and 
sausage. For lunch you will eat 
anything you can find, and at night 
you will clamor for rare steaks, 
eggs on the side (come heavy with 
the spuds, please), with huge slices 
of bread and butter, washed down 
with cups of strong, black coffee. 

There may be a little dirt on the 
food, and it will not be garnished 
and served in cut glass dishes by 
dainty maids in immaculate dress; 
it will be thrown at you, and you'll 
eat it and holler for more, and it 
will do you good. Then fill up the 
old pipe or get out that Camel and 
—oh, boy! what a satisfactory 
feeling. You are rich in this world’s 
goods — health, friends and a wholesome appetite. You are free 
from worry and care; you have a real desire to meet and talk 
with men; you treat them all alike as long as they meet you half 
way —and they will. You walk right up; shake hands and say 
“Hello.” You are out in God’s great out-of-doors, where men 
meet on the level. They ask no odds, but if necessary can give 
odds and still win out. You are free. That is why men like to 
get out together. 


F COURSE you want to get some geese. But even if you 
don’t, you have had a few days of real sport; have gotten 
your mind off of the business and your mind and body are rested, 


and I say to you, you go back to your home and business a better . 


man for your downright honest-to-goodness association with men. 
Your brain is clearer; your judgment is better; you are not quite 
so exacting, and you are possessed of a “kick” that is irresis- 
tible. In such company and on such occasions you soon learn 
the true make-up of a man. Friendships are often made that 
are dear and lasting thru life. 

Before sunup we had our decoys placed, our cars removed far 
from the scene of action, and were in our pits and waiting anxi- 
ously for the geese. Soon they were in the air. Flock after 
flock came over us and close by, paying little heed to our decoys. 
We were about to give up, when we sighted four coming our 
way. They came over us, circled immediately and began talk- 
ing with the captive birds. Flying in single file around us, they 
soon set their wings and glided over our decoys. We were ready 
and, raising up, accounted for four geese. Nice, easy shooting. The 
other boys got two. We then hurried to the reservoir to be 


there before the return of the geese from the fields, and altho 
we waited patiently until 3:30 in the afternoon, no geese came to 
our pits and the afterncon brought no further results. 
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Nice work in the snow, which gave the pits a very natural appearance 





Empire Reservoir, near Wiggins, Colo. Larson and Conk in pits; decoys all set to do their part 


As you lie in your pit near the water, it is a pretty sight to 
watch the geese return from their feeding. Flock after flock will 
come in, high in the air, flying like a fleet of airplanes in squad- 
ron formation. As they reach the center of the reservoir, they 
let go. Down and down they come, twisting, turning, falling, 
doing the “leaf fall” and lighting together in the center of the 
lake, out of range of any hunter along the shore. Each flock is 
welcomed with a chorus of yells, honks and squalls. Judging 
from the noise they make, it must be a real ovation. They soon 
separate into their original flocks. If the water is calm they will 
remain in the center of the reservoir a long while, but if rough, 
they generally pull for the shore immediately. They seldom 
come to the shore if it is grass land, preferring sandy and barren 
ground. There they strut, roll and scratch, keeping a sharp 
lookout all the while for any danger lurking near. They play a 
pretty safe game all. the time. 

Hope springs eternal in a goose hunter’s breast and the mor- 
row is always the big day. The following morning at 3:30 the 
“Big Swede’s” little sheep bell tinkled and we awoke to find the 
ground covered with 6 inches of snow and the temperature below 
zero. It takes nerve to crawl out of a warm bed and get out 
into such weather in the early morning, but it’s that “nerve” that 
brings home the geese. 


URING the next two days we worked early and late locating 

the feeding places of the geese. We watched three flocks 

leave from one field for the reservoir; whereupon we were im- 

mediately “Johnny. on the spot” and dug our pits with great care. 

Every man worked with vim and determination. There was joy 

and expectancy in the camp now, for here was a real “set-up” and 
it must not fail. 

Long before the sun was up the following morning we were in 
our pits and ready to make a rec- 
ord. But it was not meant to be; 
fate decreed otherwise. The good 
farmer was also an early riser, and 
he came to that field with team 
and rack to haul feed, with plenty 
of dogs for company. The geese 
passed us up cold this morning and 
we were again thru for the day. 

Geese are very suspicious at all 
times, and no less so when they are 
hunting for a feeding place, never 
thoughtlessly or hastily lighting 
in any field. They will fly over 
and circle around several times 
what they consider a favorable 
looking feeding ground, and then 
light out on the prairie about 200 
yards away. Then begins a very 
© close scrutiny of the field. They 
strut around, quacking to each 
other (talking it over), but always 
o watching the field, their long necks 
stretched high into the air, their 
beady black eyes overlooking noth- 
ing. If you should be located in a 
pit, bobbing your head up and 
down, they will surely see you and 
will not come in. If, after a-twenty- 
minute discussion among them- 
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At home after the hunt—Conk and Larson 


selves, they see nothing irregular, they will leave the prairie and 
again begin circling around over the field — once, twice, thrice, 
high and low —and if all then be found regular, they will light 
in that field. Should it prove to be a good feeding place they 
will continue to come back to feed until someone shoots into 
them, after which they will quit that immediate locality for good. 
They prefer wheat stubble and short corn stalk fields for feeding 
places; fields where the corn stalks are thin on the ground, where 
they can observe everything about them. Their code demands a 
place free from ambush and with a clear get-away. 


EVERAL miles away on a hill top you watch this perform- 

ance thru your glasses. As soon as the geese leave the field, 
it is your time to go in and dig your pit. A pit is a hole dug in 
the ground, in which you can lie, kneel or sit, according to your 
preference, to hide you from the geese. It should be dug for 
advantage and comfort and must be dug very carefully, the ob- 
ject being to leave the lay of the land as natural as it was before 
digging. Corn stalks, wheat stubble or sod must be replaced 
naturally. Many times, on account of the barreness of land 
(prairie land or beach ground) you will be forced to shovel the 
dirt form your pit into a canvas and carry it far away. Geese 
are very observing “critters” and can easily detect your pit un- 
less finished in a scientific manner. You must not overdo the 
matter, and you certainly cannot afford to slight your work. 
Many hunters have worked and waited in vain and lost their op- 
portunity to get geese on account of haste in their work, and the 
unnatural looking creation they would finish and call a pit, ex- 
pecting to fool geese. 

Regardless of the direction from which the geese come to 
their feeding place, they always light facing the wind. De- 
termining this factor, you place your decoys accordingly. If 
the wind is in the west and you are facing north or south in your 
pit, place your decoys a little to the west and about 20 yards to 
the front of your pit. The geese, after circling, will come in 
from the east and light with your decoys or to the east of them, 
and thus be right in front of your pit for shooting. During the 
time they are circling you must remain perfectly still. You 
should therefore arrange yourself for comfort and be able to 
make your observations without moving. You will take more 
than one goose hunt before being able to judge the distance sepa- 
rating you from a flock of geese, either in flight.or on set. It is 
a good plan to mark out your shooting range by certain station- 
ary objects, thereby insuring better judgment of distance. 


W* SELDOM allow the geese to light. The best time to 
shoot is after they have finished circling about your de- 
coys and have decided to light. As they put their feet down, 
rise up and shoot into them, as then they, are off balance and 
cannot make a quick get-away. If you shoot into them while 
circling, they will instantly rise into the air 50 to 75 feet and are 
out of range after the first shot. They can also get away from 
the ground remarkably fast. The big job is to locate them and 
then get them to come to you. And then, most likely, some one 
of the bunch will get overly anxious and rise up too soon. Well, 
your work is over for the day; also in that field as far as that 
particular flock is concerned. There is always something hap- 
pening in favor of the geese. 

We were in our pits one time, watching a nice flock out on the 
prairie. A farmer had seen the geese light but was not certain 
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of the exact location. Hanging on 
the side of a horse, he guided the 
animal thru the field and soon 
spied our decoys, mistaking them 
for the flock he had seen light in 
that direction. He very cleverly 
guided the horse close to our de- 
coys, jumped off and shot into 
them. We were watching the flock 
out on the prairie and did not 
see him approaching. _The farmer 
blamed us for not seeing him and 
thereby saving one of our decoys 
which he shot. He insisted on tak- 
ing the goose with him as his meat, 
and we finally consented, feeling 
fortunate that only one was lost. 

Being anxious to get back into 
our pits of the day before, we mad: 
arrangements with that farmer not 
to haul feed the following morn- 
ing, but to sleep a little longer and 
keep his dogs tied, so we could 
take another try at the geese in 
his field. We were on deck early; 
our pits were right; our decoys 
were well placed. Like grim senti- 
nels we stood in the early gray 
dawn, watching the west for the 
flight from the reservoir. The eastern heavens were scarlet, the 
ever-welcome sun, high-lighted by a golden band, soon appeared, 
causing the western sky to turn a deep azure. Soon against that 
azure sky appeared a black spot, which quickly transformed itself 
into a thin line. They were coming! 

“Hey, fellows! comin’ from the west. Get down!” 

Down we went like prairie dogs. 

“Doe, get your darned head down” yelled Conk. 

“Oh, hell! I’m all right; get down yourself,” replied Doc. 
és a, hit that crazy Swede on the head,” again hollered 

Onk. 


OON they were over us. Our decoys were working fine, telling 

the flying geese of the exceptional feeding place they wer 
enjoying. (I have always wondered what a decoy actually told 
his goose brother.) The flock above answered and began to 
circle. Around and around they flew, at times swooping down 
so low over us I could easily have touched them with my gun 
barrel, then rising into the air, honking all the while—A-uck! 
A-uck !—wanting to light, but fearful that all was not right. | 
was in a pit with Conk. He moaned and groaned so loud I was 
afraid the geese would hear him and leave. My heart was hitting 
200 regular. It was a very exciting moment. Soon there was 
a instant of quietness, followed immediately by a fluttering of 
wings, accompanied by a continuous jabbering of goose talk. 
Thru the thistles above my head I could see the geese about 15 
feet over our decoys. Their feet were down—the psychological! 
moment was at hand. 

“All right, boys!” We raised up and began picking them off. 
It did not last long and twenty-three geese were ours—eighteen 
dead and five cripples, three of which had only broken wings and 
increased our band of decoys. Everything worked fine, just as 
we planned. But it took three days to do it. 

I mentioned before that we seldom allow the geese to light 
with our decoys, for the reason— 

Once upon a time, five goose hunters had just such a layout 
as last above mentioned. They agreed on this occasion to keep 
down and allow the geese to light. Soon a nice flock of geese 
came over, and after their usual tour of inspection lit with thei 
decoys. One member whispered to his partner, “I’ve got three 
lined up in a row. Are you ready?” 

“All set,” came the reply. 

Whereupon said member shot at the three ina row and thre: 
beautiful birds lay dead on the ground. But, sad to relate, 
they were three perfectly good decoys. He was overly anxious 
and had miscalculated. 

“You're a hell of a goose hunter,” complained one of the 
bunch. “What’s the idea of wasting shells on ’em when they’re tied 
down. Why don’t you take a club and beat their brains out?” 
But, so it goes. 

We had a week’s hunt and came home with thirty-seven 
geese—almost the limit. Poor marksmanship was somewhat to 
blame. However, it might have been worse. 

Wild geese are peculiar. You know not for certain what they 
will do. _ When you hear some one say, “Silly goose,” or refer 
to someone being “crazy as a goose,” rest assured they do not 
refer to wild Canadian geese. 

A goose is wise; geese are wiser. 
geese, you must out-guess a goose. 


If you would get some 
Try it. A-uck! A-uck! 








(‘ HE moose hunting trip of mine was 
the evolution of five years’ planning. 
Not that it took five years to plan this par- 
ticular trip, for it did not. The decision to 
go required no consideration at all. Regu- 
larly every year I resolved that this year 
it was to be a moose hunt in the fall, and 
not the usual deer hunt, and just as regu- 
larly every year I found myself chasing 
the elusive venison. But that is the usual 
course of events when there are a half 
dozen planners on whom the ultimate outcome depends. 

This time I worked alone. I told the bunch flatly that I did 
not intend to hunt deer and that I did intend to hunt moose. 
{nd at the time of that declaration I had no more idea of how 
or where it was all going to happen than they did, for I had made 
no definite plans. 

Without a doubt my friend Clarence Michel was responsible 
for the maturity of my somewhat hazy ideas. It was his inquiry 
one evening as to my destination and other incidentals which 
disclosed the fact that his thoughts and mine were running 
parallel, and that a fall moose hunt was uppermost in his mind. 
Right then and there we joined forces, and in less than a week 
the final details were completed and our first moose hunt was to 
be a reality. We were going somewhere in the New North, 
Canuck Sangster was to be the outfitter, aud September 27 was 
he day we were to leave home. 

You're not interested in the fact that we were in Montreal— 
no American is nowadays. Neither are you interested in the 
pre-Volsteadian purchases we made while there. Our sojourn 
n that city of liquid pleasure was much too short. Our one re- 
zret was that the Mount Royal Hotel was not a moose camp. 
The new freedom had gotten into our blood. 

We were met at La Sarre, Quebec, by a representative of our 
outfitter, who conducted us to our lodging place for the night. 
La Sarre is some 488 miles northwest of Montreal, or twenty- 
three hours by train, via the new Transcontinental Railroad. 
First impressions of the place were not those which would arouse 
iny wild enthusiasm. French was spoken almost exclusively. 
But La Sarre is just a baby as towns go. It is only seven years 
old. The people in it are the right kind, however, pioneers of 
the same caliber that founded your city and mine a century or 
so ago. They have plenty of work to do, and lots of room in 
vhich to do it, for La Sarre is in the center of a vast wilderness, 
n a new land of opportunity. Gold, silver and other metals for 
the miner, leagues of timber for the lumber man, fur for the 
oo land for the farmer; all for the asking for those who 
will work. 





Duparquet Lake, Quebec 


Moose Hunt in Quebec 


E. B. Welch 


Up in the Messagami Preserve, in the 
unlds of Quebec, the moose grow big 
and plentiful, with heads like all out- on 
doors. But the king of them all no 
longer rules his wilderness domain, be- 
cause His Majesty, a gigantic old bull 
with a record antler spread of 67% 
inches, now occupies the position of 
honor in this author's trophy room 





WE LEFT La Sarre about 9 o'clock 
the next morning in a motor boat, 
making one stop at the Hudson’s Bay Post 
Abitibi. This was a dismal, desolate 
place, situated on a windswept point of 
land at the junction of Abitibi Lake and 
the Abitibi River. It was entirely different 
from my conception of a Hudson’s Bay 
Post, for my imagination had been fired 
from reading the stories of my favorite 
author, James Oliver Curwood, and I was 
prepared to gaze upon a backwoods Eden of romance and glory. 
However, I could find no beauty in the run-down buildings, the 
nondescript dogs, or the dirty Indian children who ran for cover 
when we spoke to them. I was glad to get away from my shat- 
tered dream and resume the journey up the Abitibi River. 

The first thrill of the trip came at the Dancing Water portage 
This was a short neck of land about 100 yards wide, extending 
across the Abitibi River. It was the end of the motor boat run, 
and we were to continue our trip on the other side in another 
boat. We docked on the lower side of the portage and unloaded 
our duffel. Far in the distance could be heard the exhaust of 
the boat which was coming to meet us. We paid little attention 
to it, however, as we were busy carrying our equipment to the 
upper landing place. You can imagine our surprise when a big 
power canoe drove into sight, bristling with horns. Five men 
jumped out when the canoe docked, and each man had his moose 
—five beautiful heads averaging 50 inches. While the guides 
cooked dinner, we visited with the lucky hunters. Moose talk 
filled the air, and it was sweet music to our ears. From that 
time on, Mike and I were moose crazy. We talked and thought 
only of moose with 50-inch heads; we shot moose in our dreams 
—big ones and little ones, pink ones and red ones. Oh, we had 
it bad. 

Our stay at the portage was necessarily short. The outcom- 
ing men were in a hurry to get to La Sarre to catch the train, and 
we were in a hurry to get to camp and start hunting, so after eat- 
ing, we loaded the boats, exchanged adieus, and started onward 

It was only a short trip up the Abitibi River from the portage 
to Duparquet Lake. I believe this lake is the most beautiful 
body of water I have even seen. Imagine an unbroken shore line 
of virgin wilderness, timber as far as the eye can see. And add 
to this beautiful sight, countless islands, large and small, each a 
miniature forest in itself. The beauty of Duparquet will al- 
ways remain with me. The air was still, except for the steady 


exhaust of our motor, and the surface of the lake was like glass. 
Overhead a flock of ducks was headed southward. 
perfect picture of peace and contentment. 


It was a 
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The main camp, at which we arrived 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, was lo- 
cated on the extreme end of one of the 
largest islands on the lake. Several guides 
were waiting at the dock to take our duf- 
fel; husky devils all of them, some French, 
some Indian and some halfbreed. We were 
conducted to one of the several log cabins 
which were in evidence, and while the 
guides built a fire we unpacked and washed 
up. Shortly before supper Walter Steven- 
son, the supervisor of the camp, called 
Mike and me into the main camp and in- 
troduced us to the guides whom he had 
assigned to us. Joe Freve was to be my 
guide, and Tom Montroy was Mike’s. I 
had noticed these men particularly when 
we disembarked and was well pleased when 
I found they were to guide us. 


T WAS Sunday when we arrived at the 

headquarters camp. On Monday even- 
ing we had what I would call the nerve 
test. Our guides took us out for a short 
hunt, down to the south end of the lake. 
They kidded with us about shaking the 
canoe when we saw a moose, and not be- 
ing able to shoot, but it was all in fun. 
Our calls that night were answered on two 
different occasions, but neither moose came 
in sight. We did not stay out long, as we 
were planning an early start the next morn- 
ing for our actual hunting. 

Tuesday was a perfect day. We were up 
early, but it was 9 o’clock before we finally 
got started, crossing the lake and entering 
the Smoky River. About 11 o’clock we 
saw our first moose. As we rounded a bend 
in the river we surprised a spike-horn feed- 
ing in the water, and came within 50 feet 
of him before he awoke to the fact that he 
had company for breakfast. Mike alarmed 
him trying to get his camera out of the 
case. The moose gazed at us for a couple 
of minutes before he decided to place some 
of the scenery between 
himself and us. Our sud- 
den appearance had not 
greatly. alarmed him, for 
we. called several times, 
and each time he an- 
swered. We could hear 
him thrashing around in 
the brush and ripping 
things up, but we were 
unable to coax him out 
again. A stop was made 
at noon for lunch, and 
the inevitable cup of tea. 
I think I drank more tea 
on this hunting trip than 
I shall drink again during 
the rest of my life. Every 
time we stopped the teapot was put into action. I never realized 
until then the enjoyment there was in a simple cup of tea. 

Up until this time the going had been good. The river was 
quite wide, and there was no perceptible current. Soon after 
lunch we struck our first portage. From then on we worked for 
every foot of ground we covered. The river became so narrow 
that’in places the brush on the banks overlapped in the center 
of the stream. There was one log jam or brush pile after another, 
several of which had to be cut thru with axes. The water became 
swifter and the rapids more numerous. Our canoes were pulled 
thru the smaller rapids, but the larger ones could not be ne- 
gotiated in this manner. Big rapids meant big carries and in sev- 
eral instances it was necessary to cut the portages before we 
could get our canoes and duffel thru. It was fight, fight, fight 
continuously, and a case of pulling and carrying the canoes more 
than we paddled them. A halt was called about 4 o’clock and we 
made camp for the night. I was exhausted. I really believed I 
worked harder that day than I have ever worked before, but I 
enjoyed every minute of it. I did not bother that night to make 
a soft bed; just crawled into my sleeping bag and passed out. I 
could have slept on a rock pile in perfect comfort. The last 
thing I heard was my guide telling me to get a good night’s sleep, 
for the going would be tougher the next day. 

Wednesday was another perfect day. I did not appreciate it 
immediately, as I was stiff and sore in every joint when I awoke. 
What the trip of the day before had started, my bed of that 
night had finished. I felt of the ground beneath my sleeping 
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bag and wondered if I could have picked 
a harder place in the world to sleep. It 
seemed as if all the rocks in Canada had 
sprouted under that bag during the night. 
Breakfast put new life into me, and by the 
time the duffel was gathered up and packed 
into the canoes I was a different man. [| 
even whistled a bit to show the rest of the 
gang that I was still in the party. 


HAvE you ever been on the Smoky? 
If you have you will believe me when 
I say that the first day’s trip was duck soup 
compared to our second day. The going in 
darkest Africa has nothing on the upper 
part of the Smoky River. I have been in 
some tough places in my heretofore un- 
eventful life, but I'll hand the Smoky 
River the brown derby and the brocaded 
suspenders; it has them all beat for rough 
going. The brush on the banks was thicker, 
the log jams were more numerous, the rap- 
ids were longer and swifter, the river was 
narrower and wound in and out like a ser- 
pent. Every portage of the first day was 
doubled on the second, and a few thrown 
in for good measure. I only had my feet 
wet the first day, but the second day I was 
up to my waist several times, and to add 
to our enjoyment the weather started to 
turn cold and the wind to blow. As we 
neared the lake the river widened out and 
became more shallow; the rapids and log 
jams were left behind, but the going was 
still hard, as our canoes kept rubbing the 
river bed. The country was more open and 
flat, and the wind cut thru my wet clothing 
like a knife. By the time we reached the 
lake I was thoroly chilled. 

Our camp site was about half way down 
the lake on a high point of land that com- 
manded an excellent view of the entire 
lake. It took us about a hundred years to 
reach this point, but we finally got there. 
It was getting colder every minute. The 
wind had turned almost 
to a gale, and the sky 
was filling up with clouds. 
The only thing I could 
think of was dry clothes 
and warmth. The mo- 
ment my feet touched 
the ground I grabbed my 
duffel bag and dug into 
it for a change of rai- 
ment. The guides soon 
had a fire roaring, and the 
teapot was put into ac- 
tion. “Ain’t it a grand 
and glorious feelin’” to 
be half frozen one min- 
ute and then to sit by a 
nice warm fire and toast 
your cold shins and drink hot tea. I’ll tell the world it is. It was 
the end of a perfect day for me. 

You have probably read some glowing descriptions of the joys 
of camping, said descriptions being written by some dollar-a- 
word ad man or embryo author with visions of a “best seller,” 
whose sole experience with “the great outdoors” comes on Sun- 
day when he takes a walk in the park. He paints a wonderful 
picture of the joys of living in a tent, or sitting by an open fire 
swapping lies. You know the line he throws; it sounds fine 
when you are reading it, and if you have not been thru the mill 
you probably get all excited and hot-foot it to the nearest sport- 
ing goods store to buy a complete outfit. I would have enjoyed 
having one of those fellows with me on the Smoky, for fact and 
fancy are two different things, and experience is a wonderful 
teacher. 

We landed on Smoky Lake Wednesday afternoon and from 
then until Saturday the weather was terrible. It rained and 
snowed and blew every minute. I think we experienced a taste 
of every kind of weather that the elements were capable of pro- 
ducing, except the right kind for moose hunting. We hugged 
the fire continously, with our shins roasting and our backs freez- 
ing. It seemed to be an endless round of eating, sleeping and 
listening to the wind blow. Hunting was an impossibility, and 
fishing was out of the question, as we had left all our equipment 
at the main camp, on the advice of our guides. They deemed it 
imperative to keep off the lake in the daytime if we intended to 
shoot moose. Our only exercise was chopping wood for the fire, 
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and looking at the sky to see if we 
could discern the silver lining. We 
grew so pessimistic that we even 
imagined the winter freezeup was 
t hand, and began to worry about 
walking back to La Sarre. But just 
when things seemed darkest the 
weather broke. The wind died 
down as suddenly as it had come 
up. One by one small patches ot 
blue sky appeared and the sun be- 
gan to filter thru. By night the 
clouds had disappeared entirely, 
and in their place thousands of 
stars were gleaming. The air was 
still and calm, and in the distance 
the northern lights danced fitfully, 
resembling an eerie sunrise. Lite 
was worth living again—it was per- 
fect moose weather. 


HE first faint traces of dawn 

were approaching when we were 
awakened by our guides. Whisper- 
ing words of caution, they bade us 
dress as quickly as possible and to 
make no noise. While we were 
dressing, a moose called directly 
across the lake from our camp. Far 
down the lake another answered. 
As quietly as possible the canoes 
were placed in the water and we 
were soon on our way, Mike and 
Tom toward the lower end of the lake, Joe and I toward the 
upper end. 

As we neared the end of the lake we could hear a moose 
splashing in the water and thrashing around in the bush. Stop- 
ping the canoe, Joe gave a soft, low call. The moose answered; 
then all was quiet. In about five minutes Joe called again, very 
softly. . We could hear the moose start this time, and taking ad- 
vantage of the racket he was making, we edged our way toward 
the lake shore. Suddenly all was quiet. We waited for a few 
moments and then Joe called again. There was no answer, and 
my heart sank, for I thought we had lost him. For ten minutes 
we waited patiently. Not a sound could be heard. I felt a 
movement of the canoe and into the air rose that long moaning 
cow call from Joe’s horn. Before the echo of that call had died 
in the hills, another call rent the air directly in front of us and I 
thought for a moment that hell had broken loose and was coming 
toward us. I grasped my Springfield tighter and peered into 
the gloom. It seemed as if a drove of moose were coming to- 
ward us and bringing the whole forest with them. With every 
step that moose took he uttered a grunt; and every grunt 
sounded nearer and nearer. 

In the back of the canoe Joe was striving his best to outdo 
the on-coming moose in noise-making. He splashed around in 
the water with his horn and then swept it back and forth in the 





Joe Freve and the big bull 





Rolling him over; a man-sized job 


Then he would vary these noises with a 
grunt or two. Suddenly all was quiet again. I felt a touch on 
my back, and glacing around I saw Joe pointing. Slowly and 
carefully I turned and looked in the direction of his pointing 
finger. Standing in the gloom directly in front of us and not 50 
yards away, almost invisible in the semi-darkness, was the largest 
animal I had ever seen. His eyes gleamed like balls of fire, and I 
fully expected to see him come crashing toward us. Slowly I 
raised my gun and took aim, pressed the trigger, and a blinding 
crash rent the air. Just as I pulled he started toward us, but at 
the report of the gun he wheeled and turned broadside to me. 
Three more times I fired, and as I raised my gun for the fifth and 
last shot, he turned completely around and headed back into the 
forest. I again pressed the trigger and with the report of the 
gun he disappeared. All was quiet for a moment or two and 
then a long, low groan filled the air. “He is hit hard” said Joe; 
“he won’t go far,” and as he was saying this, there came a swish- 
ing of paddles and Mike and Tom joined us. My bombard- 
ment had spoiled their hunting for the morning, so they decided 
to come over and see what it was all about. 

The sun soon thrust its head over the horizon and the fog be- 
gan to lift. What had been dim shadows in the early morning 
gloom now took distinct forms. It developed that where the 
moose had stood was a flat neck of swamp land some 75 yards 
wide, formed bythe junction of 
lake and the river. It was impos- 
sible to land on the lake side of 
this neck because of the swampy 
nature of the ground, so we chose 
as our landing place a point on 
the river which looked higher and 
more wooded. Our search was short. 
As our canoe poked its head into 
the bank I stood up, and directly 
in front of me, about 50 yards 
away, I saw a horn pointing sky- 
ward out of the brush. It was Old 
Man Moose, deader than King Tut 
himself. 

For the next few hours every- 
body was busy. Mike and I had to 
secure our quota of pictures, and 
Joe and Tom had their work to do 
on the head. It was well toward 
noon when we started back to camp 
with the trophy. We had hazarded 
many guesses as to the width of 
his enormous spread, said guesses 
running from 60 to 70 inches. When 
we finally landed at camp the tape 
proved the spread to be 67% 
inches, a record for that region, so 
far as we knew. 

A detailed account of what fol- 
lowed might prove boresome, so I 
shall skip over it as quickly as pos- 
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bushes on the bank. 





Rough stuff on the Smoky 


sible. Mike and Tom hunted incessantly for the next week, but 
without success. The cold weather evidently had driven the moose 
down to the more wooded section, as the country in which we 
were hunting had been swept by a great fire and afforded little or 
no protection to wild life during the cold weather. Our food sup- 
ply finally became alarmingly low and we were compelled to 
break camp and hit the trail for headquarters. The trip down the 
river was somewhat easier, as we were going with the current, 
ind while we had several upsets, shooting the various rapids, 
such things were all in a day’s work and we were used to it. 
Headquarters camp was reached in the afternoon of the second 
day, and after a rest of a few days we headed for home. 

As I look back on my hunting trip there are several things 
which stand out in my mind as contributing directly to its suc- 
cess. Our guides were the best men whom I have ever been 
privileged to accompany on any hunting trip. They knew their 
business perfectly, and in addition were wonderful entertainers 
during the long days and nights that we spent in camp on Smoky 
Lake waiting for the weather to break. Some of my best times 
on the trip are centered around these two men. 


xo 


O ENCOURAGE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY of 

wild life, including both fish and game and all species 
thereof, Outdoor Life is conducting a prize photographic 
contest for its readers, under the following conditions: 

Any reader of Outdoor Life may compete, provided he 
or she is not a professional photographer. This does not 
mean, however, that you must personally develop your film 
or plate. Developing and printing may be done by your 
camera supply shop or elsewhere. Only photos on glossy 
paper may be entered—not films or plates. 

There is no restriction as to class of fish or game, but 
photographs must be original, recent, and not previously 
published. Photos may be of either live or dead subjects, 
but it is essential that they be taken in a natural setting, not 
posed on or before a canvas or artificial background. Orig- 
inality, clearness of detail and general photographic merit 
will govern the selection of prize winners. Excessive game 
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Y RIFLE played an impor. 

tant part in the proceedings, 
and should come in for its share of 
the praise. It was one of those 
gems fashioned by that master 
craftsman, Bob Owens, a model of 
precision and balance, light as a 
feather, but still retaining all the 
original strength and hard-hitting 
qualities which Uncle Sam first put 
into it. If you have ever seen or 
handled one of Bob Owens’s rebuilt 
Springfields you will know what | 
mean. Mere words seem _inade- 
quate when describing works of 
art or things of beauty. 

It was a Western lubaloy bullet 
that killed the moose, and it cer- 
tainly did wreck him—one in the 
shoulder that made his front end 
feel like a mound of jelly, and one 
in the rear quarters that did it all 
over again. So the lubaloys also 
did their part. 

Our guides told us that the terri- 
tory we were hunting was the best 
moose country they had ever seen 
in that section of the New North 
All that is necessary is hunting 
weather; the moose are there if 
you can hit them. We saw areas on the Smoky River and on 
Smoky Lake which resembled cow pastures, they were so cut up 
with moose tracks. “Impossible,” you will say. But fact is 
stronger than fiction. 

We received exceptionally courteous treatment from the 
Canadian National Railways. Everyone connected with that 
system seemed to be more than solicitious for our welfare and 
comfort, and did everything possible to make our journey pleas- 
ant. This railroad passes thru a very picturesque country and 
the scenery is a continuous panorama of interest and enjoyment 

As I have said before, the New North is a real country, in- 
habited by real people. Everywhere on our journey we received 
the glad hand. Everyone seemed more than ready to help us 
along and make our trip easier. It gets under a man’s skin, you 
know, this backwoods courtesy, for it comes from the heart; it’s 
spontaneous and sincere. So some day I’m going back again to 
hit the trail up Smoky River to Smoky Lake, where the big ones 
grow, with heads like all outdoors. And I hope the going is just 
as tough, and that the weather is just as rough, for after all it’s 
not what vou get, but the fun vou have in getting it. 


bags are barred. The fisherman or hunter may appear in the 
photo if desired. 

The contest started with the October number and will 
run until December 15. Photographs submitted must show 
the United States postmark not later than that date to be 
eligible. The print submitted is to become the property of 
Outdoor Life. 

Each photo must be accompanied by name and address 
of the entrant and description of subject, also stating where 
and when taken. Prints should be mailed flat (not rolled), 
preferably between two pieces of cardboard for protection. 

Winners will be selected by the editorial staff of Outdoor 
Life immediately after close of contest and prizes awarded 
at once. 

Address all photos, articles or inquiries pertaining to this 
contest to Photographic Contest Editor, Outdoor Life, 1824 
Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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(Gj HERE ono living ing none -ae 
? voted to a purpose than the salmon 
found in streams and off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia. Unlike Atlantic Ocean salmon, 
these fish die after spawning; yet, despite 
certain death, they return during maturity 
to the stream from which they entered the 
sea, to lay and fertilize their eggs, often 
battling against heavy odds to gain their 
last working places. 

The salmon are at once the most nutritious and sensible of 
fish, but because of heavy inroads by commercial fishermen, their 
efforts keep pace with increased consumption by natural produc- 
tion have proved hopeless. Hence human agencies take steps to 
save the Pacific salmon for the future. The Sacramento River 
of California has witnessed a great diminution of its supply and, 
say zoologists, dams and water used for irrigation will take the 
rest. unless self-propagation is aided. 

The young salmon never sees its parents. After the female 
has deposited as many as 6,000 eggs on the bottom of a stream 
the male fertilizes them. If one of the pair dies during this pro- 
cess the other continues the futile effort of egg-laying or fertiliza- 
tion. But both die before the first egg hatches. 

Why, then, does the young salmon follow in its parents’ wake? 
To the zoologist the fish studies the question of his being—what 
am 1? why am I? whither am I going?—and concludes after three 


Upper left—Ripe fish, taken from egg-taking station for spawning. 

'pper right—Artificial spawning. 

Left center—Male salmon which has naturally spawned, fighting to the 
_ last gasp. 

Right center—Ripe male before spawning. 


Science Increases Fish Production 
Andrew R. Boone 


To the unitiated the habits and char- 
acteristics of our western salmon are 
practically an unknown quantity, which 
is not strange, inasmuch as their pecu- 
liar spawning actions are much of a 
mystery even to scientists. This article 
contains some interesting sidelights on 
the question 


or six months in the stream to go to sea 
for more food. Some remain in their na- 
tive water a year or more, but do not grow 
as rapidly as the more daring. 

The wanderers gad about the Pacific, 
some going north from the mouth of their 
native river, others south. Sacramento 
River salmon, leaving thru the San Fran- 
cisco Golden Gate, are found as far north 
as the Klamath River and as far south as 
Monterey Bay. 

The males mature at three years; the females at four. Then 
they return to the stream of their nativity to spawn and die 
This is the cycle of the normal salmon’s life. Each female de- 
posits several thousand eggs—sometimes 6,000, tho this is ap- 
proximately the upper limit—but many of these are lost, being 
carried away by the stream before fertilization or eaten by other 
fish. The percentage of loss is very high. In the light of this great 
waste, the haphazard nature of the proceeding, science has taken 
a hand. Under its supervision some nine-tenths of the eggs are 
ene sam taken from the female and nearly all of these are 
1ratched. 


HE California Fish and Game Commission, witnessing deple- 
tion of salmon in streams under its jurisdiction, has in- 
stalled apparatus to catch ripe salmon returning to their birth- 
places. Once captured, the female is killed and her eggs taken 


Lower left— Implements used in artificial spawning: Milk can with 
screen; killing club; slitting knife; trough for holding pan; pan to re- 
ceive the eggs. 

Lower right—Corner of Fall Creek rearing pond. Note small salmon at- 
tempting to escape by leaping at in-flow. 
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and fertilized. They are taken to hatcheries for hatching and 
from there to ponds, where the young are reared before being 
released again with a tag for identification. 

Naturally, the female gives out the eggs a few at a time in 
swift, cold water, near the bottom of the stream. At the same 
place, or a short distance downstream, the male extrudes a small 
quantity of milt for fertilization. The hit-and-miss nature of this 
is apparent, for the eggs and milt may never come in contact. 

Artificially, the fish ready for spawning are taken from the 
egg-taking station and placed in floating wooden cars, where they 
are held until the crew is ready for them. At the appointed time 
one male and one female are lifted from a car and the female 
killed. Her eggs and milt from the male are expressed simulta- 
neously into a pan, fertilization being thus guaranteed. 

For this simple tools are utilized: a stick for killing, a knife 
for slitting the female, a pan to receive the eggs, a trough to hold 
the pan and a milk can with strainer in which the eggs are stored 
for trahsportation. 

The eggs are taken to a hatchery, where in some fifty days 
the young appear. They are at first helpless creatures; they can- 
not swim and are subject to depredation of larger fish. For this 
reason they are kept in private waters until they reach their 
second stage of growth, the fry, when they are safe from other 
species. 

At three or four weeks of age the young salmon are removed 
from the hatchery to a rearing pond which simulates the natural 
habitat of the fish. Here they behave just as tho they reside in a 
stream, on a diet of chopped liver and a cereal. 

A few weeks later they are again scooped into milk cans, car- 
ried to some small stream and there “poured back in,” now ready 
to take up their own battles with life. For three or four years 
they wander around western waters, at the end of which time 
they deposit and fertilize more eggs, unless in the meantime 
some fisherman’s net has gathered them in. 

To the scientist the instincts which send salmon of each suc- 
ceeding generation along the paths followed by their forbears are 
inexplicable. Fisher-folk offer various explanations. One Sacra- 
mento River fisherman, admitting he does not know why the 
voung float downstream tail first, says the roots along the banks 
have a peculiar odor and the mature fish, smelling these, find 
their way back of the starting place. 

Various agencies, acting for the International Fisheries In- 
vestigation Federation, are now tagging salmon in the waters 
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along the Pacific Coast. Metal tags are attached to the upper 
part of the tail. Both commercial fishermen and sportsmen fre- 
quently haul these tagged fish from the water. By such studies 
as this much information regarding migrations is obtained. 

Of the various salmon, the large, rich king species is most 
prized. The silver salmon is considered a delicacy except where 
compared with the king. Dog and humpback are nearing ex- 
tinction. 

“Salmon need protection,” declares Dr. John O. Snyder, sal- 
mon expert for the California Fish and Game Commission. “We 
are now wvestigating by statistical studies the life history of the 
fish. The scale, for instance, tells virtually all we need to know 
about an individual’s habits—its age, whether it went to sea and 
its length at each birthday. With a complete knowledge of the 
life history we can apply the information to proper conserva- 
tion.” 

The chief enemies of natural propagation are found to be 
dams, which the fish cannot jump in their return upstream; pollu- 
tion, and the taking of water for irrigation. The Klamath River 
of northern California is the last game fish stand of that section, 
except the Sierra streams. The Columbia River gives up many 
salmon, famous the world over. 

Despite comprehensive studies in the past, much remains to 
be learned about their habits. It is known that the youngest can 
bear mild salt water, composed of one part sea water and three 
parts fresh; but they must be grown before venturing into full- 
strength sea water, which they usually reach during their fourth 
or fifth month. : 

Salmon show no hesitation about beginning their adventure- 
some life. They start downstream as soon as they are able to 
swim, traveling generally in schools and at night. They cover 
about 10 miles a day. 

Little is known about their ocean habits, except that they re- 
turn to the original stream after two or three years, probably be- 
cause of their usual proximity to it. 

In returning to San Francisco bay en route to the Sacramento 
River spawning ground, they enter against the ebb-tide and after 
a hard fight reach the river. There are two runs each year—in 
spring and fall. After reaching the spawning place the salmon 
are in fairly good condition, altho without food for several weeks, 
or perhaps months. As the spawning process continues both sexes 
become emaciated until, finally, both give their lives, martyrs to 
parenthood and your dinner table. 





Ducks---and Fair Play 


Othe WERE in duck country; there 
\\’ was no doubt about that. One fine 
afternoon during the open season of 1918 
our party was “exploring” in search of new 
shooting grounds. A few miles east of Mc- 
Henry, N.D., we found that rolling coun- 
try dotted with small marshes or lakes surrounded by grain fields, 
which always looks promising to the duck shooter. 

There is one disadvantage, however, in this kind of country in 
North Dakota. There is a marsh for every shooter in the state. 
Wild fowl have so many feeding and resting places that there is 
no particular place that will afford good shooting at all times 
without some degree of uncertainty. Should some slight move- 
ment of the hunter come to the attention of the old leader of the 
incoming flock, he just quacks a command to his followers to 
maintain their altitude and pass on to the next marsh a half mile 
away. What is a half mile to a duck? And one marsh is as good 
as another. 

A few rods ahead, one promising looking marsh stretched to- 
ward us from the north, narrowing to a small strip as it touched 
the highway over which we were passing. Just ahead near the 
road we could see several species of ducks feeding and sunning 
themselves, also a considerable number of others farther away in 
the water, which was well covered by a heavy growth of marsh 
grass, and also had an island about in the center, which could be 
reached by a shooter who happened to be equipped with waders, 
as we were. Of course, we stopped the car and piled out in a 
hurry. I started to walk up the road in hopes of getting a shot or 
two as the ducks flushed. Stooping down low in the ditch, I suc- 
ceeded in walking within range and stopped two nice gadwalls 
as they rose. 


T THE report of my gun several thousand ducks rose from 
this marsh, circled around and settled down again. Oh, boy! 

We took one look at those ducks, at the marsh, at the fine long 
patches of cover, at the island in the center, to which we could 
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The experiences of a duck shooter on 
North Dakota swamps, and some 
things he learned about posted land 


wade and be in the thickest of the flight; 
and decided that this was a good place 
to park. 

But with most good signs there are a few 
bad ones, and so it happened in this case. 
Only a few yards from where I stood, at- 
tached to the wire fence that almost invariably encloses a North 
Dakota farm, there hung limply by the corners a square piece of 
cloth that had once been white. It was dirty and torn and weather 
stained, but it had a sinister appearance. I walked over to it and, 
sure enough, it was what was left of a “keep off” sign. There was 
nothing left except the cloth—no words of warning—but we knew 
from its position, and the way it hung, what it was there for. It 
must have been there at least three years, judging from its condi- 
tion. But, after all, a sign that old and made of cloth is not 
really a sign, is it? And if the owner cared about shooters, he 
would have a good sign there, would he not? Of course he would. 
So, being duck shooters, we decided that we were most welcome, 
and besides, we did not see any signs of life at the farm buildings. 

We took our positions around the marsh at the most likely 
looking places, one of the party wading over to the island. This 
marsh we found was over a mile in length, but not so wide, and 
therefore considerable shooting took place without driving th: 
ducks out. I was located nearest the farm house, in a good blind 
furnished by a natural growth of weeds on the shore. And these 
natural growths I have always found to be the best blinds. There 
were flocks of blue-winged teal, and also quite a number of sin- 
gles, flying about. 


O SOONER was I well located than two came my way, offer- 

ing nice straight-over shots. One folded up and came straight 
down as a result of my offering. Several flocks passed to my 
right and left, disclosing that I was just about in line of a fair 
flight of these swift little sports. And I found that they were all 
headed southwest to another larger lake. A high gadwall tried to 
sneak over, but he should have gone around. I tossed him over 
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beside the teal. Two gadwalls came next, rather high, and I 
knocked one down on a long slant, and he struck the ground so 
hard that I felt he would stay where he struck. I did not leave 
my blind, as there was a large number of ducks in the air. 

Looking toward the house, I noticed a lad of about 13 years 
coming toward me. He was decked out with a single-barreled 16- 
bore gun and high rubber boots. He was headed straight for me, 
and I wondered for a few moments whether he was really going 
to hunt ducks with a single-barreled gun. Just before he was 
close enough to say anything, I put on a particularly wide smile 
and said, “How are you?” 

He said, “Hello.” 

He came into my blind and sat down. I immediately put a lot 
of questions to him regarding duck shooting in that country. He 
informed me that there was plenty of shooting about two miles 
west. All this time the chap over on the island was quite busy, so 
I thought best to keep talking. Questioning the lad whether his 
father objected to our shooting, he replied, “Yes,” and then added, 
“unless sometimes if you ask him.” “Hey, get that one,” he yelled, 
as a high mallard went over from behind us. But he got past the 
one shot that I sent after him. 


7 ASKED my new friend whether his father was at home; and 

4 he called my attention to the driver of a team approaching, 
saying that his father was just returning from town. The boy. had 
moved a few rods from me, and was standing near a patch of tall 
grass. I called to him, “Say, I dropped a duck just about where 
you are. If you will find him for me, I 
will give you a quarter.” “How much?” 
he asked. “A quarter,” I yelled back. He 
stooped down and picked up a duck near 
his feet, and brought it over to me. He 
had been standing and looking at the 
duck while I was talking to him. But he 
would not accept the quarter. For the 
first time I asked the lad his name, and 
he said it was Barclay, so I went over to 
the road and awaited the arrival of his 
father. When Mr. Barclay arrived I in- 
troduced myself, told him of my conver- 
sation with his son, and alluded to any 
possible objections to my party shooting on his premises. He 
said, “Well, I have had a lot of trouble with shooters. Last year 
someone shot one of my cows, and did not even investigate the 
damage done.” I assured him that my party. was composed of 
experienced shooters, and I would guarantee him against damage. 
He left me, saying, “Well, you may go ahead and shoot today.” 
I seemed to notice an emphasis on the “today.” 

I returned to my blind and young friend greatly relieved. I 
could go ahead and enjoy what shooting was left during the after- 
noon. Across the marsh, near a straw stack, I noticed a small white 
tent and near it a Ford car. I asked the lad who they were, and 
he said, “They are hunters. They have been there for two days. 
We don’t know who they are.” Questioning him as to whether 
they had received permission to pitch their tent, he stated that 
they had not asked permision, nor had they been near the farm 
buildings. 


VER a mile north of my blind I had noticed great flocks of 
ducks.circling for some time, apparently over one spot. Judg- 
ing that there must be another marsh or lake there, I called at- 
tention to this fact to the nearest member of my party, and sug- 
gested that he and I take the car and investigate. He agreed 
readily, and we followed the highway to where we thought this 
lake should be. Upon our arrival, we found no evidence of a 
lake, nothing but a very small, deep pool a few yards in diameter. 
In this were a number of fine greenheads, but they flushed before 
we were within range. Knowing that there must be ducks very 
close, we started to look for another lake. We left the car, and 
had no sooner started walking than about 2,000 greenheads arose 
in one body from a wheat stubble field about three gun-shots east 
of us. We lost no time getting into that field and into some kind 
of cover. My friend picked a straw stack some distance from me. 
I was lucky enough to find a small patch of heavy weeds that the 
reapers had gone around. About this time the ducks started to 
return in small flocks and singles, just the ideal kind of shooting. 

But what was wrong? I could not connect with anything. 
Greenhead after greenhead came straight over me. I could count 
the feathers in their tails, and see every different color, as they 
banked and turned. I was well covered and the ducks were ab- 
solutely unaware of my presence until after my shot. We shot 

half hour steadily before we finally got those big beauties all 
scared out of that field. And I had one greenhead in my blind 
when the shooting stopped, and no*cripples down, out of at least 
ity shots. 

As soon as it was evident that there would be no more shoot- 
ing, my friend came out of his straw stack and we immediately 
started a long string of the usual duck shooters’ “reasons.” My 





friend did not have a feather to show for his admitted fifty shots. 
Of course, the reason was simply this. We had been shooting all 
afternoon at those fast-flying blue-winged teal and other fast 
ducks, and when we were put up against this sudden change to 
slow field-feeding mallards, we were simply shooting away ahead 
of them and could not realize it. Why, those greenheads were 
scarcely moving at all. They had arrived at their feeding grounds, 
put on the brakes, and were ready for lunch, and we could not 
realize that the speed was not there. We took our one greenhead 
and started back to our former positions, hoping that the other 
members of our party had not heard those one hundred shots, and 
we took good care not to describe our experience. 


FTER spending the night at the hotel, we decided to return 
to the Barclay marsh to try again at easier shots than field- 
feeding mallards — namely, blue-wings — that we could hit. This 
time, upon our arrival, we requested permission to shoot, which 
was readily granted. We also discovered that the owners of the 
small white tent and Ford car had vacated, leaving the gate to 
the pasture wide open after passing thru, and very soon Mr. Bar- 
clay found his cattle running over his neighbor’s fields. Upon 
learning of this, we felt doubly grateful for the permission to 
shoot 
We took our positions as before, one of the party wading over 
to the island. This time I was fortunate in having quite a flight 
of redheads come my way, with the usual sprinkling of blue-wings. 
Up in North Dakota those redheads are peculiar ducks. When 
they start for somewhere they keep on 
going. They will not flare when you arise 
in your blind, or even when you shoot, 
and they will almost fly into your face 
rather than turn aside if they are headed 
your way. I suppose this is because they 
have not been shot at much previous to 
their arrival in North Dakota. But how 
they can travel! It takes a long lead to 
connect. 

One big drake made a turn in the sun- 
light, away to the north of my blind, and 
I distinctly caught that bronze flash as he 
banked to make a left turn and started 
down the west side of the marsh. He followed the shore for some 
distance, and then turned to the center and started toward me. 
He passed directly over my friend on the island, but rather high. 
One shot from that locality merely pushed him a little faster as 
he advanced in my direction. I had been watching him for some 
time, had judged his height and speed, and was all ready to give 
just the proper lead and toss him over to start a nice bag for the 
day. I was dead right about everything but the lead. My expe- 
rience was one of the things that makes duck shooting in my 
opinion the greatest sport in the world. How you can take all 
day to prepare for one duck coming your way, with every oppor- 
tunity to make all calculations, and then miss him a mile; and 
at another time, when you are taken by surprise, you snap at one 
and kill him in the air, is beyond me. 


| A few moments two headed my way, low down, and offered 
a side shot. I brought one of these down, but not dead, and he 
tried to dive. However, the water was too shallow at that point, 
and he had to stay in sight, but it took three more shots to turn 
him over. It is remarkable how those redheads can ride the water 
with charge after charge of shot apparently placed right on them. 
Here came a flock of bluewings strung out in a line directly in 
front, and I topped three in a convenient place to be retrieved. 
That was the most that I had stopped out of one bunch. 

I really enjoyed watching my friend on the island more 
than my own shooting. He is a fine shot, and I got into the habit 
of making silent bets with myself as to the outcome of a duck’s 
career, as said duck would try to get over that island. Quite often 
it took the second shot to stop said duck, but the bird that came 
within range of Chas. King, had little chance of getting away. 
In fact, I became so fascinated watching those ducks going over 
a island that I missed many chances at easy shots from my own 

lind. 

The members of the party were now beginning to experience 
that “restless” feeling about the trip of 100 miles homeward. We 
had had a wonderful outing, had plenty of game, and were look- 
ing with pleasure toward those inevitable duck dinners that had 
been already arranged with friends who could not make the trip 
with us. 

We called at the farm home to express our appreciation of the 
courtesy extended us, and were given a standing invitation by Mr. 
Barclay to call again and shoot on his premises at any time. The 
outcome has been that I have shot ducks on this marsh every 
year since that fall, until my coming to California in 1923. 

Should I ever have the privilege of shooting ducks in North 
Dakota again, I shall not overlook that marsh on the farm of 
“my friend,” J. D. Barelay. 
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To Far Western Alaska for Big Game 


Opin )RE Al Peel had left us the pre- 


vious afternoon he had drawn my at- 
tention to some fresh snow on the peaks at 
the back of our camp. We were still in the 
month of August and it was undoubtedly 
very early for snow; we thought that it 
might possibly indicate an early winter. 
We were now in country well above the 
timber line; in fact, in the latitude that 
we had now reached —that is, about 62° 
north — the timber begins to disappear at 
about 2,000 feet above sea level. 

On the morning of the 3lst of August, 
Andy and I followed up Rock 
Cony Creek to prospect the 
country for sheep. So far we 
had seen no signs of any. The 
valley mounted steeply behind 
our camp and for a distance of 
3 or 4 miles cut a huge gash in 
the mountains which divided 
Ptarmigan Valley from the 
valley of the South Fork of 
the Kuskokwim. 

About 2 miles behind our 
camp there was a very large 
rock slide, and while we were 
crossing this slide we heard a 
peculiar sound which appeared 
to come from the rocks be- 
neath our feet. It was unmis- 
takably the voice of some ani- 
mal. It was a sort of short call 
which might be interpreted by 
the expression “Ooh,” pro- 
nounced in a shrill treble voice. 
Andy was as mystified as I 
was. On that occasion we could 
not wait to investigate, because 
we had no idea how far our 
valley would take us in our 
search for sheep, but on a sub- 
sequent day we found that the 
sound was made by the rock 
cony (Ochotona collaris) which 
we discovered lived amongst 
the rocks and came out at any 
convenient opening, from which 
position it uttered its peculiar 
call. It was very difficult to 
spot them on the rock slide, 
their coloring being an almost 
exact replica of the gray and 
brown boulders amongst which 
they lived. 

We saw numbers of both spe- 
cies of ptarmigan, the willow ptarmigan predominating. Altho 
the rock ptarmigan were in country which suited them, they did 
not appear to be in anything like the numbers that the willow 
ptarmigan were. 
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Sheep’ No. 1. 


FTER we had followed up this valley for some 3 miles we 
came across a big cow moose. We had seen many moose 
tracks but had not come across the animals before. This moose 
was shortly joined by a yearling, and altho they did not altogeth- 
er ignore our presence, they only moved away slowly and appar- 
ently with considerable reluctance. About 5 miles from our camp 
the valley forked, the right-hand stream rising quickly to a sad- 
dle which we presumed was the divide between the Happy River 
and the Kuskokwim Valley. At the head of this valley, on the 
slopes of the saddle, we saw two or three white specks, which our 
glasses revealed to us as sheep. They were, however, ewes or very 
young rams, and as the left-hand fork was a much more attrac- 
tive looking place for sheep, being a much larger valley with 
many side gullies leading from it, we turned to the left and de- 
cided to try our luck following up the larger stream to its source. 
The valley we were in, altho very narrow and stony at the 
bottom, rose on the left side in a gentle slope to the higher moun- 
tains, which were perhaps half a mile back from the stream itself. 
The slopes were broken up into ridges, with shallow valleys in 
between, which, as we progressed toward the head of the valley, 
limited our outlook, we being able to see only from one ridge to 
the other, the shallow valleys in between being hidden from view 
until we reached each ridge in turn. We saw no signs of sheep 
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Note the remarkable head of horns, which are little worn; 
they measured 42% inches in length 


Theodore R. Hubback 


Being an account of five months spent 
in Alaska hunting brown bears, moun- 
tain sheep, moose and woodland cari- 
bou. A story which bristles thruout its 
major portion with thrilling incidents, 
narrow escapes from personal injury, 
and heart-breaking hardships in a coun- 
try heretofore unexplored by sportsmen 


on any of the ridges, but the valleys were 
so many depressions of uncertainty which 
might contain anything. 

We had crossed two of these ridges and 
were about a mile from the fork when, ris- 
ing to the third ridge, we saw, on the 
slope of the next ridge but one, a moun- 
tain sheep. We immediately got under 
cover and, crawling up to a suitable out- 
look, were soon busy with our glasses. | 
had a pair of binoculars of 8 power, by 
of London. Andy had a 12-power 
glass of American make, a very fine glass. 
but it was necessary to hold jt 
very still when searching the 
hillside for game. 


E SOON ‘discovered that 

in the next valley but 
one to us there were two sheep. 
They were both lying down. 
The one which we had first 
seen was facing away from us 
and appeared to have a mag- 
nificent pair of horns. The 
other sheep, which was higher 
up, whose position command- 
ed the small valley between 
the two ridges, was facing us. 
He did not appear to have 
horns anything like as massive 
as the one below him. We de- 
cided to make a long detour 
by retracing our steps until we 
got down to the stream at the 
bottom of the valley, from 
where we hoped to be able to 
carry out a stalk under cover 
of the ridges. If this was suc- 
cessful we should be able to 
get within 50 or 60 yards of 
the bigger sheep. 

We had no difficulty until 
reaching a spot in the main 
stream, which was by the for- 
mation of the ground in full 
view of the upper sheep, and 
the only thing to do was to 
crawl along on our stomachs 
in the stream itself. This ma- 
neuver was both cold and un- 
comfortable. The most opti- 
mistic person could not have 
described the stones in that 
mountain stream as anything 
but sharp. 

Having passed this danger spot, we soon reached the mouth 
of the little stream which ran into the main stream from the head 
of the small valley, up which we proposed to make our stalk. 

In following up the little stream we again came to a place 
where the sheltering bank fell away, and there was nothing to 
screen our movements from the sheep which was on the higher 
level. Altho there was not much water in this stream, the dis- 
tance we had to crawl was much greater than that on the first oc- 
casion and the stones we had to negotiate were just as sharp. If 
ever you have to crawl over stones with a little stream trickling 
between them you will be surprised at the rapidity with which 
your trousers and boots fill up with water. However, we finally 
passed this spot, too, and found ourselves under a high bank. 
The last view we had had of the sheep which was lying on the 
higher level led us to believe that he at any rate had not moved 
at all from the place where we had first seen him. Since leaving 
our original outlook we had never seen the bigger sheep at all, 
and a hoped that he had remained where we had previously 
seen him. 
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OLLOWING up the small stream, we came to a depression 

in the bank, which seemed to be somewhere about opposite 
where the bigger sheep lay. The slope in front of us was high and 
steep, possibly 200 feet abovg the bed of the stream. It was ex- 
pected that when we had climbed to the top of the bank in front 
of us—we were quite screened from the view of both sheep now 
until we arrived at the ridge—the bigger sheep would be found 
50 or 60 yards below us. We climbed the ridge, but found that 
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before we could see where the bigger sheep was the one on the 
higher ground was coming into view. We flattened ourselves in 
the short scrub, amongst which there were many bushes of blue- 
berries, and wriggling up the few remaining yards to the top of 
the ridge we saw the big sheep still facing away from us about 
70 yards distant but considerably below us. He was still lying 
down. I saw out of the tail of my left eye that the sheep on the 
higher ground had stood up and was looking towards us. I could 
now see that his head was not in the same class at all with that 
of the one below. The sheep in front of us had a magnificent 
pair of horns which seemed really too big for his head. 

Had I been able to take my time over the shot I do not think 
that the sheep would ever have got up, but I was afraid that the 
other sheep, which had obviously seen us, might give the alarm 
and two or three bounds would have taken the big fellow out of 
sight. I was still lying down, so resting my left elbow on the 
ground in front of me to take my shot, I found that there was 
merely a spongy mass below my arm. The combination of moss, 
dwarf blueberry bushes and grass, while providing a beautiful 
cushion on which to lie, was a poor substitute for solid ground as 
a rest for one’s arm when trying to take a bead on the broad, 
white back of the sheep. I fired and then stood up. I was using 
the .400 which, altho rather heavy for sheep hunting, was the rifle 
I was accustomed to. 

The sheep rose from his bed and hobbled forward two or three 
steps. I said to Andy, “He’s hit;” but Andy, who had his glasses 
on the sheep, answered, “Hell, no! look what he’s doing.” I 
looked, and to my utter astonishment I saw that the sheep was 
feeding! I suppose it must have been the combination of surprise 
and disgust at my failure to hit the sheep that made me fire too 
hurriedly with by left barrel, and I missed it again! Still the 
sheep did not run away, but I suppose the noise of the firing and 
the thudding of the bullets excited his curiosity, and he now 
deigned to turn round and look towards us. 


WAS stiH mystified by the way he moved. He certainly looked 
as if he was hit, because he was obviously very lame in both 
fore feet. While this was going on I had reloaded my rifle and 
had noticed also that the sheep on the upper ground had made 
no attempt to run away, but was still staring at us, probably as 
surprised as the one in front of us. Having reloaded, I threw up 
my rifle to fire again at the sheep with the charmed. life, when he 
started to run directly towards us, so I waited until he was within 
30 yards and then shot him in the chest. The other sheep now 
moved off, and as he had a very poor pair of horns we were not 
interested in him further. 

We only had a few yards to go to examine our quarry. I had 
shot Ovis dalli in the Kenai Peninsula three years before; one of 
the sheep I shot there was an old ram and was a fine specimen of 
the Kenai sheep, but directly I saw the horns of the sheep before 
me I realized that I had obtained a trophy far and away better 
than anything I had collected before. The following dimensions 
will show what a magnificent head this sheep had: 
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Inset shows how badly the 


an o d-timer. 
horns were “‘broomed”’ 


Mr. Hubback and sheep No. 2; 


Length of right horn, 42% inches. 

Length of left horn, 41 inches. 

Circumference of right horn at base, 15 inches. 

Circumference of left horn at base, 15% inches. 

Spread between tips of horns, 24% inches. 

There were more than thirteen rings on its horns. The reason 
why this sheep had appeared to be lame was because its right fore 
foot had been so severely frostbitten the previous year that it 
only had one hoof. The left forefoot, altho there were two hoofs 
on it, was also badly crippled; in fact, all four feet had been frost- 
bitten and I felt confident that this ram could not have survived 
another winter. The tips of his horns, as the phootgraph shows, 
were very little worn. 

We took the head and headskin and made our way back to 
camp, where we arrived late that evening, tired but very well 
pleased with the day’s sport. It had been a glorious day, with 
much sunshine, and there was every indication of settled weather 
ahead of us, despite Al Peel’s snow on the mountain tops. 


HE next day, the 1st of September, Andy went up the valley 
to bring in the sheep meat, and I remained in camp and 
finished the cleaning and curing of the headskin. 

Andy came back about 3 o’clock and brought with him two. 
specimens of the rock conies that we had located the previous 
day. He also brought back a big load of sheep meat which would 
keep us going for some time. We fully appreciated the chops 
that night for our dinner. Andy told me that after he had cut up 
the carcass of the sheep he had followed up the stream to a small 
saddle which had shut out the head of the valley from our view 
the previous day, and from this point he had seen two more 
sheep. He had also seen that on the other side of the saddle ther: 
was another valley which ran into a much bigger valley, which 
looked to be an ideal spot for big rams. Andy said that one of 
the rams that he had seen was a very big one. We were now 
camped ina delightful spot with the prospect of being able to hunt 
sheep in a locality where there was every reason to suppose we: 
should find good specimens The weather was perfect; my com- 
panion was one of the best guides in Alaska, and I ask my read- 
ers what more could the heart of a hunter desire? 

The place where we had shot the first sheep was at least & 
miles from our camp, and considering that we would now have 
to go farther afield, it behooved us to make an early start, which 
we did the following morning. The weather was again glorious, 
and after having negotiated the first mile from camp, which was 
tiresome going owing to the thickness of the moss, we made good 
time over the next few miles and got up to where we had previ- 
ously shot the sheep at about 9 o’clock. Following up the valley, 
we came to the saddle from which Andy had seen the sheep the 
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Sheep Nos. 3 and 4. Both were nice heads, with horns measuring 40% 
inches, but No.3 (top) had 3% inches wider spread 


previous day, and almost at once we saw a sheep in the bed of 
the stream, which Andy declared was the same sheep that he had 
seen the previous day and that it was almost in exactly the same 
place. The creek that this ram was in was on the other side of 
the saddle and was a tributary of a stream which ran into the 
Kuskokwim; in fact, we were on the divide. We were about 4,000 
feet above sea level. 

We soon got under cover of a steep bank, which sheltered us 
from the view of the sheep, and following along the edge of this 
bank we came to a spot where, about 200 yards from the sheep, 
we could observe him at our leisure. The glasses showed us that 
he was a very old solitary ram, with the points of his horns badly 
broomed. The horns appeared very dark in color. I said to Andy, 
considering that I wanted to get a specimen of a sheep for the 
British Museum, it appeared to me that this old ram was exact- 
ly the sort of specimen we required. 


T WOULD be comparatively easy for us to transport the en- 

tire skin of this sheep if I shot him here. If, on the other 
hand, we waited for some other opportunity one might shoot a 
ram in some very inaccessible position which would render the 
removal and transport of his entire pelt a very tedious business. 
Andy quite agreed, and having made up our minds to try and 
shoot this sheep, we commenced our stalk. By keeping under 
cover of the bank of the small stream which we were following, 
we were able to keep out of sight of the big ram, but soon dis- 
covered a small herd of five sheep, consisting of two big rams and 
three small ones, on the hillside beyond where the old ram was 
feeding, and we were in full view of these five sheep. Bearing in 
mind the behavior of the sheep on the 31st of August, I began to 
doubt the wariness of the sheep in this locality, and thought we 
might possibly take some liberties which would have been in- 
stantly fatal in the Kenai Peninsula; so we ignored the five sheep 
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which were looking down on us from the hillside some 300 yards 
away and carried on with our stalk until we were within 50 yards 
of the old ram. He was behind a pile of rocks when we stepped 
out from the bank which had been sheltering us, and for a mom- 
ent we could not locate him, but we saw anon the outline of his 
back moving across our front, and presently he was in full view 

For some unexplained reason I seemed to be unable to shoot 
with any sort of accuracy in these mountains and did not kill th: 
sheep as cleanly as I should have done. However, he was too 
close to be lost and it was not long before we were standing ove: 
him and admiring his rugged and ancient head. I was greatly 
astonished to see that the five sheep which were in full view, and 
which had seen the tragedy enacted before their eyes, had scarce- 
ly moved from the position in which they had originally been 
We skinned out the entire pelt of this sheep and took the tro- 
phies back to camp that afternoon. Altho this sheep had not as 
fine a head as the one I had shot on the 31st of August, he was a 
good typical specimen of an old Ovis dalli ram. The following 
are the dimensions of his head: 

Length of right horn, 33% inches. 

Length of left horn, 33%4 inches. 

Circumference of right horn at base, 14% inches. 

Circumference of left horn at base, 14% inches. 

Spread betwen tips of horns, 21% inches. 

He had more than 18 rings on his horns. From the appearanc: 
of the horns I should think that at least 6 inches of the tips were 
gone. His teeth were very much worn, and several of the lower 
incisors were missing. The following measurements may be of 
interest: 

Height at shoulder between perpendiculars, 3 feet, 2% inches. 

Height at rump between perpendiculars, 3 feet, 5 inches. 

Length from between horns to root of tail, 4 feet, 4 inches. 

Length from end of nose to root of tail, 5 feet, 6 inches. 

(The latter two measurements over curves of body.) 

gaan a of chest immediately behind forelegs, 4 feet, 
1 inch. 

This old ram, with a ewe and lamb which we subsequently ob- 
tained, are now in the Mammal Galleries at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum in London. 


ATURDAY, the 3rd of September, broke fine and clear. We 
recorded 8 degrees of frost during the night and the morning 
air in the mountains was as crisp and exhilarating as a draught of 
the finest champagne. This day was to provide me with the finest 
hunting of the trip. After we had shot the old ram on the previ- 
ous day we had walked down the valley for about half a mile to 
spy out some of the country which was masked by a big bluff, 
which narrowed in the head of the valley. Passing this bluff 
we were able to look up to the head of another long and wide 
valley which lay to our left. Shortly after we had passed the bluff 
we ran right into eight sheep; a mixture of rams and ewes. There 
was a ram in the van which had a full curl on its horns, which 
probably measured about 40 inches in length. 

These sheep did not seem to mind us at all, and altho we were 
within 30 yards of them—they were coming towards the part of 
the valley we had just left—they stood their ground and looked 
annoyed rather than frightened. I could have shot the ram, but 
we could see many sheep on the far side of the valley and I 
thought that as we were in such magnificent sheep country it 
would be far better to take our time and pick the best heads we 
could see. Besides, it was late in the day and we had a long way 
to go to get back to camp. 

I was glad that I spared this sheep, because on this 3rd of 
September we saw and were able to secure specimens which were 
certainly better than the one which was so obviously unsuspicious 
of the danger it was in. We decided to proceed immediately to 
the head of the valley where we had seen the eight sheep, and 
when we had passed the bluff which acted as a sort of screen to 
the large valley, we immediately saw dozens of sheep scattered 
about, feeding on the grass slopes. 

The valley we had now got into was a bigger and wider one 
than the valley which ran up from the back of our camp, but it 
was more or less of the same formation, being steep on one side 
and gently undulating on the other. At the bottom of the valley, 
close against the steep side, there was a small creek which took 
its rise in a glacier at the head of the valley. The mountain on 
the true left bank of the creek rose up almost perpendicular, but 
there were several small benches on which we could discern sheep 
in no less than four places. Down stream from where we were the 
valley fell very rapidly, but here again we could see sheep high 
up on the slopes above the river bed. It was really rather diffi- 
cult to decide which sheep we should stalk. Almost opposite us, 
some 200 feet above the river bed, a lone ram was lying down on 
a small bench from which he could survey the entire valley. 
Above him 300 or 400 feet there was a small grassy basin into 
which we saw four sheep disappear. These sheep were all rams, 
and two of them at least were really big fellows. 

High up on the mountainside, a little downstream from where 
we were, there was a lone ram, which appeared to have a very 
massive head. On the slopes on the right-hand bank of the creek, 
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slopes which extended for possibly half a mile from the river bed 
before they started to dissolve into the mountainside, there were 
numbers of sheep. I think on these slopes there must have been 
at least thirty sheep. They were all scattered about, grazing on 
the grass or browsing on the dwarf willow and birch with which 
the hillside was covered. 


} & WAS still fairly early in the morning, and with the whole 
4 day before us we were able to spend some considerable time 
using our binoculars, trying to pick out the best heads amongst 
the,sheep which were before us. The moment we had come round 
the bluff it was apparent that the wind was blowing directly up 
the Hees and it seemed tolerably certain that the sheep must . 
get Gur wind; at any rate it appeared quite impossible to attempt 
a stalk directly up the valley, for this reason. After spying for 
some time we saw at the head of the valley, near the glacier, six 
sheep lying down. We must have been at least a mile and a half 
from these sheep when first we saw them, and they did not ap- 
pear very large, even looking at them thru the binoculars, but it 
was perfectly plain to see that at least one of them had a really 
long pair of horns. 

I had with me a 20-power telescope which I now took out of 
my pack sack and used for the first time. This glass revealed the 
fact that all six sheep were big rams with at least three first-class 
heads amongst them. After Andy had had a look at them thru 
the telescope I said to him, “Andy, those are the best sheep we 
can see in any accessible place and I think we might very easily 
pick out two really first-class heads.” Andy quite agreed, but 
suggested that, due to the wind, it would be extremely difficult 
to get anywhere near this particular band of sheep. We had a 
good look at the country and found that the only way to get to 
the head of the valley, except by following up the stream, would 
be to make a long detour and get either behind or onto the top 
of the mountains which were to our left. This was much too 
severe an undertaking in the time at our disposal, and I could 
not help thinking that we might ignore the usual precautions 
taken by hunters who follow white sheep and “take a chance” on 
the wind. About 80 yards from us there were two sheep feeding, 
one a three-year-old ram and the other a small ewe. These sheep 
were directly to leeward of us and showed no signs of suspicion. I 
said to Andy, “Look here, Andy; I don’t believe the sheep in 
this part of the country have the slightest notion what a human 
being either looks like or smells like. If they did, our previous 
experiences would have been entirely different and these few 
sheep just in front of us would have been over the mountains 
long ago.” Andy, experienced old stalker that he was, appeared 
reluctant to agree to my theory, but he was faced with a situa- 
tion which made it impossible for him to ignore the fact that the 
sheep did not appear to take the slightest notice of us. “All 
right,” said Andy, “we will get down into the creek and follow up 
under the bank; probably the wind will not blow up from the 
creek to the slopes to our left as we go up stream, but will more 
likely follow along the bed of the river.” 

We then made our way down, in full view of several sheep, 
to the bed of the main creek, and found that we had a nar- 
row gut up which we could walk to the glacier, which was 





An array of sheep heads; camp in Ptarmigan Valley 








about a mile away. While doing this we would be out of view 
of the band of six sheep which we had previously decided we 
would go after. The lone ram on the bench to our right allowed 
us to get within a hundred yards of him before he stood up. He 
had been in such a position that he must have seen us the whole 
time after we had left the bluff, but even now, altho we were ap- 
proaching where he stood and were in clear view of him, he did 
not appear to be in the slightest hurry to move on. His horns 
were worn and were something like those of the ram I had got as 
a specimen for the British Museum. At last he moved slowly off 
around a hummock which shut him out from our view. 

A little farther on we passed a small basin in which there were 
two young sheep. They looked up and watched us with mild sur- 
prise, and then went on feeding. If they thought anything at all 
about us they probably thought that we were the funniest look- 
ing bears they had ever seen. We now had a straight run to the 
head of the valley, and when we were approaching the nose of 
the glacier, an active glacier which was busy pushing stones ‘and 
mud into the valley, we cautionsly crept up a suitable place in 
the bank to spy out the land. 

We had not seen the six sheep for about an hour and of course 
it was very likely that they had shifted their position. Definite 
landmarks were not easy to find on that grassy, undulating slope, 
and we were not absolutely certain of the exact spot where the 
sheep had been lying when we first saw them. We searched the 
slopes in front of us but could not see the six rams, so went a little 
farther up the valley and climbed up the mound of stones and 
mud in front of the glacier. From a safe vantage point we saw 
four sheep some way up a gully to one side of the glacier, and at 
first we thought they might have been some of our band of six, 
but the glasses failed to show a really good head, amongst them. 
They were all rams. 

I suggested to Andy that we must have left the rams behind 
us, so. we retraced our steps to a point about 200 or 300 yards 
farther down stream than the spot from which we had spied be- 
fore. Climbing up the bank and cautiously looking over a small 
rise in front of us, we immediately saw the tops of the horns of 
three or four sheep. Carefully reconnoitering the ground, we were 
soon in a sheltered spot from which we could watch the sheep. 
Sure enough, here was our band of six rams. They were on a 
slope about 60 yards from us, with a small basin in between. As 
they were all lying down it was difficult to decide which of the 
rams appeared to carry the finest head. They were all good, 
shootable rams, but one of the middle ones appeared to have the 
longest pair of horns, longer than any of the others, and after him 
I think that the one on the extreme right might be considered to 
carry the best head. Andy whispered to me that he thought the 
third from the end, counting from the right, was the best of the 
lot, pointing out the very wide spread between the tips of the 
horns. 


LTHO the sheep were facing towards us and one might 

presume they would have been able to detect some small 
movement while we were spying at them, yet they did not take 
the slightest notice. I made up my mind to try and fill my bill of 
sheep by shooting the two best rams, but I knew that the mom- 
ent I fired the others would jump to their 
feet and it would be difficult to pick out 
the next best head amongst so many good 
ones. So I thought it would be advisable 
to shoot at the middle one first and take 
the chance that the one to the extreme 
right would remain sufficiently long in 
that position to enable me to pick him 
out with certainty. 

Andy was anxious to commemorate this 
trip into the Alaska Range by shooting a 
trophy for himself, and this seemed to be 
a suitable opportunity for him to do so. 
I fired at the middle ram, which immedi- 
ately jumped to its feet; and, foolishly 
forgetting that my second shot should 
have been reserved for the ram on the ex- 
treme right, I fired again at the wounded 
ram. Throwing out the shells, I reloaded 
as quickly as possible and found the sheep 
still in front of us but somewhat bunched 
up, but just as I was about to fire they 
strung out a little and I fired at what I 
thought was the second best ram. Andy 
took his chance a little later. 

The sheep now started to run across our 
front, and I fired two more shots at the 
wounded rams. Following them as quick- 
ly as we could, we found one ram in ez- 
tremis on a stone chute; another, Andy’s, 
standing very sick indeed, amongst some 
dwarf birch; but the one with the very 
wide spreading horns we could not see. 
Presently we saw that he had got down to 
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the river and was moving slowly up the creek bed. Andy, who 
had a .280 Ross rifle with him, ran after the third sheep and gave 
him the coup de grace. 


HILE this was going on we had been running after the 

sheep and I, at any rate, was glad to sit down with “bel- 
lows to mend.” After a few minutes to recover my breath I went 
back to look at the sheep on the stone chute. He was a magnifi- 
cent specimen of a mature Ovis dalli, but this was not the best 
ram, and I had still to feast my eyes on one of the best Ovis dalli 
heads I shall probably ever see. While I was examining this ram 
Andy came along from where he had been in the bed of the river 
examining the one that had died there. The first thing he said to 
me was, “It is a perfect peach, and I guess it has a 30-inch spread 
between the tips of his horns. I have never seen a finer head.” 
I went down to the river bed and, sure enough, Andy’s descrip- 
tion had been justified. These are the dimensions of this ram, 
measured carefully with a steel tape on the spot: 

Length of right horn, 40 inches, 

Length of left horn, 40% inches. 

Circumference of right horn at base, 14%4 inches. 

Circumference of left horn at base, 14% inches. 

Spread between tips of horns, 29% inches. 

The measurements of the head of the ram on the stone chute 
were very little inferior to this one: 

Length of right horn, 40% inches. 

Length of left horn, 40 inches. 

Circumference of right horn at base, 14 inches. 

Circumference of left horn at base, 1414 inches. 

Spread between tips of horns, 26%4 inches. 

We had not yet examined the third ram, and on returning to 
the spot where we had last seen him amongst the birch scrub, we 
found that he had slithered down the hillside to the bed of the 
creek some 150 feet below. His head was a little inferior to the 
other two, but a fine head for all that. These are the measure- 
ments: 

Length of right horn, 38% inches. 

Length of left horn, 38% inches. 

‘Circumference of base of right horn, 14% inches. 

Circumference of base of left horn, 14% inches. 

Spread between tips of horns, 21% inches. 

The points of the horns of this ram were a little “broomed,” 
and possibly had lost about a couple of inches of their length. 


T WAS some little time after midday and we had a lot of work 
ahead of us. The weather was gloriously fine and we worked 
for some hours on the removal of the heads and capes of the 
three sheep. It was, of course, impossible for us to hope to pack 
them all back to camp, but we got some of the trophies home, 
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reaching camp at 7:30 p. m., very tired but full of the glorious 
day’s sport. Andy, who had dozens of hunts after wild sheep, told 
me that evening that he thought this day was the best day he had 
ever had hunting Ovis dalli. That night we had frost again, and 
the following morning was clear and bright with every prospect 
of another glorious day. 

I remained in camp and Andy went back to get the rest of th: 
trophies and the sheep’s meat. During the day Al and Ben ar- 
rived with the horses, having taken four days to get from Ander- 
son’s to Happy River and back, which, considering the condition 
of the trail, was prety good going. Ben went out in the afternoon 
to help Andy bring in the trophies, but had not been gone an 


- hour when he returned for his rifle, having run into a grizzly bear 


and cub which were feeding on the blueberries on the hillside. 
Ben seemed rather upset about it and explained that he had 
come out from a patch ‘of scrub almost onto the bear. I ques- 
tioned him about the bear and he said that the cub was a young 
one, obviously born this year. I should no doubt have been able 
to “connect up” with the bear had I wished to do so, but I did 
not care to shoot a female bear which had a young one running 
at heel. When Andy returned about 4 p. m., having met Ben 
some 2 miles from camp, he told me that he also had seen the 
bear with the cub. 

That night we had three degrees of frost. The following day 
we completed the cleaning up of the sheep heads, and after hav- 
ing taken a photograph of the trophies we loaded them up onto 
the two horses and sent them down to Anderson’s Road House 
by Ben. 

While Ben was loading up the sheep heads I asked him about 
the use of the “diamond hitch.” In fact, I was ignorant enough 
to ask Ben if he used this particular hitch when he was packing 
the horses on this trip. “Hell, no,” said Ben, “you can’t use a 
diamond hitch when you are packing a horse with all sorts of 
oddments. You can only use a diamond hitch when you have 
loads which more or less balance each other, such as two sacks 
of flour or meal, or a couple of cases about the same size. When 
I have to pack a lot of things like these here I always use the 
squaw hitch.” Of course I was fool enough to ask Ben why it 
was called a squaw hitch. “Hell, don’t you know?” said Ben. “It’s 
called a squaw hitch because you go on tying knots until the 
rope’s finished!” I think the laugh was on me. 

We took it easy in the camp for the rest of the day. It was 
mild and warm, there being no wind and the thermometer regis- 
tering 50° in the shade. We decided to move our camp on the 
morrow over the divide in the Ptarmigan Valley down towards 
the South Fork of the Kuskokwim. ; 


ITH the exception of two specimens of sheep for the Brit- 

ish Museum, our sheep hunting was finished. I think it 
would be difficult to find any place in Alaska where one would 
be able to get finer sheep hunting than that we had enjoyed. I 
think it must be fairly apparent from the description that I have 
given of the extraordinary indifference these sheep displayed to 
the presence of man that no one had been in these valleys for 
many years. The information that we had received which had led 
us to explore Rock Cony Creek had been given by a man who 
had prospected the small valley running into the Kuskokwim 
Valley, and at the head of which was the glacier I have men- 
tioned. It is more than likely that he had never reached the spot 
at the head of the valley, but had seen sheep on the slopes and 
had thus become cognizant of the fact that there were sheep to 
be found in that locality. 

We had heard that there were many sheep up the valley of 
the Rohn River, also a tributary of the Kuskokwim, but some 15 
miles the other side of Rainy Pass. Nine miles farther down the 
Kuskokwim a tributary comes into the true left bank, which is 
known as Post River, and sheep were reported to be found in the 
mountains from which this river sprang. There is a road house at 
Rohn River where I was informed there were many sheep heads 
to be seen, and I think it was Charlie Smith who told me when 
we returned to the Skwentna Crossing Road House that he had 
seen horns of sheep which had been killed in the Rohn River val- 
ley quite as good, if not better, than those I had obtained. 

It is a well-established fact that the eyesight of mountain 
sheep is exceptionally keen, and it is generally supposed that 
their power of scent is also very highly developed. It is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the sheep we had hunted and which took 
no notice of us could not have scented us, and, as it is a fact 
generally accepted that the dread of man is an instinct which is 
natural to all wild animals, one cannot conceive why these sheep 
were not alarmed when they scented us. It is possible that the 
powers of scent of the Ovis dalli have been over-estimated and I 
believe that the mountain sheep relies more on his sense of sight 
than he does on his sense of smell. I very carefully examined the 
pelts of the sheep I had killed to see if there were any signs of 
black hairs to be found, and was unable to find any traces of 
black hairs even in their tails. Their pelts were, generally speak- 
ing, in splendid condition, being very little stained and almost 


pure white. 
(To be continued) 

















They run big in New Zealand. 








This beautiful catch was not made by one angler, 
(New Zealand Government photo) 


Among the Big Fellows 


Reginald Back 


OG ATURE ways are sometimes in- 
“ scrutable. She spreads her bounties Fly-fishing in New Zealand lakes and species to prevent the effects of over-stock- 






as the lone rod might indicate, but by several. 


been obliged to reduce numbers of these 


Ww ith a lavish hand, or she withholds them streams, which an intensive propaga- ing. In other cases permission has been 
for no apparent reason. When she had fin- tion program has made an angler’s granted to undertake netting the outlets of 
ished with her last Glacial Epoch in New paradise certain small lakes and pools in which ex- 


Zealand she found herself with a wonder- 
ful wealth of lakes and rivers on her hands 

just such wells and ribbons of delightful transparency where a 
thousand gleaming fins might well be placed to keep her balance 
of living things just right. Upon the salty waters of the coast she 
lavished some two hundred finny prizes, and the woods she filled 
with happy feathered songsters; but her streams and lakes she 
gave over to the little black-backed Maori trout and the slither- 
ing eel, with never another fish to keep them company. 

This lonely pair reigned supreme in the inland waters until 
the settlers came. Leaving the trout-filled waters of the Home- 
land, they were surprised to find naught but the little Salmo 
maort and the slippery eel within the limpid waters of their new 
fishing grounds, and the matter puzzled them greatly. Black, 
with iridescent scales and running scarcely more than a hand- 
breadth and three-quarters of a pound, the little Maori trout 
proved poor sport and poorer eating, and even the fish-loving 
Maori preferred the silver-bellied eel upon his menu. Poor 
little Salmo maori was relegated to the things forgotten. 

The natural outcome of New Zealand’s fishless rivers and 
lakes was a scheme for acclimatization of homeland species of 
trout and salmon, and as early as 1864 definite attempts at in- 
troducing species of the trout of the English streams were made, 
ut unfortunately without much success. With experience later 
hipments of ova succeeded, and thanks to the efforts of gov- 
rnment hatcheries, several species of trout and salmon have 

en firmly established. 


F THE various species of imported fish, three stand out 
pre-eminently as evidences of successful acclimatization. 
hese are the brown and rainbow trout, and the salmons, and it 
not inaccurate to say that there is hardly a single stream 
vithin the confines of the dominion but has -its appreciable 
stock of at least one species of imported fish. In fact, in some 
f the lakes and streams the government fisheries experts have 








cessive numbers of fish have been noted 

Be that as it may, it is certainly now es- 
tablished that the once fishless waters of the interior are plenti- 
fully stocked with various species of trout and salmon, and there 
are few streams indeed upon which an enthusiastic angler cannot 
secure a well-filled bag as a result of a few hours’ whipping. 

The main distribution of imported varieties may be divided 
into three separate but overlapping groups. In the first place, 
rainbow trout are found in almost all the northern lakes and 
streams from the farthest north to the margins of Cook 
Straits, with a certain well-defined concentration within a 20- 
mile radius of Rotorua, in the heart of the Thermal District. 
Within the Thermal lakes and the many miles of streams and 
rivers debouching therefrom, the rainbow trout is extremely 
plentiful, and over an expanse of stream-dissected forest coun- 
try of several millions of acres, which includes the Tongariro 
National Park, rainbow trout can always be obtained in fair 
quantities. 


HE brown trout is also found in the Thermal District, as- 

sociated with the rainbow ‘trout, but altho in actual num- 
bers it falls short of the rainbow in the Rotorua area, it exists 
there in fairly large quantities. In the rain rivers of the King 
Country and farther south, however, the brown reaches one of 
its maximums. In the rain rivers of the south island, parti- 
cularly in the Canterbury Plains, the brown species is very 
common, and this area probably marks its greatest concentra- 
tion. In practically all the rivers south from Canterbury Plains 
the brown trout is found in appreciable numbers, and satisfac- 
tory fishing is available in almost any water within the Canter- 
bury and Otago provinces. 

Salmon species have concentrated in the snow rivers of the 
Canterbury and Otago seaboard, and altho it took many years 
to successfully acclimatize them, there are now satisfactory 
evidences forthcoming that the salmon runs in some of the 







southern rivers are aproaching enormous dimensions. After 
some systematic observation over the last few years it seems 
highly probable that canning operations will soon become a 
commercial outcome of their rapidly increasing numbers. In 
one instance an observer watched for five hours a continuous 
stream of salmon over an expanse of two chains ascending one 
of the southern snow rivers at spawning time. 

One of the earliest results of acclimatization is an appreci- 
able development in the normal size of the imported species. 
Rainbow trout up to 26 pounds in weight have been taken in 
the northern waters, while brown trout of 28 pounds have been 
recorded from various places, and lately a salnion of 63 pounds 
was taken from one of the snow rivers on hook and line. The 
distribution of the fish and their increase in numbers is another 
matter of interest, and some truly remarkable bags have been 
recorded from time to time. 


OD and line are the accepted methods employed by local 

sportsmen, and altho practically any recognized make of 
tackle will be found fairly satisfactory for New Zealand waters, 
experience has evolved certain local types and varieties of lures 
which have been found unusually successful. Most of the in- 
land townships boast a local sporting depot, where tackle of ap- 
proved and tested suitability can be obtained, together with re- 
liable advice upon the best streams and pools, and lures and 
methods which experience has proved successful. In many of 
the Thermal lakes fishing grounds escorted trips are the rule 
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rather than the exception, the bagman or scout being left to 
secure the tackle and other equipment, conduct the party to 
the fishing ground, and offer advice as occasion requires as to 
lures, ete. 

One other branch of trout fishing requires some mention 
and that is the growing practice of trolling on some of the lakes 
in the Thermal Belt. A small launch or row boat is necessary, 
and this can usually be secured for a small daily fee, together 
with the services of the boatman. For this class of sport a short 
rod of native wood is best, preferably either lancewood or 
tanekaha, fitted with large rings and a strong reel with about 
100 yards of stout line. Steel wire twisted traces with several 
swivels and two or three 2-inch spoons are recommended, and 
of course the short-handled landing net must not be forgotten. 

A day’s sport on one of the lakes is sure to provide some 
exciting thrills, and a hefty bag, with possibilities of one big 
fellow just a little bigger than the record to date. Both the 
rainbow and the brown trout are good fighters, and when in 
good fettle will give the angler almost as much playing as his 
aching shoulders will stand. A 15-pounder at the end of 2 
fathoms of line in the middle of open water is exhilarating sport, 
and one never knows just how much fight he has left. Some- 
times he will come alongside sluggishly with all the fight ap- 
parently knocked out of him, but the sight of the landing net is 
often enough to set the line screeching thru the reel as he runs 
out another 15 fathoms just to show that the fight is still only 
beginning. 





I Take the Wife Along 


Edmondson Church 


OFC we lazy October evening Bill Childers flopped down on my 
porch, lazily wiped the sweat from his face, and inquired of 
me if I were going with him for a fall hunt up to Possum Ridge. 
He then showed me a letter from his Uncle Marsh, informing 
him that coyotes had been seen in droves about the place and he 
had lost many fine turkeys, geese and chickens—said there was 
a bounty set on coyotes and for us to come on up for our regular 
hunt, pronto. 

Bill almost fell thru the porch floor when I informed him that 
Gertie, the wife, had avowed her intention of going along. 

“Gosh! Better not tell her about this coyote business,” I said. 

“T think you’d better lay great stress on it. Even if you have 
been married half a year she’d better stay home and let you shoot 
in peace and comfort,” he gloomed. 

Altho I assured him she would not be a “flat tire,” he could 
not warm up to the idea of having her go along. 

The climax of this was on the very day we planned to start. 
Bill phoned me he had an abscessed tooth! So Gertie and I mo- 
tored on to Possum Ridge alone—and I had an inward hunch that 
Bill had the better part of the bargain. 

When we reached the camp house at Possum Ridge, trouble 
began. The cabin was cleaner than we usually find it; fire laid 
in the fireplace and lamps cleaned. I began to get the eats ready; 
sliced the bacon, took the fry-pan from its nail, whereupon Ger- 
tie screamed hysterically. She refused to use, or allow me to use, 
that crusty, dirty skillet. She kicked it into the fire, where it 
sizzled, popped and crackled, falling into the general order of 
things about the place. I was feeling sort of crabbed and hungry 
myself, and the look I gave Mrs. Gertrude Margaret Church was 
one of utter disapproval, following which she slammed the door 
of the lean-to, leaving me to spend the rest of the evening alone. 


ITTING on the door step, I smoked my old pipe until the big 

red moon came up over the misty trees at the river’s edge. 
Sounds of night came in on the breezes — putt-putt of motor 
boats, laughter, music, twitter of sleepy birds, the hoot of a lonely 
owl, a barking dog, and away off, the imagined sound of a coyote’s 
bark. I dozed to sleep, but was suddenly awakened by the queer 
feel of dampness on my hand, the clatter of a tumbling wash 
bench and its utensils. Taking no chances, I gulped down a gen- 
erous swallow of Bill’s pre-war snake bite remedy, then looked 
out again to see a limber-legged calf browsing about the place. 
Kicking off my heavy boots, I piled down before the fire, and all 
thru the night hunted lions in Africa, no shoes on my feet, and 
no ammunition for my gun. 

No matter what the day preceding has been or the day to 
come will be, morning in the Ozark Hills is as near heaven as I 
ever expect to get. Breakfast; bacon fried in the fry-pan that 
the fire had burnt bright. My wife’s face that shone, showing no 
sign of the slam party of the evening before. 

We were soon out in the glorious woods; bobwhites were call- 
ing loudly, timidly running in droves from brush pile to brush 
pile. I raised my gun—a startled cry from Gertie. She told me 
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that any big 6-foot man who would shoot those little darlings 
was the world’s meanest man! No, I didn’t use my gun, but kept 
my eye peeled for buzzards, crows or polecats—they are not so 
darling—and, well, I crawled over into a weedy old orchard where 
the rabbits were as thick as bees in the tall weeds. But here Ger- 
tie began to fire a few complimentary slurs at me for trying to 
hurt those timid little dears; so, telling her I would use my am- 
munition only on wolves or lions, we stamped sourly along. Now 
and then she would ston to rest. I could see she was worn out and 
begged her to go back to the cabin. She gamely refused. I had to 
hand it to her for sticking qualities. 

On a log by the water’s edge an immense turtle lay sunning, 
head, feet and tail exposed. I shot, and the big fellow rolled over 
and over like a pinwheel, and as I pulled him up out of the green 
slime, Gertie shut her eyes, declaring she would never taste an- 
other drop of turtle soup if she lived one hundred years! Sure! 
I’d far rather have my wife along than a bone felon on my trig- 
ger finger. Everytime I walked into a covey of quail I longed to 
shoot, but mentally adjusted my halo, and by the time the day 
was over was so upset I had to resort to Bill’s pre-war snake bite 
remedy again. 


HE third day the wife was ready to stay at home. Her feet 

were blistered and chiggers had almost harried her to death. 
It was with joyful anticipation that I set out alone. I bagged 
several rabbits and quail in a few short hours; ate a lonely lunch 
by the river. Away off in the distance I thought I heard the cry 
of the coyotes. I would go far into the woods and try to get one, 
so I could blow to Bill and collect that bounty. Gee! I began 
to wonder how long it takes an abscessed tooth to do its dirty 
work! 

“P’r’aps,” I thought, as I walked along toward the cabin, “I’ve 
been too hard on Gertie. She’s done pretty well, considering how 
tenderly she had been reared.” I had jeered at the tender-heart- 
edness I used to love. What a brute I had been even to dream 
of wishing she’d gather a bunch of poison ivy for a bouquet so I'd 
have an excuse to send her home. 

Well, if you want to grow a halo, sprout wings, or even horns, 
just take the wife along. She had done her best, which was non 
too good at that. 

When I reached the cabin, Gertie opened the door, and the 
look on her face was one of terror. She sobbed for a moment in 
my arms, before telling me that she had shot something she had 
seen creeping along the adjoining bushes. She feared it was that 
silly-looking, limber-legged calf. I hurried out to the thicket— 
gave a loud yell. There lay a big lank coyote! Several nice round 
dollars for this day’s work, and earned by a tender-hearted wom- 
an, who, in tears, was getting ready to motor back to spend the 
rest of my vacation with her mother. Bill and I would now try 
our luck, for—well, it’ll be a long time before I’ll feel as free to 
leave the wife, because she just told me after the coyote killing 
that the handsome bounty paid would start a bank account for 
the—you’ve guessed it; for Baby Bunting. 
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The author and his companion, and bear killed by them with bows and arrows. But two arrows were shot, and both pierced the bear’s heart. 





@) HERE'S the bear!” cried my com- 
panion. “It’s in that apple tree 
there—the one with the yellow apples. 
Oh, gee! It’s gone!” —as the bear slid 
from the tree with a crash and took off 
thru the brush toward Green Mountain. 

The above exclamations were uttered 
in a single breath by my companion and 
fellow archer, “Dick” Lyndon, of Wald- 
port, Ore., on our first hunt together for 
big game, armed only with bows and 
arrows. 

When big-game hunting with bow and 

arrows is mentioned to the average lay- 
man his thoughts go back to childhood 
days and he pictures a weapon some 2 or 
3 feet long, with blunt, unfeathered ar- 
rows, and immediately he puts you down 
as another “nut.” For the benefit of those 
who are not familiar with the hunting 
tackle of a modern archer, I will give a 
brief description of the bows and arrows 
used on this hunt. 
_ The bows were made of yew, 5 feet 10 
inches long, and “weighed” 75 pounds 
each. The weight of a bow is not the ac- 
tual weight of the weapon, but is the 
weight of the pull required to draw the 
string the full length of the arrow. The 
dimensions of the bow at the handle are 
1% by 1% inches, gradually tapering to 
ts by % inch at the nocks. The nocks 
were made from the tips of cows’ horns. 
The strings were hand-woven from Bar- 
bour’s No. 12 linen shoe thread. Seventy- 
five strands were used in each string. 

The arrows were made of white birch 
*s inch in diameter and 28 inches long, triple feathered with 5-inch 
feathers and headed with steel blades sharpened to a razor edge. 
The arrows were carried in a quiver slung from the shoulder. 


UT to return to the hunt: Recently I received a letter from 
4” Dick stating that bears were very plentiful on Drift Creek 
this year and that he would like to try his luck at getting one 
with bow and arrows. He accordingly invited me to accompany 
him on a hunt in the vicinity of Green Mountain. I needed no 
second invitation, but immediately got my tackle together and 
set out for Waldport, where I was met by Dick in his 30-foot 


Yew Bows---and Mr. Bruin 
B. G. Thompson 


Armed only with bows and arrows, 

these exponents of the ancient sport of 

archery bring down Mr. Bruin with 
two well-placed shots 





Arrow passed entirely thru the bear and buried its 
head in.an alder sapling 


gasoline launch. We steered across the 
bay to Bayview, where the launch was 
“parked” alongside a float, and transferred 
our luggage to a couple of saddle horses 
which had been picketed under a large 
spruce tree. Our journey up Drift Creek 
was uneventful. We arrived at the Lyn- 
don ranch about dark, just in time for 
supper. And, oh, boy! Such a meal! I 
ate until I was ashamed of myself and 
then ate some more. When supper was 
about half over, my old friend J. E. Davis 
came ambling in and inquired if supper 
was ready. John never was very bashful 
about eating, but the way he stowed away 
the grub at this meal was a revelation. 
However, he reached his limit at last and, 
with a couple of glances at the table, 
joined us around the fireplace, where we 
were inspecting our tackle, waxing strings, 
preening out the feathers on our arrows, 
etc. Having arranged our tackle to our 
satisfaction, we spent the remainder of 
the evening discussing plans for our hunt. 

Professor Davis asked if we really in- 
tended to hunt bears with bows and ar- 
rows alone, or if we planned to carry guns 
also. When informed that guns were ab- 
solutely “taboo” he remarked that he 
didn’t believe he would accompany us, as 
he hadn’t been feeling very well lately. 
But on second thought he decided to go 
along, as he didn’t believe he would meet 
up with a bear anyway. 


E WERE out early the next morn- 
ing and spent the entire day recon- 
noitering up Drift Creek. On our return to the ranch we passed 
thru an old abandoned homestead. Back of the tumbled-down 
buildings was a little clearing of about one-half acre and between 
the buildings and the clearing was an old orchard. Two or three 
of the apple trees were hanging full of apples. We also noticed 
that one of the apple trees was badly broken down—all of the 
smaller branches and some of the larger ones being broken loose 
near the trunk of the tree. There were also several large 
scratches in the bark of the trunk. Across the center of the clear- 
ing ran a tiny stream, along the banks of which could be seen 
numerous bear tracks. Judging from the difference in the size of 
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the tracks, there had been at least three bears in the old orchard. 

We held a consultation and decided that, as it was now almost 
sundown, it would be best to go on to the ranch and return to the 
old orchard the following day. 

Next morning, long before daylight, we were on our way to 
the old homestead. As we approached the orchard we heard a 
bear slide out of an apple tree with a crash and take off thru 
the brush. It was at this point that my companion uttered the 
exclamations recorded in the first paragraph of this story. 


E RAN thru the orchard and into the clearing beyond and 

could still hear the bear running up the mountain side. We 
had stopped on the banks of the little stream and were discussing 
the advisability of going back to a trapper’s cabin some 3 miles 
down Drift Creek and obtaining his dogs before proceeding after 
the bear, when the snapping of a twig in a little thicket of alders 
about 30 yards to our right attracted our attention. Slinking 
thru the brush toward a large black stump was another bear. 
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When we reached the stump he stopped, raised. up on his 
haunches and looked back at us over his shoulder. We had al- 
ready nocked arrows to the strings, and now stood in a position 
ready to draw. As the bear raised up on his haunches we drew— 
and released together. The arrows stryck with a thud. The bear 
lunged forward, turned a somersault down hill and lay on his 
back with all four feet in the air, kicking like a stuck hog. By 
the time we reached him he was dead. Both arrows had passed 
thru his heart. One arrow, after passing thru the bear, had buried 
its head in an alder sapling. 

Thus ended our first encounter with Mr. Bruin. “Pretty 
lucky,” you say. We admit that there was considerable luck in 
that both arrows found the bear’s heart. But the fact that both 
arrows passed thru the bear and one of them into an alder tree 
was not due to luck, but to the good long bow—the ideal weapon 
of a true sportsman. And we hope to see ere long that “sport of 
kings and king of sports” firmly established as one of the leading 
pastimes of the modern outdoor man and woman of America. 





Fishing in Lake Crescent 


Cf @/LEAR away across the country, on the outer 
edge of the state of Washington, the Olym- 
pic Mountains rear themselves up into the cloudlands. 

Near the base of Mt. Olympus, one of the large mountains of 
the range, is a deep crater filled with water, known on-the West 
Coast as Lake Crescent. The lake is of immense depth, sur- 
rounded by mountains; its waters are the clearest of the clear 
and as blue as the sky. 

So very clear are the waters that the fisherman playing his 
catch can see the fish 20, 30 and even 40 feet below the surface. 

Gigantic cedars, hemlock and firs skirt its edge and grow to the 
snow line. Here in icy waters of crystal clearness, hundreds of 
feet down, hide in perfect seclusion one of the wonders of the 
great Northwest—the splendid Beardslee trout. 

I had caught many fish of various kinds, in different waters, 
but I never caught such a fighter as the trout from this beautiful 
lake hidden away in the dense forests of the Olympic Range, and 
reared in the icy depths of deep-blue Lake Crescent. These trout 
are really monsters of their species, running up to 20 pounds in 





Beardslee trout weighing 9 pounds and 3 pounds, caught in Lake Crescent, 
Washington 
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weight. I had been initiated into the capture of 
the lordly king salmon, sometimes weighing close 
to 100 pounds, the deep-sea fighter of the Pacific. I had met suc- 
cessfully the beautiful silver that fights its battle on the surface 
of the sea. But until I met the Beardslee I really didn’t know 
what a fish could do. Tho this species is called a trout, to me it 
has all the characteristics of the land-locked salmon. 


N FISHING for Kings I was quite familiar with deep-sea 

methods, for we trolled for them 100 feet down, and we used 
a 1-pound lead to see that the spoon stayed there. Here I was in- 
formed that if I wanted to get fish, to go deep, and by deep they 
told me to go to 300, 400, and 500 feet. This I could not believe 
so my punishment at first was a 3-pound trout that I caught and 
another that got away. 

The next day I went about it right. I had 600 feet of line, 
20 feet of gut, 8 feet of piano wire, swivels to stop kinks and a 
big salmon lure fly. Then I trolled good and deep, first 300, 
then 400, then 500 feet down, rowing the boat very slowly and 
making as little disturbance as possible even when fishing at 
that depth. These trout hide under old logs, snags or other 
sunken trash, some of it buried there for centuries. 

One frequently gets snagged, losing their entire expensive 
outfit. That is exactly what happened to me—something fouled. 

I laid my rod down in the boat and went to the stern, and 
taking the line in my hand I drew it slowly towards me, gaining 
possibly 50 feet; then something suddenly struck the lure a 
mighty smash, causing me to almost turn a complete somersault 
overboard. I had presence of mind enough to hang on, clear the 
line and grab the rod. With this in hand the reel raced’ madly 
and I knew the fight was on. For the next twenty minutes that 
fish fought so that I ached in every bone of my body, and sud- 
dealy, upon looking up I realized that the wind had sprung up 
and was fast blowing me ashore—the last place that I wanted 
to go just then. So, like it or not, I must get out to deeper 
water, and it was a real job to row the boat and play that fish 
at the same time. 


peonty minutes passed, whitecaps and rough water adding 
to my troubles. Now I had only 50 feet of line out and the 
trout was fighting on the surface. Finally its struggles grew 
weaker, it came alongside, I slipped the salmon gaff underneath 
and lifted it aboard. ‘ 

Here trouble started anew, for the trout struggled free of 
the gaff, threw out the lure and with a wild jump nearly went 
over the side. Again it did the same thing. Now was no time 
for mock heroics, so I just spread myself out broadside and fell 
upon my prize. 

Not sportsmanlike, I’ll admit; but it put a stop to that wild 
jumping, and I gradualy worked my hands under my body un- 
til one penetrated its gills, then hung on. I never felt such a 
strong, squirming, muscular body as that fish had, but finally I 
got it out within reach of the killing club, and a tap on its nose 
put an end to all the commotion. 

I have never seen a more powerful o: muscular fish than this 
one, tho it weighed but 9% pounds. The next day I saw a man 
get a 14-pounder, and he was completely covered with blood 
that the fish had showered upon him. 

So you who wish to angle for big fish, come out to the West 
Coast where there is fishing for all. The Pacific Ocean, with its 
many arms and nearby lakes and streams, harbor a multitude 
of trout and salmon, ready to be caught by anyone having the 
ability and inclination. 
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ONGRESS having again denied the sportsmen permis- 

sion to finance a program of migratory bird conserva- 
tion, we are confronted by the question: What is the next 
move, and who should make it? 

. There is no doubt in my mind that the next move is the 
same move contemplated by the bill which Congress re- 
fused to pass; namely, to buy marshlands. 

As to who should make it, my answer is: the states. 

The job of restoring marshlands is bigger than either the 
states or the Federal Government can handle alone, and 
bigger than the two combined are likely to handle adequate- 
ly. So why should all action be delayed until Congress learns 
enough about ducks to see the necessity of a federal bill? 
Why shouldn’t the states roll up their sleeves and start 
work? 

Let us fix clearly in our minds the fact that there are two 
kinds of marshland restoration projects crying for action. 

The first kind is interstate. Buying the Upper Mississippi 
bottoms isan example. Putting the water back into Klamath 
Lake is another. These projects lie in two or more states, or 
vitally affect the interests of two or more states, and obvi- 


eral Government. 

The second kind is intrastate. Restoring Horicon marsh 
is an example. This obviously should be handled by the 
state of Wisconsin. 

Since the states and the Federal Government have dis- 
tinct jobs, each necessary to a common purpose, why should 
there be any “You first, my dear Gaston”? 

Let us also fix clearly in our minds the fact that so far 
we have all underestimated the ultimate costs of marshland 
conservation. The federal bill would have raised maybe a 
million a year. What is a million a year when more than 
that many acres are being drained or monopolized annually? 
What about the scores of millions of acres of drained lands 
already lying idle? What about the southern boom which is 
eating its way into coastal marshes and the wintering 
grounds vital to the whole national duck supply? What 
about the western duck disease and the drying up of western 
lakes? A million a year would be merely a drop in the 
bucket. If we really mean to conserve ducks, we have got to 
think and act on a scale commensurate with the size of the 
job. In my opinion a program aggregating less than ten mil- 
lions a year would merely be playing tiddledywinks. 

I am speaking, of course, of a migratory bird program 
aimed at not merely maintaining but at increasing and ez- 
tending the birds and the opportunity of hunting them in 
proportion to the increase of population and the extension 
of transport. 

I have been hunting for many a year in many a state for 
a place where there are too many ducks. I haven’t found it 
yet, but I have found any number of places where there are 
too many hunters. I have also found any number of places 
that looked like marshlands but which, thru over-shooting, 
lack of refuges, drainage and depredations of carp, were 
practically duckless. 





OW shall we set about to realize a ten-million-a-year 
combined state and federal program for the increase 

and extension of ducks and duck hunting? 
I have said the states must get to work, but actually the 
work must begin even farther back than that. It must begin 
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ously must be handled by an interstate agency like the Fed- 


with municipalities. Why shouldn’t cities acquire or create 
refuges and public shooting and fishing grounds just as they 
acquire or create public golf links, forests, or parks? By 
charging a nominal fee such grounds would easily pay their 
own upkeep or even return the original cost. 

States obviously have an even bigger opportunity than 
cities, especially those states which “didn’t need any help” 
in solving their duck problems. Let them now “shake a leg” 
and show what they can do. Maybe they can show that they 
can meet not only their internal needs but also their inter- 
state obligations in conserving waterfowl. 

In the latter respect they will of course fall down. Ore- 
gon is not going to restore the Klamath for California. Utah 
is not going to protect enough marsh around Great Salt 
Lake to harbor ducks for Colorado and New Mexico nor do 
scientific research to find a cure for the duck disease which 
is depleting the entire West. Iowa is not going to buy Mis- 
sissippi Islands for Illinois. Louisiana is not going to winter 
enough ducks for Minnesota. These are interstate responsi- 
bilities and even politicians will in time come to see that 
they demand interstate action. 

When that time comes (and it will come), we shall have 
a federal migratory bird refuge act, backed by at least five 
million a year, to supplement the work of the states and 
municipalities. In fact, the campaign for a federal bill 
should be pushed right along with all the steam the sports- 
men can put behind it. It is still on the calendar of both 
houses. 

Meanwhile let us avoid the dangerous assumption that 
only money is needed to solve the duck problem. Without 
good administration of game, lands, and funds, good scien- 
tific research in game foods, game habits, and game diseases, 
and good organized popular support of both administration 
and research, money will get us nowhere. Marshland con- 
servation is a land-buying job, and money in the hands of 
an unskilful and unorganized conservation department may 
be worse than no money at all. In this, as in all other con- 
servation problems, the fundamental need is for skilled and 
zealous official leadership. 

Let us also avoid the dangerous assumption that inter- 
mittent gobs of money can be economically invested in 
marshlands. Driving good bargains for land requires a stable 
organization of surveyors and appraisers, and more than 
anything else it requires tume. You cannot maintain a stable 
organization.or bide your time in closing deals unless the 
funds behind you come in a steady stream thru a long 
period of years. Ten million a year for ten years will buy 
twice as much land as a hundred million for one year. This 
is the reason why direct legislative appropriations for buy- 
ing marshlands are liable to be less satisfactory than funds 
derived from an annual license or tax. 

Finally, let me warn against the danger of diverting too 
much of the present state license income to land buying. 
Present income is usually all needed, and more than needed, 
to maintain present activities. Diverting it to land buying 
is robbing Peter to pay Paul. To maintain new activities we 
must raise new funds. In my opinion there is no hope of 
maintaining game indefinitely on the present scale of license 
fees. If the average sportsman expects to be furnished with 
three months’ good hunting each year for two dollars, he is 
fooling himself. License fees must go up, or game go down, 
forever. 
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I shall be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 
don’t.—El Comancho. 








Riding a Hundred Miles in a Straight Line 


Dp” you ever ride the open miles that 
once reached across the world from 
the sky on one hand to the sky on the 
other? Did you ever ride straight ahead 
for a hundred miles in such direction as 
you might happen to be headed at the 
start and see never a face, red or white, or 
in-between, in all that way—and another 
hundred miles on top of the far end of 
your journey as well? No? 

Well, I have; not once but often, and 
not one hundred but five hundred miles— 
straight away. 

When you do that, brother, you are go- 
ing to learn a lot of things you never knew 
before, and not the least of these is how to 
ride straight ahead over those hundred 
miles without a single man-made land- 
mark! 

Perhaps you think it would be an easy 
task to ride straight ahead across an empty 
desert or a rolling plain that flows away, 
moving like the restless sea waves in 120 
degrees of heat that plays strange tricks 
with contours and moves hills away or 
fills up valleys with blue haze while you 
look! 

Possibly you may think a full moon 
stands still in the blue night while you 
ride on, hour after hour, with its disk 
“over your right shoulder” to guide you 
northward. If you start north thus in the 
early evening and keep the moon over 
that same shoulder all night, you will be 
riding south when the moon goes down and 
your trail will show a perfect circle to the 
right. 

Rivers have a subtle way of boxing the 
compass without your knowledge, and 
sometimes you may wake up after a short 
journey thru a storm to find the sun rising 
in the west so far as you are concerned. 

Again, your horse may insist on going 
to the right to get home, when you are sure 
he should turn left. 

Mountain peaks and hilltop landmarks 
have a queer habit of sinking themselves 
below the horizon without a moment’s no- 
tice, and you may even find yourself fol- 
lowing a river that looks to your eye to be 
undoubtedly flowing uphill. 

A lot of queer things may happen to you 
if you start out, as I very often have, to 
“ride a hundred miles in a straight line,” 
before the white man built roads, trails, 
windmills, houses, fences, and all the rest 
of his stuff into a perfectly good empty 
landscape to muss it all up. 


N THOSE old wide-open days we had to 

learn the ways of the wilderness until 
we could actually go straight ahead, mile 
on mile, regardless of all the little tricks 
of the game that fool you and fill your 
skull with cobwebs, moonshine and uncer- 
tainty which results in panic, to drive you 
forward under the sun until someone finds 
you a wandering, gibbering idiot, fleeing 
from your own shadow and seeing green 
eyes and bare fangs behind every bush and 
grass ‘blade. 
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Oh, yes; that is fact, brother, and not at 
all overdrawn, for I, myself, have brought 
in a man as crazed as fear itself, unbrained 
and less wise than a monkey because he 
did not know that man, as a species, steps 
farther with one foot than he does with 
the other and, therefore, hardly ever trav- 
els straight ahead unless he very carefully 
watches his step. 

The wilderness man very soon finds this 
to be fact, and he guards against it until, 
in time, he learns to check this tendency 
sub-consciously and aytomatically. Then, 
and not until then, has he acquired the 
“sense of direction,” which is the heritage 
of wild things and wild men alike, and 
which allows them always to “know which 
way is north” regardless of surroundings. 

Life in a settlement or a city, and espe- 
cially the latter, tends to wipe this sense 
out, for man builds his streets square with 
the world and his roads are fenced in so 
he cannot go astray. 

His monuments, in the shape of tall 
chimneys, big buildings, smoke-clouds, 
windmills, and all other eye-filling devices,, 
are never out of sight, and each one is a 
landmark having a definite bearing in rela- 
tion to each of its neighbors, so he pays no 
attention at all to the four directions of the 
world and the correct reading of signs. 

We travelers of the old open plains, 
thick forests and lofty mountains did not 
dare forget that one foot always “reaches 
out” in man or beast to bring him back to 
his starting point unless he learns how to 
overcome this tendency to circle by keep- 
ing “north” always in its right place in 
relation to himself and the landscape. 

One had to learn to read the signs that 
were everywhere if one knew his wilderness. 

Early he learned the direction of gen- 
eral flow of streams in his territory. These 
always followed more or less parallel 
courses within a considerable scope of 
country, as witness the upper Missouri 
headwaters flowing more or less southeast. 

Given that much information, an old- 
time plainsman could go anywhere (and 
come back) at will. 


HE old-timer, who did not learn these 

ways of the wilderness, never got to 
the point where he could say he was a 
member in good standing of the Adven- 
turers’ Clan of the World, nor did he ever 
get to be a real old-timer, because the 
wilderness “got him” one way or another, 
and he finished before his time, a victim 
of the many things unknown that lurk 
forever in the open places. 

He ‘may have starved, died of thirst, 
been caught by flood or avalanche, bogged 
down in some marsh or in the subtle quick- 
sands that lurked in the rivers. 

Some old “solitary” bull buffalo may 
have charged out from thicket or coulee 
mouth to rip his horse open with tossing 
horn, and kill its rider as one crushes a fly. 

He may have been caught before a wild 
stampede of buffalo, and been ground into 
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the earth and simply obliterated in the time 
it takes to tell it. 

An arrow, purring out from ambush 
thicket, may have caught him even before 
he heard the twang of bowstring. 

His running horse may have stepped in 
a badger hole and thrown him 30 feet to 
land with a broken neck—leaving both for 
the buzzards. 

A storm, a freshet, cloudburst, blizzard, 
lightning or any of the other storm dan- 
gers such as a falling tree or limb, or slip 
of land or rocks from: above, or sudden 
twist of wind to throw him from a high 
place, may have happened to him, to end 
him suddenly or disable him so time 
brought his finish days afterward. 

A wounded bear might smash him with 
one swing of paw, or a wounded buck cut 
him to shreds with sharp forefeet, or a 
snake strike him from the grass in passing 
—even a scorpion’s sting under the right 
conditions could kill him. 

So you see, brother, we who rode a hun- 
dred miles in a straight line thru the chang- 
ing years of the old West, had many 
things to learn, and, if we learned them all 
and well enough, lived reasonably decent 
and let booze alone, why, we stood a fairly 
good hundred-to-one-shot chance of getting 
thru, and some of us did. 

When I think of those old days, with 
their tang of adventure, their lure of dis- 
tance and wild mystery, their invitation to 
“try anything once,” I’m glad I lived thru 
them and wish I could find, again, some far 
place where a wild and empty land basks 
under the sun; then I scan the map of the 
world and I find no blank places marked 
on it, as were the maps of my first recol- 
lections with the mystic words, “Great 
American Desert.” 


HAT is the way it was in boyhood days 
—just a blank space on the map with 
the printed words across its face. A more 
alluring, beckoning, tantalizing mystery 
could not have been devised to put before 
the eyes of any red-blooded boy, could it? 
So, as soon as I could ride alone, I began 
pecking at the edge of that blank spot on 
the map to find out where the big yellow 
river came from that forever flowed down 
its broad valley into the south. 
Miss-iss-souri, the Indians called it, the 
“River-of-much-mud,” into which the 
broadest, shallowest river in the world 
poured its flood, coming up over the sky- 
line out of the raw, naked West—the only 


iver in the world that had a skyline at 


both ends across its channel. Did you 
know that? 

The Indians called this one Nee-brath- 
kah, “The shallow-water-river,” now called 
“Platte,” by some fool white man who did 
not know its name among the red people 
who had lived on its low banks and in its 
broad, flat valley for centuries before the 
white man came. 

When the white man moves into new 
country he brings his sunbonneted woman, 
his crying child, his plow, his gun and his 
names and language with him, ignoring the 
things he finds, whether they be wild men, 
wild animals, or what not—so we find such 
names as “New York,” “New Amsterdam,” 
“New England” and “New” this, that and 
the other on our white man’s maps of to- 
day. which ignore such names as “Nee- 
brath-kah,” and corrupt the old “Miss-iss- 
souri” into our “Missouri,” and change the 
musical “La-kot-tah,” meaning “the band- 
ed-together-as-friends-people,” into the 
harsh “Dakota” of the white man, which is 
merely a name, meaning nothing at all. 

We, who had to learn our way about, 
came in contact with the old order ol 
things and we learned many (to us) new 

(Continued on Page 404) 
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FTER all there is no item of the bass 

fisher’s outfit of greater importance 
than net, gatf, pincer, or whatever it is he 
employs to lift his capture into the boat. I 
am surprised often how little space is given 
to the subject in books upon angling, a 
single paragraph generally being deemed 
sufficient by writers. The fact of the matter 
is there are several varieties of nets upon 
the market and there are other instruments 
intended for the same purpose, tho I am 
not altogether sure they are equal to the 
net—but more of that later on in the dis- 
cussion. Surely every angler realizes the 
importance of possessing a dependable net 
or gaff of some sort, for with light tackle 
one can not expect to lift in a good fish by 
strength of rod or line or leader. Oh, I 
know all about tiring a fish until you can 
slip your fingers into his gills, but unfortu- 
nately, just at that moment a flop may spell 
liberty for the fish and broken tackle for 
the fisher. In fly-fishing one can not well 
get along without a net, whether fishing 
from a boat, from a bank, or wading. As I 
regard nets of first importance, we will dis- 
cuss them in the beginning. 


LANDING Nets 


There are a great variety of nets upon 
the market, differing in size, weight and 
handle. We have folding, take-down and 
collapsing. Some. are so constructed that 
the net ring folds, and the whole outfit fits 
inside a hollow handle. Others, in which 
the net ring is rigid, folds in the middle, 
and therefore can be conveniently carried. 
The net should be of the take-down va- 
riety, either with one or two points in the 
handle, while the net ring should come 
apart for convenience in carrying. Further 
folding or collapsing should be regarded 
with suspicion. Of course for real conven- 
ience the rigid net is the thing, to be em- 
ployed by those living in a permanent 
camp. I prefer one with a good long handle, 
rigid, solid, well made. Such a net speaks 
permanence and dependability. One can 
not be too particular in the selection of his 
net, remembering whether he desires it for 
bank and boat fishing, or for wading. 

Shape—To a great many anglers “a net is 
4 net” and that is all there is of it. Now the 
lact of the matter is, one is fronted these 
days with quite a variety of shapes, in net 
ting and bag. The two shapes of ring most 
oiten used are the round and the “shovel- 
nosed,” the latter being straight on the front 
edge. The thought of those favoring it is 
that it offers a wide opening at the bottom, 
on the lower side, and can be pushed right 
against the object, giving the fish no chance 
to escape around. Be that as it may, and I 
will admit the argument sounds plausible 
enough, I prefer the round hoop. The bag 
should not taper to a point, but have a 
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round bottom, and be deep enough to al- 
low of turning the hoop across the net, leav- 
ing room below for the fish. Get the idea? 
When the fish is in the net, quickly turn 
the hoop sidewise, which closes the opening 
effectually. Of course the twine from which 
the net is constructed will be of the best 
quality. A rotten net is not only a disap- 
pointment; it is a temptation to profanity. 

Length—Already I have mentioned the 
importance of a long handle for bank and 
boat, but must add a word or two more. 
The handle should be sufficiently long so 
that the angler need not reach out over 
the side of the boat—lean over—a practise 
fraught with considerable danger, especially 
in a canoe. The same thing is true, tho to 
a less degree, in bank fishing. While it 
makes a pretty picture to see a man kneel 
to reach his fish, it is not very convenient. 
Of course where one is alone, bank-fishing, 
he may not wish to carry a long handle net, 








and perforce will select one that will ride 
free of the ground. Just the same, I have 
rigged a sling for my shoulder so that I 
may use a longer handle, then when stand- 
ing on a bank well above the water, I can 
reach down and net my fish without diffi- 
culty. We have a caddy to tote our golf 
clubs; why not a boy to carry our nets and 
extra rods, if we are that sort of an individ- 
ual? 

For wading there is nothing better than 
some of the nets built with the trout fisher- 
man in mind, with a rubber sling, a hook 
to attach to the belt, or the one that folds 
in the middle and opens with a single 
motion. For bass fishing the hoop should 
be a wee bit larger than those generally 
employed in trout fishing, which is a way 
of saying that the latter is a bit too small 
for the fishing for which intended. A large 
hoop is a great convenience, in that it is 
easier to guide the fish into it. Undoubt- 
edly every reader of these pages knows that 
the proper way to net a bass is to hold 
the net perfectly still and let the fish slip 
back into it. 

Size—Already this has been touched 
upon and there is little need for further 
discussion. The great majority of net hoops 
are too small—the mouth of the net too 
small. There is nothing to be gained by 
the use of a small net save a few ounces in 
weight, and everything to be lost. Better 
err on the side of bigness. I know you will 
be laughed at for using a “washtub,” and 
all that, but you will land many a fish un- 





For big fish; save for pincers, hardly suitable for bass 
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Three types of landing nets, a live net and baskets 
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harmed that otherwise would be injured 
too severely to return to the water. While 
always I am writing of capturing fish, I am 
also thinking of releasing them. 

Allow me to re-emphasize the importance 
of the bag—its quality, form and length. 
The very best of twine should enter into 
its construction. I once made one of en- 
ameled fishline, which worked well and 
lasted indefinitely. The enamel made a 
stiff mesh that did not easily tangle, and 
being waterproof, I did not have to worry 
about drying it. There is a matter whicn 
deserves mention—drying the mesh. Don’t 
roll up a take-down frame, wrapping the 
bag about the wires, and lay it away wet. 
If you do, when you take it out it is a safe 
bet you will find the thread rotten. The 
bag should be at least 2 feet deep for bass 
fishing, and not tapering to any extent un- 
til the bottom is reached, when it should 
cut off square. While a cone-shaped net 
will entangle the fish—prevent his jumping 
out, perhaps—it will also entangle lures and 
hooks and prevent the fish’s easy entrance. 
With a bag long enough to allow the turn- 
ing of the frame sideways with plenty of 
room for the fish below, there is no chance 
of the fish escaping once he is well inside 
the bag. Anyhow, asI think was mentioned 
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a moment ago and as will be emphasized 
in the third section of this work, never at- 
tempt to use the net until the bass is 
thoroly exhausted. 


AUTOMATICS 


NDER this head I am thinking of the 

various substitutes that have been 
placed upon the market to take the place 
of the net, and there are several. The net 
is best; first, because more certain; second- 
ly, because it does not injure the fish and 
it can be liberated if the angler so desires. 
None of the automatic gaffs—“go-catch- 
’ems’—that I have seen upon the market 
but injure the fish beyond hope. The an- 
gler should never. forget two things: that if 
the protecting slime which always sur- 
rounds a fish is broken, it dies; and if the 
scales are removed, a fungus forms and the 
fish perishes. The only advantage of these 
contrivances we are discussing lies in their 
convenience—portability—and that is quite 
an item when on a long, hard pack-trip. 


AUTOMATIC GAFFS 


Of the real automatic gaffs I never used 
but one and that once only. Every fisher- 
man knows what they are—two jaws act- 
uated by a spring, which come together and 
impale the capture. The gaff is left open 
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and at the touch of a fish they close: | 
hooked a fine 3-pound large-mouth one 
morning, the new gaff resting by my side, 
and while I played the fish I thought of the 
gaffing. At last, weary but not defeated. 
the bronze-back lay within reach and | 
reached out and touched him with the 
gaff. There came a snap, a frenzied strug- 
gle and a stain of blood. All was over. No, 
I did not yield to the temptation of the 
moment; fling that gaff as far as I could. 
Instead, I took it home and hung it on the 
walls of my den as a curio, and it has hung 
there ever since. There are other automat- 
ics—spring gaffs—without the sharp points, 
but they are essentially of the same ilk. 
Never use one unless you want to keep the 
fish, and anyway, they hardly seem the 
thing. 

There are other hand gaffs—pincers— 
that clasp the fish about the body, which 
are perfectly all right for the long, hard 
trip, where you want fish for food. I doubt, 
however, if they should be employed where 
one plans to release his capture, for the 
rough edge of the tongs are sure to loosen 
scales. I have carried one make quite ex- 
tensively on my tramp trips and have found 
them very useful and convenient. The 
landing net is the best tool, however. 

As to the simon-pure gaff, the hook with 
a sharp point, no right-minded man can 
bring himself to use them on such a doughty 
warrior as the black bass, simply because 
there is no necessity for doing so. I had 
rather run the chances of losing a rec- 
ord fish, playing him to exhaustion and 
undertaking to slip my fingers into his open 
gills, than employ a “bloody gaff.” Some- 
how the whole thing goes against the grain 
of me, and I do not imagine I am so differ- 
ent from the general run of bass fishermen. 
While some sort of landing tool is not only 
a great convenience—sometimes an abso- 
lute necessity — one should never employ 
one that will injure the fish should it es- 
cape, and of course the man who plans to 
release a goodly portion of his captures 
would eschew such contrivances. Better 
far, select a dependable net of some variety 
and stick to its use. 

(To be continued) 








The Song of the Ripple 


Oh, the song of the ripple is the song for me, 

Out where nature lives life free; 

Where the song is the gurgle of waters cool 

As they slide along to the deepening pool; 

And the fragrance of wild-flower wafts thru 
the arr, 

And God is good—lLife wondrous fair. 


And I rise all eager, adjust my creel, 

And I long for the song of the angler’s reel 

As-with lightning run it hums and sings. 

Ah, you must know the joy it brings, 

When with cast that is true you get your 
wish, 

And you hook with care your first good fish. 


And the song of the ripple sounds sweeter 
still 

When you know he’s a beauty to test your 
skill; 

When with splash and twirl a run he takes, 

And a beautiful bow in your rod he makes. 

There’s a flash of silver thru waters cool 

As he dives for safety deep down the pool. 


Ah, the song of the ripple with cadenzas 
thrill, 

When I’ve creeled at last my first good kill ; 

And the river sings in its sweetest strain, 

And the world seems free from strife and 


pain ; 
’Neath God’s blue sky it’s fair and free; 
Oh, the song of the ripple ts the song for 
me. 
“CREEL.” 
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Fishing Warm Springs Creek 


Henry H. Graham 


ARM SPRINGS CREEK, so named 

hecause there are hot sulphur springs 
which empty into the stream along its 
meandering course, is a beautiful brook for 
the fly caster or bait fisherman. The clean, 
white water tumbling over colored, current- 
washed rocks of assorted sizes on the bot- 
tom, the log-dammed pools, the pine- 
fringed riffles—these are some of the things 


f ° 
| which anyone who loves the outdoors can- 





The author tries his luck in a 
brushy pool 


Expectancy. 


not forget. The valley is fast filling up 
with comfortable cabins until there are 
few choice building sites on the creek at 
present. In the summertime the waterway 
is lined with white tents, outside of which 
cheery logs may be seen blazing. Early 
evening is the time for campers to fill up 
their pipes and swap yarns of the outdoor 
trails. Needless to say, some whopper tales 
are told by campers, and I am not at all 
sure the tellers always speak with a single 
tongue. 

Idaho is justly famous for her trout 
brooks, and Warm Springs Creek, winding 
like a thread of quicksilver thru a tim- 
bered valley, certainly takes its place among 
the leaders. In fact, I have never whipped 
a sportier stream than this one and most 
heartily recommend it to tourists and oth- 
ers whose route of travel lies thru the gay 
Sawtooth Range. Warm Springs Creek is 
reached by leaving the highway in the north 
outskirts of Ketchum, the terminus of the 
branch railroad, and heading up the deep 
canyon nearby, across Wood River and 
past the renowned Guyer Hot Springs, 
located 2 miles from town. Beautiful camp- 
ing sites may be: found every few yards up 
the canyon, but I generally go beyond the 
Warfield ranch, 11 miles up, as the fishing 
better, the country wilder and more 
beautiful, and there are fewer campers. A 
good, picturesque road leads up the valley 
and the smell of the pines is irresistible, 
especially after a rain. Firewood is plenti- 
ful, while here and there springs of pure, 
cold water bubble from the earth’s surface. 
The creek water is pure and delicious, how- 
ever—thoroly fit for use. 


is 


JURISTS can make no mistake by 

spending a few days or even weeks 
in camp on beautiful Warm Springs Creek. 
The absence of mosquitoes and presence of 
fighting trout will make the stay an unfor- 
getable one, and I am safe in saying that 
when the time for departure comes there 
will be pangs of regret in more than one 


- aching heart. 


During seasons when the water is low, 


fishing is at its best on this crystalline 
stream. In such times there is very little 
food in the shape of dead insects floating 
on the surface, because the tiny tributary 
streams have run dry and have not deposit- 
ed into the mother waterway their usual 
quota of dead material on which the trout 
feed. When the waters are unburdened the 
fish strike furiously at most anything that 
even remotely resembles a fly or worm. 
Some of the shadowy pools in low water 
—ah, how can I forget them? Very often 
one fish was all each pool yielded, but it 
was enough. Sometimes the finny inhabi- 
tants became frightened at my shadows, 
which insisted on flickering the surface de- 
spite my efforts to prevent it from so doing. 

Flies and three kinds of live bait are of 
especial appeal to Warm Springs Creek 
trout. White and red flies head the list of 
artificial lures, while bullheads, periwinkles 
and grasshoppers are supreme among the 
baits in the order given. Bullheads bring 
larger fish than either periwinkles or hop- 
pers, and they last. longer. Mr. Warfield, 
who owns the ranch bearing his name, tip- 
ped me off to bullheads; told me how to 
procure them and how to thread them on 
the hook. “Use a fork or tea strainer and 
capture the things at the water’s edge,” he 
told me. “Then cut off part of the head 
and thread them on the hook from stem 
to stern. With each fish caught the bull- 
head will slip farther up on the line. After 
removing the fish you have only to pull 
the bullhead down to its proper place on 
the hook and use him over again. Why, 
man, a bullhead would last me for an en- 
tire afternoon’s fishing. Six bullheads 


would do me as bait for a whole season.” 

I tried his plan and found it worked to 
perfection. Periwinkles produce strikes, but 
not overly large fish, while their big draw- 
back is the ease with which the water 
washes them from the hook. Grasshoppers 
will not only produce fish but a healthy 





Whipping the golden pools of Warm Springs 
Creek 


appetite for breakfast in case one is expert 
enough to catch them when the early 
morning sun has roused them to activity. 
Like periwinkles they last but a short time, 
however, Mr. Trout usually making off 
with them at one grab. The fish has your 
hopper and you have an empty hook. 
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Well, so much for the bait and fly ques- 
tion. My experience in this connection has 
been that of countless fisherman the coun- 
try over, and after all there is nothing new 
under the sun. 


ONCE gave Warm Springs Creek a fair 

trial, fishing almost every hole of im- 
portance the same day. I arose with the 
sun and started fishing, using a Coachman 
fly. Whipping out a cast I mused, “This 
early fishing is great stuff; only way to get 
a nice mess in a short time. The early 
bird catches the worm and the worm catch- 
es the fish.” 

With feverish expectancy I dropped my 
crisp new fly on the mirror-like surface of 
a pet pool discovered the day before when 
four beauties had been removed therefrom. 
My symptoms were flushed face, rapid 
heart and trembling hands. The puffs from 
my briar came thick and fast. But no 
strike. I was learning how to start the day 
wrong. 

No sound broke the stillness except that 
of the gurgling water where it tore around 
the base of a towering pine as I launched 





Deep, dark holes like this are common on Warm 
Springs Creek 


forth again. Result same as before. Symp- 
toms, angry countenance, compressed lips, 
sweaty brow. I was mad. 

Then came a third mighty effort to get 
the eye of Mr. Rainbow. Hooray! I almost 
shouted as there was a flash of crimson. I 
gave a quick jerk and the race was on. 
Suffering Jehosophat! how that trout raved 
and ranted; how he knifed the ozone. Talk 
about your scrappy bass. I would like to 
see the bass that had anything on that rain- 
bow for sheer pep and fight. 

And to cut a long story to shreds, as I 
drew him out of the water and held him 
up admiringly on the grassy bank, the hook 
broke and down bumped Mr. Trout. My 
lucky day, yes, and I was glad that the 
break came at such an opportune time 
for me. A few seconds earlier and my heart 
would have snapped as well as the hook. 

I started fishing far above the junction 
of Rook’s Creek and the mother stream 
and stopped temporarily at camp for a 
bite to eat. My creel was filling nicely 
and the whole world seemed happy. It does 
when success is crowning one’s efforts. 

That day I went to Ketchum for supplies 
and fished most of the inviting pools be- 
tween camp and town with gratifying suc- 
cess. The water was just at the right stage 
and every pool seemed to be a golden 
fairyland for trout. A spinner worked well 
in the riffles, too, sending many a pan 
beauty on the downward path to eternity. 

My spiffiest tfout measured 14 inches, 
my scrawniest 8. The average was 10 inches. 
Would we have our fill of crisp trout for 
supper? Well, I’ll leave that for you to 
answer. 
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Will attract eyes of animals as if by 
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coy’s head turn naturally. 30 years’ successful planting experience. 








Bull’s-Eye Door Closed. 
Darkening Door Open. 









Fe Circular Free Write.for free planting information. 
- 32 No. JeHlerson st.” Chicago, m. | Terrell’s Aquatic Farm,321 B.Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 





LAUGH AT FREEZING WEATHER! 


Spend your nights in the open in 


METROPOLITAN’S newest 


POQUAIG 
FEATHERDOWN ROBE 


You will revel in 
its warmth and 
comfort 
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OUTSIDE cover consists of high count superior quality 
Metro waterproof canvas. The puff or interior construction 
is a series of tube-like cells into which the down is blown, so 
arranged that equal distribution is assured. Only the best, 
selected down of hardy northern ducks is used, the lightest 
and warmest material for protection against extreme cold. 
It is a non-conductor and retains body warmth. Size 60x84”. 

Responds quickly by coming into place with every move- 
ment of the occupant. It cannot separate or become lumpy. 
It guarantees nights of refreshing rest, which makes you 
ready for days of glorious sport. 

Lining is high-grade all-wool blanket material equipped 
with special lift-the-dot or pull-string hookless fasteners. 
Detachable blanket linings may be cleansed and aired sepa- 
rately. Finest materials and best workmanship. Indispens- 
able in fall and winter for hunters, explorers, etc. Zero nights 
won’t bother you. 


“COMFORTABLE Three styles. Newest weighs only 6 
CAMPING” pounds. This is what YOU want. 
Write now for folder and Catalog. 


GUARANTEED pyrite for 1926 CATALOG 


METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS FOLKS, Dept. G-14, Athol, Mass. 
Send me folder with full details about Featherdown Robe and your Cataleg. 


What a Famous Camper Says 


F. E. Brimmer, motorcamping 
editor and camping expert, 
says: 

“May I offer this voluntary let- 
ter in testimonial of apprecia- 
tion that I feel is due your 
Featherdown Robe? Any out- 
door man or woman who has 
fought with the problem of 
proper cold-climate hedding will 
certainly owe you 
the highest kind of 
appreciation for 
this most excellent 
product. [have used 
the Featherdown 
Robe with my Com- 
fort Sleeping Pocket 
in the snow banks and 
I have found they are 
both warmer to sleep 
in than any other 
beds that I have ever 
tried.”’ 





Easy to Carry 
Light in weight. Packs small in 
strong waterproof carrying case to 
keep clean end dry in transit and 
bugproof in storage. This is includ- 
ed without extra cost. 





Outing Air Mattresses, Sleep- 
ing Robes, Perfection Fishing 
Capes, Tents, Air Goods of all 





kinds — 50 items for your com- Name.......--------------------------22-------222-2--------- 220002 22--02=- 
ee ee Oe GEIS, FIN oi a Ss nn ened ncgree gnchgenidanspadegeiaaancanmmnqaseeenesesa 
LOG sent on request. ARE ee ee eee ee a2 cane tide’ “ 
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Contentment 
in Every Draw — 
Cards or Tobacco 


A new slant on pipe-smoking contentment 
is brought to light by Mr. W. H. Doughty, 
a furniture dealer of Greenville, Tenn. 


Read what he writes: 


Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
My dear Sirs: 

For twenty years I have been engaged in 
retailing furniture. On rainy days my part- 
ner and I call up some of our friends and 
invite them down to a little poker game. 

In this melange of our selection there 
happened to be a fellow by the name of 
Austine—a tobacco dealer. This fellow 
Austine was a most consistent loser—but 
losing never seemed to affect his morale. 

His conduct became a study with me. 
My winning and losing moods were reflect- 
ed in my actions. When winning I was the 
good fellow. When losing I was the grouch. 
All this time I noticed Mr. Austine, the to- 
bacco dealer, sitting back unperturbed, pull- 
ing away on his pipe—contented—winning 
or losing. 

Finally I put the matter up to Mr. Aus- 
tine for a solution. He said, ‘“‘“Major (my 
poker title by brevet), there is no mystery 
to that—my contentment is due to the to- 
bacco I smoke. When I need a friend in 
poker or business—Edgeworth has never 
failed me. It carries contentment in every 
draw—whether the cards run good or bad.” 

The next time I visited the Mason Cor- 
ner Tobacco Shop I purchased some of this 
Edgeworth. It has made a new man out of 
can look them in the face and smile 
whether they run good or 


me. I 


—smile—smile 


bad. 


Sincerely, 
W. H= Doughty. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 
you'll like Edgeworth 
wherever and _ when- 
ever you buy it, for it 
never changes in qual- 
ity. 










Write yourname 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 12-W 
South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


In addition to the various regular sizes in 
which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price. you would pay the 
jobber. 


Virginia—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 


[¥ your radio—tune in on WRVA, fave font 
- «256 meters. 
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The Anglers’ Fireside 





Letter No. 1165—Trout Tackle 
Editor Angling Department :—I am thinking of 
getting a new trout fly rod and am all at sea. An 
English catalog recommends a rod of 7 or 8 ounces 
in weight. What is your opinion of the double 


built and steel center rods? Also recommend reel, 
line and flies.—D. P. B., N. H. 


Answer.—English rods run heavier as a rule 
than American, tho the latter are winning friends 
in the Old World. Much depends upon the partic- 
ular fishing you wish to indulge in. A general 
purpose rod—there’s no such thing—would be 9 
or 9% feet long and weighing 5 or 6 ounces. 
There is no question but that the ‘‘double built” 
and “steel center’’ rods are stronger, but of course 
somewhat heavier. Personally. I don’t, like the 
action of the steel center rod; rather have a 
straight all steel. The double built cane is a 
better rod in my estimation. For regular trout 
fishing I would prefer the regulation split bamboo 
of the approximate weight given above. 

In the matter of other tackle, can only say: A 
good single-action reel, make not important so 
long as it possesses positive click and is durable; 
for the rod mentioned above, an E line, enameled 
of course; 6-foot leader and standard flies. I 
recommend the book you are getting to help out 
further—O. W.S. __ 


Letter No. 1166—The Gar Pike Must Go 


Editor Angling Department: — While on a 
couple of fishing trips recently, one on the Colo- 
rado River and the other on the Pendernales, the 
writer noticed that practically all blue and chan- 
nel cat caught were disfigured in some way. In 
the majority of cases, part or all of the tails were 
missing, in other cases, the body being cut and 
bruised. In my opinion this was due to the at- 
tack of garfish, both the long-bill and alligator 
being numerous in the streams mentioned. Do 
you think me right in my surmise? One way em- 
ployed to take gar, especially the long-bill, is to 
attach to the line above the hook a quantity of 
silk thread securely fastened but hanging loose 
around the hook. When attempting to get the 
bait the gar’s teeth become entangled in the 
thread, and the more he fights the more tangled 
he becomes, and can be landed even when not 
hooked. May I ask if you know of other meth- 
ods of taking this pirate?—S. P. S., Tex. 





Answer.—In my opinion there is little doubt 
but that the gar pike is responsible for the mu- 
tilated condition of your catfish, for we know the 
long-billed fellow is a great destructionist. In 
some states the fish commissions are waging war 
against the gars, tho how successfully time alone 
will determine. I hope you may succeed in elim- 
inating the hungry and voracious fellows from 
your cat waters. Where the fish commissions op- 
erate against the fish they use Fyke nets.— 
O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1167—A Case of ‘‘Bass Indigestion” 


Editor Angling Department :—I was fly fishing 
for bass on the lower Otay—city lake—recently, 
working about 100 yards of rocky beach, from the 
shore. Close in, waterweeds and hairgrass inter- 
fered somewhat with good casting, but we man- 
aged to pick out our allowance from holes and 
openings. I found a bass of a pound weight aim- 
lessly struggling in the grass; later others were 
found in similiar condition. Curiosity impelled 
investigation. It developed that those fish were 
gorged on red ants, the flying variety. Apparent- 
ly a swarm of these ants had flown into the water 
and the fish that took on an overload were rendered 
helpless. Did you ever hear of ants being poi- 
sonous to fish?—H. C. F., Calif. 

Answer.—I have your interesting letter and 
have nothing to add. It is a case for an expert. I 
never heard that red ants were injurious to trout. 
I only know that the artificial fly we call “Red 
Ant” is sometimes a winner, and your story ex- 
plains why. Of course whenever fish overfeed 
they suffer the consequences, tho your observation 
would indicate poison. However, there are so 
many elements entering into the problem that 
one can not well hazard an opinion. The pub- 
lication of your letter may bring out further in- 
formation, for others may have observed some- 
thing similar.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1168—Plants Suckers for Fish Food 

Editor Angling Department :—There is a lake 
near here, stocked with bass, walleyes and a few 
northern pike. Recently suckers were planted 
with the idea of supplying fish food. What is 
your opinion of the move? Can you tell why we 
do not get fishing before the first of July? After 
that it is great.—F. F. F., N. Dak. 


Answer.—The stocking of your lake with suck- 
ers can do no harm, in my opinion, tho I think I 
would have favored planting chubs and shiner 
minnows. Presume the bass will see to all small 
suckers. If you have pike in the lake, I mean the 
fish commonly called pickerel—great pike—they 
will care for any sized suckers. Can not under- 
stand why the fishing is not good until July, but 
would not let that fact worry me any if it is 
“great” afterwards. Bass are not thru spawning 
much before that date in your section. I have 
caught them in July still carrying spawn.— 
Oo. WS. 


Letter No. 1169—Wants to Catch the Salmon 


Editor Angling Department :—There is a lake, 
a bass lake, near Litchfield, Minn., that was 
stocked with salmon some years ago, and tho the 
fish can be seen in large schools at spawning 
time, only one has been taken, and that with a 
high power rifle under permit from the State 
Commission to take one for the purpose of ex- 
amination. Can you tell me how to get them?— 
H. B., Iowa. 


Answer.—-Am afraid I can’t help out to any 
extent. I take it for granted the salmon to which 
you refer are of the land-locked species. You do 
not say when nor by whom they were planted. 
There has been so much indiscriminate planting 
of fish without careful study of their adaptability 
to the water in which introduced that one wonders 
if he may not catch a real sea monster inland 
sometime. Perhaps these fish of yours came from 
the Pacific. I know the western salmon have been 
introduced into waters of the Middle West. What- 
ever particular salmon they may be, I would sug- 
gest that you try deep trolling with a spoon, rigged 
as they do in the West. If any method will get 
’em, that will. You see, one never knows what an 


introduced fish will do under new conditions.— 
0: WS. 
Letter No. 1170—Big-Mouth Bass and Drip 


Coffee 

Editor Angling Department :—Want to thank 
you for your defense of the big-mouth bass, I 
always see red when writers take a whack at the 
sportingness of my favorite. You are always fair 
to both species and “Bass Lore” is good. Give 
us more of it. I certainly would like the chance 
to fish with you once, just so that I could show 
you how to make a good cup of coffee. You 
are guilty of a great sin, if, as I gather, you boil 
your coffee.. With your permission I will send you 
a coffee dripper that will produce the real article. 
I know you have never drunk drip coffee or you 
would not write as you do about the boiled arti- 
cle. Shall I send the dripper?—J. C. B., La. 


Answer.—Certainly am glad to get your bright, 
informational letter, as we hear all too. seldom 
from your good outdoor state. Of course, I like 
to hear from you fellows who appreciate “Bass 
Lore,” whether you agree with my findings or 
not. I have been a close student of the doughty 
bronze-backs ever since boyhood and have caught 
them under varying conditions and in all ways. 
Honestly, I can’t see any difference in the fight- 
ing ability of the two species when taken from 
common water. Of course, any fish from warm 
water will not put up the same battle the same 
species would from cold lake or stream. I some- 


‘times find myself thinking the large-mouth rises 


a bit more readily to an artificial fly, but that may 
not be. I am for both of them, and that is not 
from a middle-of-the-road desire, either. Sure, 
come on with your coffee dripper, and tell me 
how to run it! If you have a way of making 
coffee that can beat my boiled article you sure 
have nectar, for I solemnly swear that my coffee 
will make a lazy fisherman active, a weak man 
strong, clear the sky of clouds and turn a swamp 
into a flower garden! Come on with your drip- 
per.—O. W. S. 
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—A bear 
for wear 





BERGMANNS 


dont have to be 


"htokren in” 


Tz. FEEL like old friends the 

‘Tae time you put them on. The 
powerful, springy Bergmann sole 
applies to sportsmen’s boots a prin- 
ciple which has been proved sound 
by millions of men marching in the 
armies ot the world. Seasoned out- 
door men recognize the greater endurance 
which this type of sole gives the wearer. The 
Bergmann heel which cannot catch or break 
off, and which permits calking in instep also 
addslong life to the shoe and sure-footedness 
to the wearer. Finest quality leather and 
hand-workmanship. Double vamps. The 
lightest shoe made in proportion to its 
strength. e Bergmann Boot has been the 
standby of western woodsmen for over 20 
years. Not a dude shoe, in any nena but 
a handsome, powerful, long-wearing piece 
of foot wear for strenuous men. 


Write for catalog, prices and foot-measuring 
chart. Shipped direct, fit guaranteed, if no 
dealer near you. Theo. Bergmann, 894 
Upshur Street, Portland, Oregon. 





MANN 





<made BOOT 


The most powerful shoe in America 











Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 


A Lifetime Watch! 


Sent for 















STUDEBAKER 
The Insured Watch |Jewe!s 


Only $1.00 down! jown! Balance ineasy monthly 
yments. So good we insure it for your 
Etet etime. 21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels. 8 
adjustments including heat cold, iso- 
ificent chronism and 5 positions. Amazingly 
Watch Chai accurate. Sold direct from factory at 
at aiB jowest prices. You save at least 
pEREE! . Over 100,000sold. Investigate! 
time we are Write for FREE CATALOG 
ering an ex- Send at once wy & our $1.00 down offer and 
quisite watch beautiful six color aes sewing 60 new- 
chain F E. -est Art Beauty cases. orgold effects yel- 
Write atonce— low gold, green gold ar pow gor 
while this offer Men’s strap watches and Lad a 
lasts. watches also. Special sale oe ro. Write! 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO., Dept P-311 South Bend, Indiana 
WATCHES * DIAMONDS ¢ JEWELRY 




















Canadian Address—Windser, Ontario 
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In these columns it is our purpose to mention such angling 
notions and wrinkles as the makers may send us for ex- 
amination and try-out. We are simply commenting on 
new things, leaving the wise angler to determine for him- 
self whether or not they are worth while. Suggestions and 
criticisms are invited. it interested, enclose 2 cents post- 
age for maker's name and address, — — Angling Editor. 
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This time our spinner is like others, save that 
the spinner itself is yellow celluloid, making it 
very light and fairy-like. The lightest spinner 
we have ever used. Spins, too, and is very attrac- 
tive. Found it good for trout in swift water. _ By 





the way, the spinner comes in various shades, 
which sure is a new idea in spinners. The angler 
may change the flies if he wishes, so changing the 
color combination to suit his fancy or the water 
conditions. 





Here’s a lure that should take bass, for it looks 
much like the real animal. We did not have a 
chance to try it out on bronze-backs, for when it 
came to us we were camped on a trout stream. 





As a night lure for big brown and rainbow we 
found it attractive; but we shall reserve our final 
opinion until we try it out on bass, for somehow 
it looks bassy, if you get what I mean. More on 
the fly order than any artificial dragon-flies seen 
by us, which rather endears it, don’t you know. 
The many hairs certainly make an attractive mo- 
tion in the water. 


Hexi-super-cane is a new one to me. Accord- 
ing to the makers of these split bamboo rods, they 
have long been hunting a better cane—combing 
the world, as they put it; but failing that, they 
have improved the cane itself. It seems that the 
process has been long known in parts of old 
China, but we take it, newly introduced to Amer- 
ica. In a word, the sap is extracted from the 
bamboo, and the pores and fibers are filled with a 
special substance, which renders the material 
more resilient and snappy and, without increas- 
ing the weight, adds 25 per cent to the tensile 
strength. I’ll know more about all that before 
another trout season closes, but I can say now 
that the rod sure handles a line mighty well. 


Nature lures and nature nymphs are known 
wherever outdoor magazines are taken. If you 
are having trouble hooking those wary old trout, 
you better investigate the possibilities of these 
duplications. Note the word. These are not arti- 
ficial lures, but lures built to resemble insects 
and “animals” to be found on lake and stream. 
Take the light frog plug; looks so much like a 
real green meadow gymnast that any small-mouth 
will fall or rather rise for it at the first offering. 
Can’t go into the matter more exhaustively here, 
but look ’em up for yourself. 





We have examined the raw silk, from which 


a popular line is manufactured, and therefore 
can understand why the makers claim their 
threads are “‘better than the best.’”” They have 


spared no expense to get the best raw silk, and 
consequently, from core to surface, their lines 
are well constructed. Difficult to say enough 
without saying too much; but if you are inter- 
ested in lines that are a bit better, get in touch 
with this brand. 




















inall the world 


no hunters coat 
like ° 


In the Pacific Northwest, Hirsch-Weis 
Stags have been the timber cruiser’s fa- 
vorite coat for years. Now Hirsch-Weis 
are shipping them by the thousands to 
sportsmen all over the country. Nothing 
else like the big, roomy, comfortable Hirsch- 
Weis Stag — mothproof and guaranteed 
waterproof in every kind of weather—has 
8 roomy pockets—a pocket for every need 
—including a large game pocket that reaches 
clear across the Seah from shoulder to bot- 
tom hem. Far superior to an ordinary 
coat for shooting, because its construc- 
tion permits greater arm freedom. Worn 
open it is cool on the hottest day. Button 
it up and you’re ready for snow, frost, 
rain or wind. Furnished with regular or 
sport collar. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send di- 
rect to Hirsch-Weis, Portland, Oregon, 
and we will ship, postpaid, fit guaranteed. 


Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co., Portland,Oregon 


Tenclose $.......... a Hirsch-Weis Stags @ $12 
each, postpaid. Collar size.......... . Chest size 
Check color desired: (| brown plaid. green plaid. 


0 red plaid. O khaki. O navy blue. 
OD) Send Booklet. 
i 
Street address hacemioadaiibaean 
ee a TE OPT CES, Foe Re 
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_ Big-Game Kshing 


Edited by William Barber Haynes 





Another Broadbill 


Every once in a while a report comes into 
Miami that a broadbill swordfish is seen off 
in the deep water “outside.” 

Occasionally one is hooked. When he gets 
ready to go he departs, and I don’t mean 
probably. There is no holding these big 
fish with ordinary tackle. 

They have a curved scimiter-shaped dor- 
sal fin, fashioned like a hammerhead’s fin, 
but a bit slimmer and darker. Unlike a 
shark, which is almost always in motion 
either slow or fast, these great fish lie on 
the surface, motionless. 

Bright, still, sunny days are best for 
them. One only has been brought into 
Miami. It was caught on a 9-thread line, 
and is now mounted and hangs on the wall 
of the Miami Anglers Club, proof indis- 
putable of the existence of the fish in these 
waters. The rest is testimony only. 

Here nobody, either competitor or cus- 
tomer, ever doubts Bill Hatch, who is the 
greatest guide this section ever saw. 

Bill once said to me, “Yesterday I had a 
chance at a broadbill that lay on top of the 
water. I put on a bonita and drifted it 
down to him. He took it and ran off a new 
21-thread line, after I set the hook, and 
broke it at the reel.” 

Here is my own experience: One day we 
had agreed to play for big fish and were 
well out in the Gulf Stream, possibly 4 
miles outside the beach. 

We were after a marlin swordfish that 
had been out there, and were trolling with 
very long baits that Captain Hutter had 
cut especially for the venture. 

On account of the far-out ground we 
were harrying, we picked up only two 
small fish, one a 6-pound bonita and one 
small kingfish. About noon we struck south 
and soon reached what is known as the “40- 
acre patch.” This is a good place for big 
fish, nossibly 8 miles south of the Govern- 
ment cut. 

We all noticed a tall fin striking out of 
the water. It was visible at fully 800 feet 
distance, and we went nearer to get a close- 
up of it. It looked something like a shark 
fin, but was darker and it did not move. 
On all these counts it deserved investigat- 
ing. Another boat passed it within sight, 
but did not go to it, taking it for a shark. 
When we reached it the captain yelled, 
“Broadbill,” and we trolled both baits un- 
der the nose of the big fish, which did not 


move. “Give me that bonita quick,” I 
yelled, remembering the experience of 
Hatch. 


We threw the bonita into the sea, but it 
was too late. The big fish had submerged, 
had reappeared only 80 feet to our right, 
and after swimming for 20 feet in plain 
sight, had again submerged. There was 
no question as to what he was. 

I trolled that bonita all over the “40- 
acre patch.” Not a fin was in sight. The 
nearby cruiser was now fading into the 
distance, off to the south, and the sea 
lay lazily in the warm sunshine and the 
slight breeze. 

“Better take off that bonita,” said the 
captain; “I guess its no use.” But I had 
seen the big fish and would still try for him. 
The bonita tugged doggedly after us. It 


372 


was an unpleasant troll, making quite a 
wake at the end of the line. Try dragging: 
for half an hour, a 6-pound fish as a bait, 
and you will see. 

Suddenly we all yelled, for the big fin 
reappeared about 300 feet out to sea, and 
he was coming toward us and coming fast. 
“He sees the bonita,” I cried, for toward it 
he was heading swiftly. Soon he caught up 
with the bait. He did not take it at once, 
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but swam along back of it. Captain Hutter 
speeded the boat and the fish lunged for. 
ward and grabbed the bonita. “Stop her 
and back up,” I yelled; “he has it;” “No. 
no; strike!” insisted the captain, as the 
boat went full speed. “No; back to him.” 
I urged, for I wanted him to have several] 
minutes to get that bait down where the 
hook would hurt. “No, no, no; strike him 
hard!” yelled the captain. I struck, with 
the boat plunging forward at full speed. 
Snap went the line. The big fish reappeared 
and swam on the surface around to ou 
right, close to us and plain to see. 

As quickly as possible I put on the king- 
fish and dragged it all over the “40-acre 
patch” for an hour, but he had had enough 
and would have none of it. 

These big fish are in the edge of the Gulf 
Stream. Some day someone fishing with 
adequate tackle will get one. If that some- 











A PACIFIC COAST “WHOPPER” 


Black sea bass (jewfish) caught by R. A. Hendricks from Commercial Wharf at Santa Barbara, 
Calif., with rod and reel; weight, 453 pounds; length, 7 feet 2 inches; girth, 6 feet 2 inches 
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one happens to be you and you have a big 
reel, don’t monkey with ordinary-sized 
trolling baits. When you see the tall curved 
fin just reach for the smallest bonita you 
have on hand. That is the broadbill’s idea 
of food —W. B. H. 





Biting Equipment of the Shark 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Sharks (leopard, 
and several other kinds) have five rows of 
teeth around the semi-circle of both upper 
and lower jaws. The teeth are about the 
width of your index finger nail at the base, 
rather thin and running to a sharp point at 
the top. They are a scant half inch long. 
These teeth normally lie flat in the mouth 
but can be raised perpendicularly by mus- 
cular effort at the pleasure of the shark. I 
have very carefully and painstakingly ex- 
amined the teeth and mouths of a number 
of kinds of sharks, and have cut out and 
have before me several of the largest and 
most formidable shark teeth I have been 
able to find. 

Some writers maintain that the shark in 
killing its prey grabs with teeth and then 
turns around rapidly with its body, using 
its mouth as a center, and whatever it has 
hold of as a turning pole. I have not ob- 
served this characteristic. I by no means 
dispute this, but am very skeptical. Sharks 
have a conspicuous shovel nose or upper 
jaw projecting much beyond the lower. The 
mouth cavity is comparatively small and 
wedge-shaped. Their jaws are exceedingly 
strong but their teeth are quite frail, and 
considering their bulk and shape I can 
hardly conceive of their using rotary tac- 
tics. 

Neither can I conceive of anything in the 
line of ordinary food on which they sub- 
sist—which; doubtless consists of common 
sea fish—that would serve as a turning 
pole or where the turning pole methods 
would be necessary, if possible. The shark 
is not a vicious, bold and enduring fighter 
on a line. They do not compare, in my 
judgment, in fighting and staying qualities 
with many other very common denizens 
of the deep. They make quite a fuss when 
first hooked, but my idea has always been 
that this was due to an instinct of fear and 
panic rather than from any real fighting 
and staying qualities. They give up and al- 
low themselves to be mauled around much 
sooner than the average sea fish. I am of 
the opinion that the shark grabs its prey 
and depends upon its crushing and cutting 
ability with its powerful jaws, supple- 
mented, perhaps, by a little of the saw ef- 
fect with its teeth, with the assistance of 
its powerful propelling tail fluke. Because 
it has ideal protection thru possession of a 
hide as tough as that of a bull, it is my 
theory that the shark is much slower in its 
normal movements and more indolent, by 
reason of this natural protection, than the 
average sea fish, which accounts for its lack 
of fighting and staying ability. 

Reverting again to the biting qualities 
of the shark, there comes to mind a muti- 
lated tarpon, mounted and on exhibition 
at Long Key, mutilated after being hooked. 
The portion saved weighed 256 pounds. It 
was cut off cleanly, slightly back of the cen- 
ter of the fish and the head end saved. It 


was such a large and fine specimen that it | 


was mounted. Experts estimated that it 


would have weighed whole slightly over | 


400 pounds. The cut was curving and al- 
most as clean and true as tho made with a 
knife, and the mutilation was without any 
doubt the work of a shark—and such a 
monster shark. No other mutilator of the 
deep, so far as I am aware, has similar 
curving jaws. I mention this in confirma- 
tion of my theory of the biting characteris- 
ties of the shark. H. L. Hopxins. 
S. Dak. 





















Ever notice? 


SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 
in everyday matters at least, where price 
is no longer all-important. They begin to 
look around for “something better.” And 
| it is by no means an accident that just 


at this point so many men turn to Fatima 





"What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make”’ 
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The Book of the Pike 


By O. W. Smith 


e ° ri e 
Vanishing Trails of Romance 
By WARREN E, BOYER 
A book of Western legends and romances, includ- 
ing tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and 
pioneers of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with scenic and historic points. Price 

$1.50 postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


afford to be without it. 
$3.10 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.75. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 


This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot 
On sale now—Cloth, 
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Knife with strong leather 
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Timberline Trails 


A SOFT patter of tiny footsteps across 
the waterproof silk cover of my sleep- 
ing bag, differing only slightly in degree 
from the drip of raindrops from the spruces 
that sheltered me, gave notice that the 
chipmunks were going about their early 
morning business, and that the call, “Every- 
body get up, get up, get up!” would soon 
usher in another day of hiking over the 
mountain trails of Glacier Park in Mon- 
Tana. 

Down in the cities the fetid air of polit- 
ical conventions, the news of the oncoming 
heat wave and of the latest murder trial 


Henry H. Saylor 


trails every summer for twenty-three years. 
Heretofore these trails have always led 
thru the high Sierra Nevada range in Cali- 
fornia. In 1924, for the first time, the club 
ventured from its well-known haunts and 
explored the back country of Glacier Na- 
tional Park—our northernmost Rockies. 
Robert Sterling Yard, in his Book of the 
National Parks, says that to speak of Gla- 
cier National Park as“the Canadian Rockies 
done in Grand Canyon colors” is to express 
a small part of a complicated fact. Perhaps 
the chief feature of this glorious country 





Party encircled on glacier while guide explains that rope must be kept tight. 


vied for attention. With us, high up on 
the passes of the Continental Divide, the 
matters of real moment were: Would we 
today succeed in getting close enough to 
a Rocky Mountain goat to photograph 
him? Would the waters of this particular 
glacial lake be far enough above freezing 
to permit of a frenzied swim?—and had we 
stored away in our luncheon bag enough 
hardtack, cheese and raisins to avert starva- 
tion until the far-away evening meal? 

There are only three personal matters of 
enduring interest in the high mountains— 
food, shelter and warmth—and the first of 
these very often has to atone for a lack of 
the other two. 

The Sierra Club has trod the mountain 
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is not so much the glaciers, of which there 
are some sixty still to be seen on the high 
shoulders of the Continental Divide, but 
the gigantic carving of mountains into 
cirques, precipice walls, lake-studded valleys 
and knife-edge ridges, all glowing in the 
soft colors of a titan’s palette. On the rocky 
mountain sides are buffs, dull greens, green- 
ish browns, dark reds, lava blacks, with 
here and there an accent of gleaming white 
quartzite. On the higher peaks and in shel- 
tered canyons there are: the everlasting 
snows. Below each glacier and in many of 
the valleys are lakes of robin’s-egg blue 
framed in the dark velvet of evergreen 
forests. And, thruout, one stupendous flow- 
er garden. 


HE geologist will tell you one of the 

chief reasons why this country is one of 
the most interesting spots on the globe. He 
will explain that the earth’s crust cracked 
here like the skin of an orange, and one 
side overlapped the other in such a way 
that you will find older strata on top of 
younger in unparalleled confusion. He can 
—and will—even tell you, in round mil- 
lions of years, just how long this and other 
earth convulsions lasted. He will prove his 
claims in terms of argillites and diorites, 
shales, granite, and quartzite. 

The visitor of the back country of Glacier 
National Park comes away with a bewilder- 
ing sense of its many beauties—its glacial 
waters, its color, its gigantic rock erosions, 
its vastness, and, by no means the least en- 
during, its flower-carpeted meadows lying 
snugly beside the gleaming slopes of snow. 

If you had been accustomed to taking a 
summer outing in comparatively small par- 
ties, you would perhaps have shared my 
misgivings as to the possibilities for equal 
enjoyment with a group of some two hun- 
dred men and women. After three weeks’ 
experience on the trail, under all manner 
of conditions, those misgivings gave way 
to a profound conviction that the large 
group, when composed in large part of such 
seasoned mountaineers as those of the 
Sierra Club, has every advantage of the 
smaller party, with a great many additional 
points of superiority Joined to the obvious 


‘one of economical operation. 


If you happened to be most impressed, 
on a given day, with your lack of knowledge 
concerning the trees about you, you could 
join the ranks of those who were adding to 
and checking up their own wider knowledge 
along these lines. If the profusion of wild 
flowers caught your interest, you could 
travel with the botanists and learn from 
and with them. Then there was always 
the group interested mainly in animal life, 
or birds, always ready to welcome a neo- 
phyte to their circle. If you preferred to 
try for trout, there were other skilled an- 
glers to guide you. And always there was the 
opportunity to join some small party which 
would scale the peaks, another which 
trailed the mountain sheep and goats, still 
another given over to the lure of the 
camera. You were never tied to trails or 
interests not of your own seeking—an ob- 
vious merit in the large and diversified 
party as against the customary small one. 

Contrary to what one might expect of 
such a large body, its itinerary led farther 
into the less explored portions of the park 
than that of the general run of small par- 
ties. The club’s long experience in main- 
taining a notably successful commissary and 
pack train enabled it so to arrange its trans- 
portation of food and dunnage, and the oc- 
casional taking on of further food stores at 
certain cache points, that not the slightest 
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break occurred in the well oiled machinery. | 
Members of the party might drop out, new | 
ones join it, a pack animal or two be miss- | 
ing from the early-morning round-up of the | 
train, but the commissary functioned reg- | 
ularly, thoroly, and with the greatest pos- | 
sible comfort to appetites made actually 
voracious by long hikes in the bracing 
mountain air. 


N A typical day the cooks would be 

up at 3:30 or 4 o’clock; the breakfast 
line formed an hour or so later to receive | 
its allotments of hot stewed fruit, oatmeal ' 
and milk, pancakes and bacon, corned beef | 
hash and coffee. By 9 o’clock the stoves 
would be dismantled and cooled, the sup- 
plies lashed on the hundred-odd head of 
pack animals, and the groups of ten horses 
to two pack wranglers would be departing, 
amid characteristic yells, whistles and herd 
calls, to follow the trail of hikers and 
mounted members over some mountain 
pass to a new lake or stream beside which 
the next night would be spent. 

Lunch was an individual or small group 
ceremony, consisting of the ship biscuit or 
Swedish bread, cheese, sliced corned beef 
loaf, dried fruit, chocolate and raisins, 
prunes, or figs, with perhaps a cup of tea 
made over a small fire along the trail. 

By 3 o’clock the pack train would be in 
camp again, having traveled its 10 to 20 
miles, setting up its equipment, and at 6 
the hungry line of some 280 mountain 
appetites, including packers, horse wran- 
glers and guests, would be appeased with a 
dinner of, say, thick soup, boiled rice, 
stewed corn, macaroni, sausages, apple 
sauce, hot biscuit and tea. 

Experience has shown that about three 
pounds of food per day per person is re- 
quired, including the weight of boxes. The 
triple backbone of the menu is rice, beans 
and soup, the last named carried partly 
in powder form—‘“sticks of dynamite.” 
Potatoes, one of the mainstays of our food 
supply at home, cannot be successfully car- 
ried in large quantities. Milk is most easily 
transported in powder form, and butter is 
pasteurized and packed in tins. The party 
consumed something over a whole beef 
each week in addition to the hams, bacon 
and tinned meats. A thousand pounds of 
hams and bacon were required, for the 
trip, and a ton of sugar and substitute 
sweets, such as syrup. In fair weather 
about a quarter of a pound of sweets is re- 
quired daily per person, but in cold and 
wet weather the need of these heat-forming 
foods rises to double that quantity. 

The problem of vegetable food is solved 
by dehydrated beans, spinach and brussels 
sprouts, all of which are brought back with 
water nearly to their original flavor and 
succulence. Corn does not come back so 
well and is carried in canned form instead. 


T MESS call, a double line formed to 
file past the serving kettles, each per- 
son picking up first a plate, knife, fork and 
tin cup in addition to the cup and spoon 
which each member kept with him for more 
frequent use. Volunteers helped to serve 
from the respective containers and to call 
for fresh supplies as these were doled out. 
The dish-washing line formed soon after- 
ward, when each member availed himself 
of the bucket of hot soapy water with its 
wooden-handled mop, and the boiling rins- 
ing pail, and stacked his plate, cup, knife 
and fork on a stretched canvas to dry of 
their own accord. One soon learned that 
the knife and fork could easily be spared, 
particularly if one sharpened one side of 
his spoon, for cutting meat, and a tin cup 
could serve very satisfactorily in turn, 
without intermediate washing, for soup, 
coffee and dessert. 





So much for the food supply, which I 
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, Neverleak Chief 


GENUINE moccasin boot, single 
vamp style. Favorite footwear 
of the “old-timers” for years. Has 
Russell’s famous, patented, “‘Never- 
Rip” Seam. Made of Paris veal, 
chrome tanned — the finest-grained 
leather we know of. The finer the 
grain, the better it will retain oil and 
its waterproof quality. All heights, 6 
to 20 inches—army last. One of many 
styles for outdoor men and women. 
Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
sell)sportsmen’s footwear. If he cannot 
show you Russell’s, write for catalog, 
select and have him order for you. 
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912 Capron Street 
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IP With a Woods you carry unequaled 
warmth and comfort with you — and it’s 
easy to carry, too. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 
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TRAPS 


“TWO-TRIGGER” 


The best game trap ever 


made. 

THE KING OF THEM 

=< ALL, Millions in use. No 

““WRING-OFFS.”’ No broken springs. No dam- 
age to pelts. Does not have to be set to drown. 

The “TWO-TRIGGER” is made to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch and 
hold ‘coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 

Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); $7.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. 


° sae * 99 
Gibbs “‘ Single -Grip’’ Traps 
Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better 
than other single-grip traps for 
same animals. 
No. 1. Muskrat, Mink, etc., 25c ea. or $2.50 doz., prepaid 
No. 2. Fox, Skunk, etc.___..40c ea. or $4.50 doz., prepaid 
No. 3. Lynx, Wildcat, etc., 65c ea. or $7.35 doz., prepaid 
No. 4. Beaver, Wolf, etc.___80c ea. or $9.00 doz., prepaid 
If your dealer won't supply you, send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
Send for Free Catalog 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. A.H.-11 Chester, Pa. 
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| have given its rightful place before all else. 
| In addition the pack train carried an in- 
| dividual dunnage bag for each member of 
| the party. Its weight was limited strictly 
to 40 pounds, which total was occasionally 
checked up on the scales before it could be 
put on the pile for packing. Into this bag 
went everything in the way of shelter, bed 
roll, extra clothing and supplies not car- 
ried on the owner’s back—or in his saddle 
bag if he were mounted. And many a re- 
packing and transfer to knapsack load be- 
came necessary because a member had ap- 
proached too closely the maximum weight 
and, after a rainy night, had taken on an 
extra few pounds of water. 

Individual tents of the lightest water- 
proof material were used for the most part, 
with a sprinkling of the somewhat heavier 
army pup tents. These latter can be shared 
by two people, each carrying half. 

The variety of tent design and material 
was a wonderful sight to behold. There 
were tents with integral floors and tents 
without; tepee shapes; square, oblong and 


octagonal tents, white tents, yellow tents, 
black tents; tents with poles and tents sus- 
pended by ropes; tents with windows and 
tents with mesh-covered openings. And 
these tents were well tested by rain, sleet, 
hail and snow. A few were dry inside; 
most of them were not. If all of the com- 
plaining tent owners kept up the full pres- 
sure of their indignation upon their return 
home, I doubt not that many makers of 
so-called waterproof tents have gone out of 
business. 

If you had asked any member of the 
party, at random, how his or her tent 
served, you would probably have started 
a long tale of woe. Since you have not 
asked me but are entirely at my mercy, I 
will tell you about my own sad case. 


‘HAD put off buying a tent until the 

last moment before starting West, not 
knowing until then that I should have no 
trail companion with whom I might share 
my shelter. Dropping into a store where 
army supplies were sold, I bought a pup 
tent and packed it in my dunnage bag with- 
out unfolding it—unpardonable error No. 
1. On arriving at our first camp, I un- 
packed it to find that it was a very old 
used tent, so feeble that it was ripped com- 
pletely down both sides. I walked 5 miles 
back to Belton, thinking to buy another 
one, only to find that none was to be had. 
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However, the storekeeper volunteered to 


St. Mary Chalets and lake, Glacier National Park. 
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telephone down to the next. town and order 
one sent up on the night train. It arrived 
the following day, was sent to camp, and 
when opened up was found to consist of 
two unmatchable halves. The row of but- 
tons and buttonholes along the ridge had 
been spaced in different factories and ap- 
parently on radically different systems of 
mensuration. Perhaps one was in inches, 
the other in centimeters; at all events 
they did not match. The tent was returned 
to be exchanged for a perfect one, but it 
was the last one in Montana, apparently, 
and could not be replaced. 

The torn one first purchased would have 
to be repaired and made to serve. I used 
up my entire stock of adhesive plaster in 
strapping the rips on both sides, ironing 
them into close contact with a hot flat 
stone. The job was more or less of a 
triumph of human ingenuity as matched 
against hard luck, not to say poor judg- 
ment. For two or three nights the tent 
served its purpose admirably. Then came 
the first of several rainy nights and the ad- 
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hesive plaster began to weaken. I sewed 
it up, with an amount of back-breaking, 
finger-pricking toil worthy of a greater 
cause, but to no avail. New weaknesses de- 
veloped faster than the supply of adhesive 
could be made effective as reinforcement, 
and, after waking up one morning on Brown 
Pass with a 2-inch blanket of snow com- 
pleting its disintegration, I came to the 
rather necessary conclusion, that I really 
needed no tent, as such, but could do very 
nicely with the wreckage as a top covering 
laid flat over my sleeping-bag. So that is 
my story of tentage. 

The main dependence for sleeping com- 
fort fell naturally upon sleeping bags of 
one general type.: It consisted of a down 
or wool quilted comforter folded over upon 
itself, sewed up into a bag shape and slip- 
ped into a waterproof covering of oiled silk. 

The first task of the hiker, arrived at a 
new camp site, was to find how the camp 
had been allotted—men on this side, women 
on the other side, commissary in the front 
center, on lake or creek, with the few mar- 
ried couples back of that. Picking one’s 
dunnage bag out of the huge pile unloaded 
from the pack animals, in which search 
one was aided by a distinctive stripe of 
color or the boldly lettered name of the 
owner, one shouldered the load and 
marched off to find an acceptable sleeping 
site in the alloted territory. The shelter 
of a closely spaced stand of trees would 
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Binoculars 





Price 
Reduced to 


$57.50 


Write for information telling you how 
you can examine this wonderful glass be- 
fore purchasing. 

We have imported prism binoculars at 
$21.75 up. Hunting and target telescopes, 
$5 up. Observation and astronomical tele- 
scopes, $35 up. 

You can arrange to examine any of 
these articles before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
Est. 31 Years 
1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colorado 
Importer — Manufacturer 
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ulars. Mokane, Dept. 238, Denver, Colo. 





make a good find; particularly if the carpet 
of needles were thick enough to soften the 
protuberances or exposed roots and im- 
bedded rocks. If hemlock or balsam boughs 
were to be had, these were laid shingle-wise 
over the chosen spot to form the ideal 
mattress. Oftener, we were forced to con- 
tent ourselves with a fairly well leveled 
carpet of pine or fir needles. 


HE sleeping spot arranged, and bed 

unrolled upon it, one stretched a rope 
between two nearby trees on which to hang 
the pocket-roll—a square of denim, in the 
serried flaps of which was stored all of 
one’s extra clothing, toilet articles, photog- 
raphic films, trout flies, map, bandanas, and 
what not. 

All that was needed to make complete 
this lodging for the night was to tack up 
one’s little steel mirror, blow up. the air 
pillow, pocket the flashlight and see that it 
was working, and, most important, perhaps 
of all, look carefully about for trees and 
other landmarks by which to return more 
or less directly home from the campfire 
after dark. 

The camp being established, soon after 
noon in most cases, one took up his trout 
rod, or his photographic outfit, or his tin 
box for botanical specimens, or merely his 
topographic map, and wandered afield in 
the pursuit of his hobby. Perhaps a swim 
offered the strongest appeal, or an ac- 
cumulation of laundry conspired with a 
sense of duty to put all other activities 
aside for that particular afternoon. 

Whatever the occupation, and however 
far afield the campers may have strayed, 
there was always an unmistakable conver- 
gence upon the commissary as 6 o’clock 
drew near. Laggards along the trail quick- 
ened their tired footsteps; the botanists and 
geologists hurried in with their specimens; 
the photographers trudged in, tripods over 
their shoulders; the fishermen proudly bore 
in their catch of Eastern brook trout, Dolly 
Vardens, grayling. 

Mixed with the pungent odor of burning 
pine there floated abroad the delicate 
aroma of goulash! 

The impatient line formed like a whip- 
lash. Tin cups were slipped from belts, 
spoons were withdrawn from boot tops. The 
volunteer serving force, armed with ladels, 
took up stations behind the double line of 
supply kettles. The word is given, and on 
moves the chow line, nicely balancing an 
unbearably hot tin cup of soup, another 
of tea, and a plate heaped high with a 
streaming assortment of almost pure pro- 
teins, as its individual members find a 
vacant spuare foot of ground upon which 
to squat, circumspectly, juggler-like—vora- 
cious, yet not spilling so much as one pre- 
cious baked bean. 


UPPER was no sooner over than the 

first-year members—“freshmen”—had 
gathered wood and started the huge camp- 
fire, which nightly formed the magnet to 
draw all within the circle of its comforting 
blaze. 

“Tap”—Claire S. Tappan, genial presi- 
dent of the Sierra Club and genius in the 
fine art of welding together in cheerful 
camaraderie the entire footsore, back-ach- 
ing party of doctors, college presidents, 
horse wranglers, students, astronomers, li- 
brarians, lawyers, teachers, botanists, geol- 
ogists, amateur photographers, mere vaca- 
tionisis, and hikers all—would conduct the 
evening campfire ceremony. 

Perhaps Vernon Bailey, chief field natura- 
list of the Biological Survey, would be pre- 
vailed upon to tell us the intimate details 
of beaver life, or of the differences between 
seventeen varieties of field mice. 

Again, a geologist would be called upon 
to tell of the mighty forces that had con- 








“Your Veteran Hunting 


Coat Needs a Rest 


“I’ve retired my old coat and obtained a 
new 1926 model. Before we hit the woods 
get yourself a new Drybak.”’ 


THE 1926 DRYBAK 


is snag and barb-proof. The waterproofing 
treatment is three times greater and makes 
every fiber of the fabric waterproof. The 
corduroy collar and sleeve trimmings are 
waterproofed. Game pockets and pocket 
entrances are stronger to support weight. 
In every detail the new DRYBAK coats 
are unbeatable. 


Go to your dealer, or write to us for cata- 
log to make selection of Coats, Vests, 
Breeches, Pants and Hats. 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
Room 1000D—93 Worth Street, New York City 
New Name of Lewis M. Weed Co., Inc. 


This is the famous 
Dryback or money back 
guarantee button 
found 
only on genuine 
DRYBAK 


garments 


The Only Scientifically Correct 
Sleeping Bag Made! 


FIALA PATENT 


Made like the furof an animal, 
it retains the body heat, but 
not the moisture. No dead air 
spaces to become foul or 
soaked, asin aclogely woven 












Read What They Say: 
“The Fiala was the only one that was 
satisfactory; all the others we had to 
throw away on account of accumula- 
tion of moisture and vermin.”’—(F'rom 
leader of North China Expedition.) 
**You have the best light-weight bag 
made.”’—(Dr. C. P. Fordyce.) 
Write Send for other letters and 

for convince yourself. 

Imported and Domestic Shotguns, 

Felder E Rifles; Camping, Hunting, Touring, 
Exploring Equipment. Let us furnish 
Complete Outfit Estimates. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., 25 Warren St., New York 





The most complete line 
made in the U.S. A. 


California 
By-Products Co. 


P.O. Box 509 
San Francisco 
62 West 47th Street 
New York 


Sead us your Dealer’s Name 
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filled fabric. . 
Weight about 6 Ibs. $25 



















tributed to the unparalleled natural beau- 
ties about us. 
On one.memorable evening William S. 


Colby, secretary of the club and an inti- 
mate friend of John Muir, told us much 
of the simple, lovable character to whom 


this country owes so much of the wealth 
of mountain beauty preserved to us and to 
future generations. 

On another memorable evening, camped 
near Many Glaciers, we had a dramatic 
evening, with an improvised comic opera 
by the freshmen, a burlesque of Romeo 
and Juliet, and a fashion show, in which 
the marvelously varied contents of dunnage 
bags were unmistakably shown to be one 
of the seven wonders of the world. 

Botanists, bird lovers, the more agile 
climbers of high peaks, singers, pantomi- 
mists, and on a welcome visit, the Director 
of National Parks himself, added to our 
enjoyment, knowledge, and appreciation of 
what it was our great privilege to see about 
us in the unspoiled wilderness. 

And, always, we sang about those high 
mountain campfires as only the hiker can 
sing—songs handed down from one Sierra 
Club outing to the next, set to familiar 
melodies, sung from the heart, thru lungs 
expanded by the air of the high places. 

Gradually, as the long twilight of those 
northern latitudes faded to darkness, the 
wide circle closed in. One by one a figure 
rose, snapped on his searchlight and sought 
his bed roll. And as he withdrew reluctant- 
ly from the magic circle, drawing his sweat- 
er closer about him in the chill that lay so 
near outside the huddled group, there might 
come to his ears softly and yet more softly 
as he moved away, a song— 

There’s a long, long trail a-winding, 

Into the South far away. 

Where the granite domes are purple 

And the canyons say: 


Oh, it’s afar to wander, 
Amal the glaciers to roam, 

But the high and white Sierras bid you 
Cofne, you er home! 





Anti- Fvediiow Mixture 


Wood alcohol is considered the best me- 
dium to prevent the freezing of water in 
the car radiator. For temperatures above 
zero, use two parts of alcohol to eight 
parts of water; below zero, use three parts 
of alcohol to seven parts of water. Alco- 
hol has the one fault of evaporating rap- 
idly, which can be overcome by adding an 
ounce or two of thin lubricating oil to the 
alcohol-water mixture. The one objection 
to this method is that the oil slowing dis- 
integrates the rubber hose connections be- 
tween the radiator and engine, but even 
with this fault it’s cheaper than a frozen 
and broken, leaky radiator—C. P. F. 
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Weather-Proof Coat for Outdoorsmen 

When you list your personal outfit for 
any type of trip, summer or winter, the 
warmth of wool in an outer coat will find 
usage almost daily. The experienced outer 
would as soon leave his boots out of his kit 
as his wool coat. In choosing this type of 
wearing apparel, why not get one with the 
versatility of uses which covers any need 
you might put it to? 
A new gamester coat 
made of 30-ounce all 
wool, in red or green 
plaids, gray and heath- 
er, processed against 
wind and rain, is par- 
ticularly good for the 
hunter, especially since 
it is noiseless in the 
brush. The large, 
roomy pockets give 
one quick access to 
those little indispens- 
ables which the camp- 
er and hunter always 
wants handy so he 
won't have to dig 
down into his pack for 
them. The best feature, however, of this 
particular design of coat is the double 
back, which is made into a pocket the size 
of the whole back of the coat, treated to 
make it blood-proof, and where small game 
may be stowed on the trail. This pocket 
also can be used on the trail for carrying 
duffel, and on a hike trip will accommo- 
date such accessories as miniature camera, 
film, tripod, ammunition, lunch, cup, emer- 
gency ration and first-aid kit. Wool espe- 
cially treated to make it water-resistant is 
used in this coat. It is light in weight, yet 
affords the maximum of warmth. The coat 
is roomy, full and correctly tailored. Be 
sure to get it large enough to wear com- 
fortably over your winter clothing outfit. 

Chairs for the Permanent Camp 

The folding arm chair which is comforta- 
ble, sightly, strong and weather-proof, 
heavy enough to withstand hard service, 
and yet folds compactly for storage or 
transportation and has an_all-the-year- 
around utility about the home, further en- 
hanced by the fact that it can be had in a 
variety of finishes, enamels or strains, with 
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slip covers of an attractive pattern of awn- 
ing stripe and which may be easily re- 
moved and laundered, is coming into in- 
creasing popularity. Another feature is the 
inexpensive yet practical table arm to fit 
this chair—merely slipping over the regu- 
lar arm and taking but a few seconds to 
attach or remove—and which is most prac- 
tical for ‘writing, reading, sewing or even 





dining. If the chair is to be used on the 
yacht or near salt water it should be speci- 
fied that it be equipped with brass hard- 
ware. One of these chairs with cretonne 
slip covers adds atractiveness to any sum- 
mer camp. The folding chair is of selected 
hard wood, thoroly air dried, and the seat 
and back are covered with No. 6 canvas 
and regularly finished with filler and var- 
nish—weight, 13 pounds.- 


A Handy Outing Kit 

A practical little pocket outing kit which 
contains four indispensables which you will 
need, no matter what type of vacation you 
take, contains the following: 

Pockescope—A_ six-power telescope to 
view distant objects with clear and bril- , 
liant definition. It is focused by twisting 
the tube in or out until objects are sharp. 
It is the ultimate in compactness and light 
weight and gives good service. Being pock- 
et size, its presence will not be noticed, yet 
you will find many chances to use it and it 
is a well-made instrument. 

Scout Knife—Of course, every outer has 
a pocket knife with him. Its name would 
suggest that it is a kid’s toy, but it is not. 
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It is good for any hard use any good scout 
from eight to eighty years would put it to; 
made of high grade steel and consists of 
bottle-and-can opener, reamer, punch, 
screw driver, file and large cutting blade. 

Match Bor—An absolutely waterproo! 
match box which opens by screwing out the 
knurled tube. Cougar Dave Lewis showed 
me one of these boxes which he had used 
daily for eighteen years, and many a time 
it has saved his life by making a fire possi- 
ble in wet weather. 

Compass and Magnifier—This is a serv- 
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iceable compass combined with a good 
quality magnifying glass, that can also be 
used as @ burning glass to start a fire. Un- 
less you have that “bump of location,” a 
good compass is indispensable and in dire 
emergency the magnifying glass will make 
you & fire. 


Charcoal Auto Cook and Camp Stove 


Charcoal has a number of distinctive ad- 
vantages. Used in the camp stove of spe- 
cial design it is ‘safe, there is no smoke, no 
dirt and will cook food better, and in less 
time in any kind of weather, than any other 
type of stove. It is well known that char- 
coal does broiling best and a nickel’s worth 
of fuel cooks a good meal for six people. It 
handles steaks, chops, fish, frankforts, waf- 
fles, toasts bread, and is also fine for heat- 
ing the tent and drying it out after a storm. 





The stove is 5x9x17 inches in size and the 
body is all one piece of steel, welded at the 
corners. Inside the body are two circular 
fire chambers, 8 inches in diameter, welded 
and shrouded with 44-inch asbestos, with 
the bottom of the same material The grate 
surface is semi-circular so that the fuel 
gravitates to the center and is all con- 
sumed. The dampers in front are spring 
brass ys-inch thick and will not rust, and 
they rotate on the center leg of the grate. 
The two valves on top are for attaching a 
foot pump to rush the fire (the auto tire 
pump is used) and a tube in the inside car- 
ries the air to the center of the fire; also 
alcohol for lighting. The top folds over 
and the legs clamp down for travel. In use 
you cover the grate with 2 inches of fuel, 
pour a little alcohol around the air pipe, 
fill the balance of the space with fuel and 
light; open the damper in the front and 
turn the stove to the breeze. To rush, at- 
tach tire foot pump to air tube and pump 
slowly. Utensils for broiling are placed on 
the top of the grate. 


The Folding Camp Mattress 
We have had many calls for an efficient 
camp mattress to be used under the sleep- 
ing bag, which mattress would fold into a 
section the size of the auto seat where it 
could be carried in travel. Such a mattress 








s now on the market and is filled with 
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Hunting & Fishing 


is a 62-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ng magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE 

: 9 e 
Remington Sportsman's Knife 
with si handle and twolong 

d les ially de- 
signed to meet the exactin 
requirements of skinning an 
cleaning fish, game birds. and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
ble, keen-cutting edges. The — are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 
SPECIAL OFFER. We will send you Hunting & Fishing 

Magazine for a whole year, 12 big issues, 
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“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS’— 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 
pages; illustrated; $4.15 delivered; circular free. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
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problem, but this folding mattress is nice- | 
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Cruising Coat 
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At $650 


or in foresty 
cloth at 


$ 1 6: 


Either garment a gift supreme. Order 
1 inch larger than white collar measure. 


Our Catalog ‘‘D” is free. Send for it. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Washington 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 














Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of ofr big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERIOAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 120 Camera House, Boston 17, Masa, 
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Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


GREAT many people seem to be 

curious as to just what yardage they 
gain in going from one gun to another, say, 
from a 20-bore to a 12 or to any other gun. 
I was curious about that myself until I 
tried it out on a patterning plate, which I 
have many times, in various ways. 

In this chapter but one make of am- 
munition was used— United States Car- 
tridge Company shells. This was done in 
order not to complicate the question with 
the variation that might have been secured 
with one make of ammunition and another. 
The cartridges were not the heaviest that 
might have been loaded, in some instances, 
but were powerful ammunition, approach- 
ing the maximum. All the loads contained 
No. 6 chilled shot, and were as a con- 
sequence duck loads. No. 6 shot, however, 
is the nearest thing to an all-round shot 
size that is made. If we had to get along 
with just one size shot, nothing so good 
could be found as No. 6. No. 6 shot will 
kill ducks almost as far as any larger size, 
and at the game time, in a pinch, will do 
very nice work on upland game. In any 
event, the use of a number of shot sizes 
would have made this chapter unwieldy. 

Guns would, of course, have made a 
great deal of difference in the maximum 
ranges secured, and any attempt to dupli- 
cate the test carried out here would show 
more or less variation in results from these 
I obtained, due to changes in the guns. I 
simply used the best guns that I had avail- 
able, and nobody can own all the different 
guns made, much less all the best ones. 
The gun will be mentioned in connection 
with the targets it shot. 


N MAKING this, test it was necessary 

to establish some standard of perform- 
ance. This standard was taken as a pattern 
of 150 pellets of No. 6 shot in a 30-inch 
circle. Guns were first shot at 40 yards as 
usual, to establish the percentage they were 
shooting, and were then stepped back of 
the 40-yard line to learn the yardage at 
which the 150-pellet pattern would or could 
be sustained, for an average of five shots. 
In considering results, the reader should 
keep in mind that at its given maximum 
range the smaller the bore the higher the 
remaining velocity and the harder the 
pellets hit. As a rule the smaller bores do 
not have quite the muzzle velocity of the 
10-gauge or the 12, but the 20 certainly 
does have a higher remaining velocity at 
45 yards than the 10 does at 60 yards. 
Pellet for pellet, the 20-bore will do more 
execution, at its pattern limits, than the 10 
will at the pattern limit shown by it. How- 
ever, when you have driven a pellet of shot 
clean thru a duck, that is about all that 
could be expected, and I have often noted 
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Cuapter VI 


Mazimum Ranges of Different Gauges, 

Compared and Shown in Actual Shoot- 

ing—Beginning With the 20-Bore and 
Ending With the 10 


where a No. 6 shot had been driven clean 
thru a duck at 60 yards. 


THE 20-GAUGE 


The 20-bore gun used was a Fox. Barrel 
lengths were 27.5 inches. Gun was over- 
bored from the standard size of .615 inch 
to .626 inch, this in order to better adapt 
it to ounce loads. The barrel used was 
not a full choke but a three-quarters choke, 
the gun being intended for quail and for 
general upland shooting. The barrel is a 
good one, shooting very uniformly, when 
the ounce charge is used, but is not so 
good with less than 1 ounce of shot. 

The cartridges were Ajax Heavies, con- 
taining 28 grains of Oval powder and 1 
ounce (221 pellets) of No. 6 chilled shot, 
2%4-inch cases. 

At 40 yards, 30-inch circle, circle drawn 
after the shooting, the average of five shots 
was 171.5, percentage 77.6. 

Gun was now stepped back to 44 yards 
and shot these patterns: 161, 166, 155, 138, 
155—an average of 155. 

Gun was now shot from 45 yards, and 
shot an average of 151 for the five rounds. 
Firing a few rounds from 46 yards indicated 
that the gun had reached its limits at 45 
yards. Patterns were uniform and well 
sustained, only one poor pattern being 
thrown at 45 yards. A glance at the pat- 
terns would prove that up to at least 45 
yards a duck could hardly be missed. 


THE 16-GauGE 


The gun was a light, cheap Ithaca, full 
choked but not intended for heavy loads. 
In its performance this gun merely equaled 
the 20-bore, but there is no doubt that in 
a heavy duck gun this 16-bore charge 
should go some yards beyond the 20. 

The cartridge was U. S. Ajax Heavy, 
Oval powder and 17s ounces (235 pellets) 
of No. 6 shot. Cases 23% inches in length. 

Patterns, average of five shots, 40 yards, 
30-inch circle, 181, or 77 per cent. 

The gun, being stepped back to 45 yards, 
shot an average pattern of 152%, taking the 
average from five shots as before. When 
the gun was placed at 47 yards the average 
dropped to 139 pellets, indicating that 
weapon and load had gone beyond their 
distance. 

Tue 12-Gavuce 

The gun used in testing 12-gauge shells 
of all descriptions of loading was a Rem- 
ington No. 10 repeater. It proved a most 


excellent arm with every load with which 
it was shot. That the 12 showed marked 
superiority to the 16 and 20 I consider 
partly due to the unusual pattering qual- 
ities of this Remington shotgun. 

The cartridges used in 12 bore were all 
loaded in Ajax cases, and are usually 
termed Ajax Heavies. The first one con- 
tained 43 grains of a new progressive pow- 
der and 1% ounces of No. 6 shot, 250 
pellets. 

The average of five shots at 40 yards was 
207, or 82.8 per cent. 

Stepped back to 48 yards, the patterns 
ran, 160, 163, 160, 165, 157, an average of 
161. The gun was now placed at 53 yards 
and shot an average pattern of 157. The 
gun seemed to be holding its patterns in 
such remarkable fashion that it was now 
taken back to 55 yards, but dropped under 
requirements, throwing a pattern of 135%. 

This indicated that the maximum pat- 
terning distance for the gun and load was 
about 54 yards, tho no further effort was 
made to prove the exact distance at which 
the 150-pellet pattern would be lost. 

The next, load was with Oval powder 
and 1% ounces shot, 275 pellets. The av- 
erage pattern at 40 yards was 224.5 pellets, 
or 81.6 per cent. 

Stepped back to 55 yards, the gun shot 
an average pattern of 168.5, and at 57 yards 
an average of 147. Patterns were unusually 
good in distribution, and I’d have a good 
deal of confidence in this gun and load 
killing ducks up to 60 yards. 

The third and last 12-gauge load con- 
tained Oval powder and 1ys ounces of No. 
6 shot, 285 pellets. 

Averages were cut down a bit with this 
load at 40 yards, running 227, owing to one 
load which reduced the average. 

The average pattern would ordinarily 
have gone around 82 per cent as usual but 
for this one scatter load. This kind of 
thing takes place now and then with all 
guns, in all loading. 

At 59 yards the gun shot an average 
pattern of 162, which was unexpectedly 
high, and which was, I believe, higher than 
a long run would indicate. In any event, 
at 60 yards the pattern dropped to an 
average of 148, indicating that a limit had 
been reached for the 12-bore gun and load. 

The 3-inch Ajax Heavies were shot in a 
Fox gun, with 3-inch chambers, and while 
the gun shot a pattern of 237 at 40 yards, 
at 60 yards the pattern had dropped under 
the Remington, indicating that too many 
pellets were being injured by bore, cone, or 


choke. 
Tue 10-Bore 
Ithaca 10-gauge, 32-inch barrels, full and 
three-quarter choke; weight of gun % 
pounds, 13 ounces. Load contained 47 
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Super-X Load 


The Secret of SuperX 


You know how important good patterns 
are in shotgun shooting—but here is an 
amazing, game-getting improvement in 
shotgun ammunition! 


Do the pellets from a shotgun shell reach 
the bird in a compact mass—or do they 
string out along the line of flight, some 
trailing far behind? 


WESTERN S$ experts were determined to 
find out. Through the development of 
a remarkable machine that registers the 
exact position of each pellet in the air, 
they are now able to count the number 
of pellets actually effective during the 
flash of a second required for the bird 
in flight to pass through the path of the 
shot charge. 


Astonishing Tests 
with Shot String Machine 


Hundreds of tests with the patented 
Shot String machine, the only one of its 
kind, prove that the shot charge of the 
ordinary load does string out—as much 
as 20 feet at 40 yards! Often more! 


With this established, and with the 
Shot String machine to check each step, 
Western has been able to shorten the 
Shot String of the famous Super-X load, 


Side view of Super-X shot cha: 


——— 


load traveling through the air, A, 


¢ Side view of shot charge of ordinary 
Ordinary Load sd 127 feet from the gun. 123 pellets strung out over a distance of 20.43 feet. 


| | | 
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Short Shot String 








e traveling through the air, 127 feet from the gun. 
129 pellets concentrated within 4.14 feet. Entire shot charge concentrated within 10.08 feet. ) 







Remarkable Effectiveness at the Longer Ranges! 


through the scientific loading of pro- 
gressive burning powder. 


Twice as Many Effective Pellets 


The diagrams above show that the Super-X shot 
charge has more pellets concentrated within 4 feet 
(129) than are found in the entire 20-foot string of 
the ordinary load (123). Both tests were made at 
127 feet. 


Super-X gives you practically twice as many 
effective pellets, especially at the longer ranges. 
Better patterns at all ranges. Control of pattern 
and Shot String extends Super-X killing power 
15 to 20 yards beyond the effective range of 
ordinary loads! Super-X for long-range shooting 
every time! 


Give Xpert a Trial! 


Xpert is another Western load that gets the 
game. A quality, smokeless shell that sells at a 
popular price. Ideal for all your shooting that 
doesn't call for the long range and heavy charge 
of Super-X. A real quail load. You'll say so, too! 


Most of the impor- 
tant ammunition 
improvements in 
recent years have 
been made by 
Western. The 
Field shell, Su- 
per-X, and Xpert. The famous Lubaloy non- 
fouling bullet. The Open-point Expanding bullet. 
The Marksman .22 Long Rifle. .38S. & W. 
Special, and many others. World's Champion 
Ammunition. 





World’s Champion Ammunition « 





Grand American 
Won with Western 
for the Fourth 
Consecutive Year 
For the fourth consecutive 





- Write for thi 

year the Grand American pee atta 

Trapshooting Champion- story of Short 
Shot String. 


ship was recently won with 
WESTERN ammunition. A 
perfect score of 100 targets 
shattered from the 23-yard 
mark without a miss—a 
world’s record performance! 
A big majority of all the 
other events on the program 
were also won with West- 
ERN, the World's Champion 
Ammunition, 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1119 Hunter Avenue East Alton, UL 


Branch Offices 
Hoboken, N. J., Tacoma, Wash., 
San Francisco, Cal. at 















ee 
Redhead 










Flight marks:—Red head 
with high crown; short 
stubby pale blue bill; 
body dark gray; speculum 
gray. Abundant over fresh 
and salt water September 
Utters hollow, 
rapid croak. Decoys 


to April. 


readily. 


Get’em with an 

L. C. Smith 

Long Range 
Gun 


NE hundred twenty 

miles an hour—half 
again the speed of the 
dreaded West Indian 
hurricanes. But a flight 
of Redheads isn’t terrify- 
ing—it’s thrilling—and 
deceptive! 

If you shoot an L. C. 
Smith Long Range Gun 
you need not be deceiv- 
ed—you’ve time to get 
the “drop” and bring’em 
down—for it’s chamber- 
ed for the high-power, 
3-inch shell, and makes 
clean kills consistently 


at 80 yards. 
Before you buy any 


gun, examine this one at 
your dealer’s, and write 


for Catalog L 44. 





HUNTER ARMS COMPAN% 
FUwtTFTON vn © WwW vor 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office; 50 Church Street, NewYork City 
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| grains of progressive powder of a kind not 
| yet on the market and 1% ounces No. 6 


| shot, 325 pellets. 


Cases were Ajax, 2%- 
inch. The work is given in detail, more 


_to show what the other catridges would 
| have indicated, if given in like detail. 


Full choke Ithaca, 30-inch circle, 40 


| yards—Round 1, pattern 270, average 83 
| per cent; round 2, pattern 265, average 
| 81.5 per cent; round 3, pattern 267, average 
| 82.15 per cent. 


Three-quarter choke Ithaca, 30-inch cir- 
cle, 40 yards—Round 1, pattern 251, average 


| 77.2 per cent; round 2, pattern 251, average 





77.2 per cent; round 3, pattern 255, average 
78.12 per cent. 

Full choke Ithaca, 30-inch circle, 60 yards 
—Round 1, pattern 162; round 2, pattern 
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distance, but the-load apparently was a 
perfect fit for the gun, and the gun is 8 
or 10 per cent better than the average arm 
anyhow, at distances upward of 50 yards, 
The reason it does this will be indicated 
by the pattern presented herewith, which 
shows nearly all shot in a 24-inch circle at 
40 yards. 

In order that the busy man may learn 
what he needs at a glance, we will give 
a summary of the performances. 

The 20-gauge went back to 45 yards, 
using an ounce of No. 6 shot, throwing 
an average pattern of 151. 

The 16-gauge stopped at 45 yards, throw- 
ing an average pattern of 152%, but would 
not go back another yard without dropping 
under the required 150-pellet pattern. 





Remington No. 10, 12-gauge; United States Ajax Heavies; lj ounces No.5 shot; pattern, 185 
pellets, or 85 per cent; distance, 40 yards; 30-inch target 


171; round 3, pattern 150; average pattern 
161, or 49.54 per cent. 

Three-quarter choke Ithaca, 30-inch 
circle, 60 yards—Round 1, pattern 144, 
round 2, pattern 183; round 3, pattern 157; 
average pattern 162.5, or 50 per cent. 

Ithaca full choke, 65 yards, patterns 
145, 150, 140, 1538, 142, average 146. 

Parker 10-gauge, 169, 125, average 147. 


T IS to be seen that while the full 

choked barrel of the Ithaca beat the 
three-quarter choke some 5 per cent at 40 
yards, yet they shot right together at 60 
yards. This has happened time and again 
in other tests, and indicates that the very 
best ‘choke for long range, in these heavy 
loads, has not yet been found. The shot 
column is long and heavy, even in the 1%- 
ounce load, and with the pressure back of 
the shot it appears to be very easy to 
over-choke the piece. The Parker was 
hardly shot enough to indicate what it 
would do, but will appear again in sub- 
sequent shooting. It must not be thought 


| that the 10-bores are performing poorly, 


for an average of 50 per cent is very good 
indeed at 60 yards, for any gun. The Rem- 
ington pump shot 51.93 per cent at the 


The 12-gauge, load 1% ounces, No. 6 
chilled, stepped back 53 yards, threw an 
average pattern of 157 and should have 
gone back to 54 yards. 

The 12-gauge, 144 ounces, shot a pattern 
of 224.5, or 81.6 per cent, at 40 yards, and 
went back to 57 yards, where the average 
pattern was 147. 

The lys-ounce load in 12-gauge went 
back to 60 yards, where the average was 
148. 

The 10-gauge, carrying 1% ounces of 
shot, went back to 65 yards, where it threw 
an average pattern of 146. 

The 10-gauge, loaded with 1% ounces 
of No.5 shot, threw an average pattern of 
151 at 60 yards, which would indicate that 
a 10 would use No. 5 shot and throw just 
about the same pattern that a 12 does with 
sixes. Probably this is fairly true truout, 
and the use of a larger bore would permit 
shooting the next size of shot without de- 
creasing patterns. 


E HAVE all heard of certain loads 
which thru their use would give us 
a gain in range of 20 yards, and again we 
may have heard of 10-bores which would 
kill ducks at 100 yards. It was in order to 
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get a definite line on this that the tests 
detailed in this chapter were carried out. | 
Unless a mistake was made somewhere, the 
10-gauge can give the 20 no more than 20 
yards. It further appears that the differ-| 
ence between a 10 and a 12 is no more than 
5 Vi ards. 

It is true that the best powers of the | 
10-bore will not be brought out with shot | 
so small as sixes. In a subsequent test of | 
the 10 larger shot will be loaded, and the 
result should place the 10-gauge back of 
the 65-yard mark. It may also be learned 
that when a 10 is carefully hand loaded to 
fit the individual gun, that some few yards 
will be gained, which would be no less true 
of other bores. 

No two guns, even tho made by the 
same people, are going to shoot any one 
load precisely alike. The method of fitting 
a load to the gun will be given later, and 
can be followed by the man who desires to 
do hand loading, but after all the great 
majority of us are too busy to load our 
own cartridges and will have to shoot what 
the factories furnish. Cartridge companies 
are experimenting continually themselves, 
and are issuing as good cartridges as it is 
possible to produce, tho of course no factory 
can fit loads but must depend on general 
ballistic excellence. At that, the average 
hand load is not better than a: factory 
cartridge. 

If this chapter indicates just about how 
much @ man gains or how much he loses 
by using a 10-bore or a 20, its mission will 
have been fulfilled. In common reason it 
will be seen that a man pays pretty well 
for the few yards gained with heavy guns 
and loads. Whether the gain is worth while 
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or not depends on the man and his ambi- 
tion; whether he is content to shoot only 
at moderate ranges or is bent on taking | 
them at maximum distances. 

The most economical of all loads appears | 
to be the 12-bore with 144 ounces of shot. | 
Shooting No. 6 shot, it is a deadly duck | 


load up to 55 yards, and if we are willing | 
to let the birds pass when beyond that | 
mark, the load has much to recommend it. 
The recoil is light, shot from guns of med- | 
ium weight, and at ordinary ranges the | 
bird will be killed as tho hit by a cannon. | 


The 20-bore will kill ducks at 45 yards. | 
Keep that in mind. | 





Experimenting With Shotgun | 
Powders | 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In the last sen- 
tences of the last paragraph of the article, 

“Powder Tolerances,” page 376, November 
1925 issue of Outdoor Life, you are wrong 
in your deductions and prophecies. A 
powder could be made in one year, giving 
a muzzle velocity of 2,000 foot seconds, 
with a breech pressure of 6 tons, which 
would give nearly 1,400 foot seconds veloc- 
ity at 40 yards; but we never will achieve 
this unless shooters make a strong enough 
demand for it. 

I made an experimental powder in 1922 
that would give a velocity of approximately 
1,800 foot seconds muzzle, or actually 1,793 
foot seconds muzzle. This gave a velocity 
of 1,255 at 40 yards. It took me four 
months to make this powder in sufficient 
quantity to load 25 shells, and I would 
hate to be compelled to pay the price for 
all my shooting that this powder cost. 

The above velocity was obtained with 
No. 6 shot, and a pressure of approximately 
5M tons, actually 5 tons 1,127: pounds, 
average of the 25 shells, with a variation 
of but 489 pounds between any two shells. 
At the present time we are lucky to get a 
series of shells that will give but 1,000 
pounds variation from maximum to mini- 
mum, and generally they will run around 

- C.G. WILLIAMS. 
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You aim and fire— 
Du Pont Powder will reach 
°em and bring ’em down 


HEN you hear that whir and whistle of wings 

coming out of the cover you need SPEED, 
man—speed in your gun and shells. Quail scoots 
across the cover and brush like lightning, but he 
can’t out-distance a good gunner with DU PONT 
POWDER in his shells. A steady aim and a firm 
pull of that trigger and leave the rest to this won- 
derful powder. 


Knocks ’em cold at long range. Yet it’s kind to your 
shoulder and absolutely safe. That’s what we mean 
by “speed.” Let’s see quail get away from that 
combination ! 


But no matter what game you’re after, there’s one 
du Pont powder that’s the best load you can get. 
Just run your finger along on the Standard Loads 
Chart in your dealer’s store and ask for shells with 
the proper du Pont load. Seven out of every ten 
shells fired in this country are loaded with du Pont 
powders—and that isn’t any mere accident. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 





“SPECIFY (O al PONT POWDERS — 














THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith, Outdoor Life’s angling editor. 
latest book, and you cannot afford to be without it. On sale now—Cloth, 
$8.75. Address all orders to Outdoor Life Publishing Company, 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado. 











Awarded Columbian 
Exposition 





woneteaiais' T TEE LIKE. TAXIDERMY 


Prof. Stainsky’s creations in plastic art, showing the natural |< wheneg oductions of your 

valued trophies, is the work o a master and deep student of Nature. ~ * 

the plastic art in taxidermy, he 

true to life. We have numerous 

preciation for the potest wer he has done for them. Medals awarded at Paris, Chicago 
and St. Louis World 


Prof. Gustav Stainsky: 
Gentlemen: The "buffalo head which you recently mounted for me oy a mit = 

cellent and artistic piece of work, and I take pleasure in 

factory manner in which it is done.—Yours truly, W. F 


Ask for Price List— We save you money—Our famous Chamois Tanning has ne equal. 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
Established 1874 


hes disegvesed the ealy pat Pome ne 
ver on ‘ect way of preserving 
letters from the world’ 8 greatest hunters, expressing ap- 


FROM BUFFALO BILL 
Chicago, Sept. 29, 1893. 


the highly 
CODY Bali Bay 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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This is Mr. Smith’s 
$3.10 net; Turkey Morocco, 











Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


To Keep Your 
Gun Rust-free 


Az»WAyYs use Hoppe’s No. 9 
to clean the bore with aft- 
er firing. Saves time, effort, 
and finishes the job. Contains 
} no grit, acid, water or other 
harmful ingredient. Shines 
the bore like a mirror and prevents RUST. 


Removes residue of every known primer 
and powder equally clean. Also removes 
leading and metal fouling. Keeps guns 
shooting their best. 

Used by sportsmen, marksmen, police, messengers, 


guards, and the military. Recommended by U.S. 
War Department. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for sample. 


Amon Mae ne 
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Oil and Grease 





For an acid neutraliz- J) 

ing swabbing grease, LATE = Gy 
4 invaluable for use with a : 

field cleaner,buy Hoppe’s HOPPE 5 


to car- 
revents 


Gun Grease. Eas LUBRICATING 
ry and apply. OIL 
RUST. 

For the working parts 
get Hoppe’s Lubricat- 
ing Oil. Pure, light, 
NEVER GUMS. Excel- 
lent also for fishing reels 


and household machin- J— ’ 
ery. en) 
Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, $1.00. At your Dealer’s. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 























Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 


~ MARBLES 


Woodcraft 










Expert Knife 
5-inch blad 
$2.50 


Ideal Hunting 
6-inch blade 





Safety Hunting 
434 ach Bede 


When you want a knife, you want one you can depend 
upon to give genuine service year after year. Marble’s 
Knives fill the bill. Nine styles, wide variety of sizes 
and handle construction; in all, 27 different types to 
meet any outing need. 

Waterproof Matchbox 
Don’t take a chance on carrying wet 
matches. This heavily nickeled seam- 
less brass waterproof matchbox keeps 
matches perfectly dry under all con- 
ditions. Opened and closed instantly. 
Handy pocket size. Only 60 cents. 


Catalog Free 
You can get Marble’s Knives or other 
Outing Equipment from your d 
Send for free catalog showing complete line. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 








| 
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Will the Single-Shot Rifle Come Back? 


Willis O. C. Ellis 


HE great World War that made the 

whole earth vibrate from the concussion 
of shot and shell, drenched Europe with 
blood and plunged millions into sorrow, 
brought about a lot of changes, many of 
them undesirable. Good and useful enter- 
prises that had survived the competitive 
storms of industry for a quarter of a century 
or longer, found it more profitable (patriot- 
ic some would say) to discard their old line 
and take over the manufacture of those 
things the exigencies of war demanded. And 
the sportsmen received some of the worst 
jolts handed out to any class of people. 
Gun manufacturers who had been making 
excellent sporting firearms for years 
grasped the opportunity and made so much 
real money that they ceased to exist after 
the war, and their names and products 
are now only a memory. Not only that, 
but some of the big firearms manufacturers 


the years gone by, and is yet by some: 
but this criticism time has disallowed. 

The single-shot rifle has much to recom- 
mend it. Being loaded and unloaded by 
hand, it has the simplest of all rifle actions 
and is free of the rather complicated mech- 
anisms of repeaters and automatic arms. 
It is also quite easily remodeled and it is 
not unusual for even a novice to make a 
creditable stock and fore-end for these 
guns. Also, the single-shot permits of lower 
sights than is possible with many repeat- 
ers (some of them bolt guns used for fine 
target shooting), which is an advantage, as 
one is less likely to cant the rifle than if 
higher sights were used. 

The telescopic sight that is gaining favor 
each year is especially well adapted to 
single-shot arms. A telescope may be easily 
fitted to any of these guns and is never in 
the way of loading or removing the fired 





Two excellent single-shot rifles that are now manufactured. 
pounds; lower, small-bore match rifle, weight about 8 pounds. 


took a hasty invoice of their business and 
promptly discontinued a number of ex- 
cellent guns to make room for the making 
of the more necessary and profitable im- 
plements of war. 

One of the guns that has been practically 
off the market since the war, is the good 
old single-shot rifle. Not that all single- 
shot arms have been discontinued, for there 
still remains some very good .22-caliber 
single-shot rifles, but these are mostly 
cheap, light-weight guns used mainly by 
boys and men who prefer an inexpensive 
rifle. The most powerful and heaviest 
single-shot rifle now made and regularly 
supplied by the trade, is a 7-pound arm 
chambered for the .32 long rim-fire cart- 
ridge. But the single-shot rifle made for 
center-fire cartridges has passed. Have 
these guns gone the way of the buffalo and 
the passenger pigeon? 


OT so very many years ago it was an 

easy matter to get a single-shot rifle 
for the .25-20, 32-20, 38-40 or the 38-55— 
for any cartridge from the .22 short up to 
and including the 30 Army. Yet today the 
only way to get a single-shot rifle for any 
center-fire cartridge is to patronize the pri- 
vate gunmaker or buy one second-hand. 
Perhaps the best method of procedure is 
to advertise your wants in the outdoor 
magazines. Even then you may find no one 
willing to part with the old rifle, the silent 
companion of many years and the tried and 
true friend of many successful trips. 

The single-shot rifle should not be 
thought of as out of date any more than 
the single or double-barrel shotgun is out 
of date as compared to the pump and auto- 
matic. The single-shot rifle always has been 
a good arm. It is just as good today if 
(?) you can find one. Of course, its slow- 
ness of fire was used against it by some in 


Upper, .32-caliber rim-fire, weight 7 
Both guns equipped with peep sights 


shell. This is not true of many repeaters 
that eject at the tops of the receivers. 
The single-shot has always been a favor- 
ite with ’chuck hunters, because of the 
ease with which any sights could be fitted, 
and no better shooting arm has been made. 


ic IS a real rifle for the gun crank. This 
is especially true of center-fire arms. 
Since the location of the firing pin is the 
same for all calibers, one can easily have 
two or three interchangeable barrels and 
have, say, a .32-20, a 32-40 and a 38-55 all 
on the same stock and action. Not only 
that, but by having an extra breech block 
one can use a .22-caliber rim-fire barrel on 
the same frame. This is a real advantage, 
since it gives the shooter an equivalent of 
several different rifles with the same drop 
of stock and the same trigger pull. This 
means something. The poor scores made 
by using different rifles is due perhaps more 
than anything else to the difference in drop 
of stock and trigger pull. By using the 
same stock and action and changing the 
barrels only for the different calibers, all 
this trouble is eliminated. 

The interchanging of barrels also had 
another decided advantage. A gun must 
balance correctly for best results. And a 
gun with correct balance for one shooter 
may be wrong for another. Gun balance 
varies with the weight of the barrel. The 
single-shot rifles could be had with barrels 
of different weights, all fitting the same 
frame. 

The single-shot is also especially well 
adapted to reloaded ammunition. In many 
repeaters, certain lever action arms espe- 
cially, the mouth of the shell is often slight- 
ly flattened when the fired case is ejected, 
which must be rounded out before the bul- 
let is placed in the shell. Also, for fine 
target shooting the bullet is easily seated 
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in the barrel just ahead of the shell by 
means of a bullet seater—a tool so popular 
in the days of the single-shot match rifle. 
And in ease of a stuck shell or the head 
pulling off, the singe-shot is far more ac- 
cessible than lever or bolt action repeaters. 


FSpaiy once thing with which many of 
the heavier single-shot rifles were 
equiped, was the set trigger. This device, 
handed down from the muzzle-loader, is 
without doubt the best trigger for fine 
shooting ever put on a gun. Of these there 
are two or three types, the single set trigger 
and the old Schuetzen double set trigger 
being favorites. In the single set trigger, the 
trigger is pushed forward to set it. Then 
only a very slight pressure (the degree of 
pull being regulated by a small set screw) 
is required to release it and fire the gun. 
If the trigger is not “set,” it operates like 
any trigger with a much harder pull. 

The Schuetzen double set trigger is the 
better of the two and so far it has not been 
replaced by anything more efficient. The 
heavy match free rifles, such as are used 





in the great international matches, use this | 
trigger, which is largely responsible for the | 


high scores made by these excellent arms. 
In the Schuetzen set trigger the back trigger 
is pulled rearward until it clicks. This 
“sets” the front trigger. There is the usual 
adjusting screw which regulates the amount 
of pressure necessary to fire the gun. 
That the set trigger is a real advantage 
and may possibly come back, is shown by 
the fact that a well-known firm making 
repeating rifles and repeating and auto- 


matic shotguns, is now listing the double, 


set trigger for three of its repeaters. 


Another advantage of the single-shot! 


was that when the barrel became worn by 
much use or ruined thru neglect, it was 
an easy matter to have it bored to a larger 
caliber without making changes in the 
breech mechanism. Thus a .32-20 could be 
bored and chambered for the .38-55, and 
this latter size could be rebored for the 
44-40 if necessary. Obviously, this is not 
possible with repeating arms, since it would 
be necessary to change the actions to 
handle the different cartridges. 


N SOME types of bolt guns, which have 
the latest and most widely advocated 


actions, it 1s not practical to rebore the, 
barrel to a larger size, as this would neces- | 


sitate a change in the bolt which would be 
too costly. In the single-shot rifle the rim 
of the shell is taken care of by a recess in 
the barrel, and the breech bolt fits one 
barrel just as well as another. 


The single-shot rifle is unusually easy to 


clean and keep in perfect condition. When 
the breech bolt is opened an unobstructed 
view of the barrel is obtained, allowing per- 
fect cleaning to be easily and quickly ac- 
complished. 

The actions of these guns are also easy 
to care for, and usually all the attention 
they need I8 to squirt a little non-gumming 
oil onto the moving parts. Finally, when 
the action becomes sluggish from a ac- 
cumulation of bullet lubricant, powder resi- 
due, ete., it can be dismounted in a few 
minutes by any one handy with tools, the 
parts (and frame) cleaned with high-test 
gasoline and quickly reassembled. 

The single-shot is a good hunting rifle. In 
the hands of an expert it may be fired 
rapidly enough for all ordinary require- 
ments. This has been proved time and 
again with arms from the smallest to the 
largest calibers. In the early days when the 
breech loader was being developed, the 
single-shot feature was a serious handicap. 
The country was teeming with game which 
was so plentiful that it looked as if it would 
never be scarce. The Indians were trouble- 
some and firearms were needed for military 
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BROWNING 
AUTOMATICS 


12 and 16 Gauge 


All Stocks and Fore-ends Checkered 


The .45-caliber Automatic Pistol, the Machine 
Rifle, the .30-caliber Machine Gun, both aircraft 
and ground models, and the .50-caliber Machine 
Gun that are standard equipment in the U. S. 
Army, are all BROWNING INVENTIONS. 


BROWNING on a gun means BEST 








Send for Free Catalog 


| and learn of the improvements and re- 


finements found only in the Browning. 


Manufactured in Belgium in one of the largest 
and most up-to-date arms factories in the world 
—where gun making has been a fine art for 





generations. 


BROWNING ARMS CO., OGDEN, UTAH 
| PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pacific Coast Representative 




















Weighs Only 81/2 Lbs. 


A wonderfully warm and cozy sleeping bag. Light and warm as eiderdown 
but costs a lot less. Water, vermin and cold-proof. Floats —is four times 
more buoyant than cork. Keeps you warm and 
comfortable in coldest weather known to man. Send for 
free circular and sleep warm in camp or 
on the trail hereafter. 


KAPO company 


76 Traverse St., Dept. L, Boston, Mass. 
























Johnson's Send for Samples of Modern Decoys 
Folding Compact, light, inexpensive decoys, built for long service. Lifelike 
eer shape and colors, float as high on the water as Papa 
eps Mallard himself, and keep moving. Fool a man or 


‘once ad & a duck. Send 55c stamps for sample, or $6.60 per doz. = 
YAY Folding Goose decoys $1 ea. New stake-outs 35c ea. = 
B” Made in many species. We prepay the postage. 


~ 7 MBIA STREET : 
Johnson’s Folding Decoys 75.50 a aineron 
























efever 
NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $27.40 


(IN U.S.) ’ 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right. 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever put 
ina gun— 
first lock 

fire 
over 
77,000 
times 





Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

treme load. A 
standardized 

gun built only in 

410, 26in.,20ga.and 
16ga.,26in.and 28in. 

12 ga. in 26in., 28 in., 

and 30in. A Lefever 
won the World's cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dur- 
ability for over 50 years. 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 








A New Model 


CRESCENT 


Good Guns at 
Low Prices 






D Sateen OE 


Other CRESCENT Leaders 
No. 6 ‘‘PEERLESS’’ D. B. Hammerless__ $24.50 
No. 10 ‘‘VICTOR”’ S. B. (non-ejector) __ $10.00 
No. 11 ‘‘VICTOR”’ S. B. (auto-ejector) $10.50 


Write for complete Catalog of Guns, Rifles, 
Sporting Goods and name of 
your dealer 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. *"N.eyorn” 




















Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 


| Reloading 
ID TOOLS 








- LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


Accurate 


IDEAL Universal 
Powder Measures 
No.5 or No.6 ac- 
curately measure 
all powders and all 
charges. No.5 is 
four measures 
combined in one, 
three for grains 
and one for drams. 
No. 6 carries addi- 
tional measure for 
priming charges. 
No.5, with short orlongtube, 
$750. No.6, with short orlong 
tube, $9. See dealer or send 
25 cents for new edition Ideal 
Handbook. 





Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 
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| only shot in the barrel. 


| makes for safety. 


purposes. Obviously, a repeating rifle was 
the answer to the needs of those days. But 
at the present time, what a change! The 
Indians have long ‘since ceased to cause 
trouble and there is a standard rifle for 
military purposes. Now the principal 
shooting is, or should be, done at targets, 
and there is nothing better for this than 
the single-shot rifle except for rapid fire, 
which is seldom practiced outside of mili- 
tary shooting. 


O IN the light of present day require- 

ments, the single-shot rifle has much 
to recommend it. As a hunting rifle it 
has many good points. Some insist that 
the hunter who uses a single-shot rifle will 
cripple more game than the man who uses 
a repeater or automatic, but it is hard to 
substantiate this by cold facts. The man 
with the single-shot arm knows this: that 
he has only one shot at his command; that 
if this first shot misses the mark, the mo- 
ment he moves to reload, the game usually 
Therefore, he must make 
that one shot count. For that reason he 
will not take the chance that the man with 
the repeater or automatic often does, who 
depends on the reserve cartridges in the 
magazine to bring down the game if the 
first shot does not. This, in some instances, 
has brought about a deplorable state of at- 
fairs. The man with the repeater is very 
often not careful to make the first shot 
count, his rapid fire sending a wounded 
animal away to die. Also, the man with the 
magazine gun will often take the first shot 
before he is certain what he is shooting at, 
which in far too many cases has proved to 
be the guide or a companion. 

The user of the single-shot rifle must 
be a good hunter and a crack shot if he 
wins. He stakes his all on the one and 
He will not risk 


| a long or uncertain shot that may result in 


a miss or a cripple—in either case perhaps 
a loss of game. Instead, he develops his 
ability as a hunter, steals closer, sees the 
game clearly before he fires, knows what 
he is shooting at and where he is shooting. 
How many men have been killed by hunt- 
ers using single-shot rifles? 

Every hunter, regardless of the gun he 
uses, should depend on the first shot and 
be as careful with it as tho it were the only 
cartridge he had. This may seem an ex- 
treme statement, but I know many hunters 
will bear me out. Understand, I am not 
advocating the use of single-shot rifles in 
preference to repeaters, but if it ever comes 





| a time when one must choose between a 








Lyman Gun Sight Corp. | 


year-round closed season or the single-shot, 
I believe that most sportsmen will be will- 
ing to try the single-shot for a time, at 
least. 


HE modern bolt action combines 
many of the good points of the re- 
peater and the single-shot, in that it may 
be used as a mechanically loaded repeater 
or as a hand loaded single-shot, and may 
be easily cleaned from the breech. But at 
that the bolt gun lacks many of the ster- 
ling qualities of the old single-shot arms. 
As far as conservation is concerned, from 
my own experience I believe that the 
single-shot rifle gives the game a better 
chance to get away uninjured than a re- 
peating firearm, and it is my opinion that 
even the expert hunter will reduce the 
game supply less (which includes that 
killed and crippled) with the single-shot 
arm than will a less skillful sportsman us- 
ing a repeater or automatic. Yet the single- 
shot affords the same sport that the repeat- 
er does, in that each leads into the quiet 
beauty of the great outdoors. And the time 
is at hand when one should get his great- 
est pleasure from the trip itself rather than 
from the amount of game killed. 
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It may be interesting to note that the 
first high-power sporting rifle in America 
taking metal cased ammunition, was a 
single-shot of well-known make using the 
30 Army (.30-40 Krag) cartridge. Many 
hunters of big game have used high-power 
shells in single-shot arms with splendid 
success. 

It sometimes seems difficult to believe 
that better single-shot rifles could be made 
than those time-tried arms of the past; but 
when we consider the great progress that 
has been made in the last few years in the 
designing of firearms, it may be if the 
single-shot rifle does come back, that we 
may be treated to types of actions far 
superior to anything heretofore developed, 
giving the single-shot rifle, one of the best 
firearms ever devised, a new lease on life. 

And in the future, as game grows scarcer 
and scarcer, the hunting areas become 
more and more restricted and people take 
a greater interest in target shooting, it 
may be that the old single-shot breech 
loader that was once the pride of riflemen 
everywhere, will come into its own and be 
restored to the place it rightfully deserves. 


Differs With Mr. Gordon on 
Webley Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the January 
issue of Outdoor Life, Alec W. Gordon of 
Missouri wishes to have us believe that the 
455 Webley & Scott revolver is superior to 
our own Colt and Smith & Wesson arms; 
but for myself I cannot see a single way 
in which they live up to his contentions, 
and I am not anti-British, either. Have 
used a Webley and would still be using it 
if I did not find it so inferior to Smith «& 
Wesson and Colt. Regularly loaded, it 
has a heavy, almost pointed bullet which 
travels slower than any of the .45 Colt re- 
volver or automatic pistol cartridges and 
does not give their energy nor range. As 
for the man-stopper bullet, I would not be 
so inhuman as to recommend their use, 
even on criminals and for game, and tlheir 
lack of accuracy and penetration at reason- 
ably large revolver ranges would render 
them almost useless. I have tried them, 
but prefer 4 regular bullet, slightly flat- 
tened at the point if necessary. 

Mr. Gordon also makes the mistake of 
thinking that slow-fire practice as carried 
on by revolver clubs is not beneficial, and 
I believe he is at fault again. 

I know personally several men who be- 
long to one of the best-known revolver 
clubs in the East, and, while they practice 
slow pistol shooting more than any other 
form, they can sure shoot rapid fire, and 
their records prove it. Also, they have 
men who use their revolvers a great deal 
in the open, having killed even moose, 
using the 44 Smith & Wesson Special. 

I know that the weak little 38 Special 
will kill deer, black bear and any kind of 
large domesticated animals. I 8ften carry 
one in preference to the larger calibers. No, 
I don’t claim they are more powerful, but 
nine out of ten men can shoot them much 
more accurately than they can shoot the 
.45-calibers, and they have very good pene- 
tration, thus living up to Captain Askins’ 
moral that it is better to hit a vital spot 
with a small bullet than to miss with 4 
cannon. 

I don’t believe that large calibers and 
rapid-fire double-action shooting will ever 
get the results that can be obtained by 
placing bullets where you want them, using 
the single-action method and a moderate 
rate of fire. Try both out at 50 to 100 
yards, or match two good men that shoot 
by each method and be surprised at the 
results. Ezra S. CARPENTER. 
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A Hand-F ull Grip 
Harold B. Polkinghorn 


TARLY last summer, having more time 
J’ than money, and as my friends say, 
being a erank on guns, especially hand guns, 
I tried a stunt that, while it was not the 
success that I had hoped it would be, 
nevertheless helped. 

Some shooters will argue that the Smith 
& Wesson is a little finer in workmanship 
and finish than some of the other target 
arms to be had. At the same time quite 
a few shots use the more prominent of the 
other makes. The choice of the two is a 
matter of individual preference, as one is 
as accurate as the other in the hands of a 
good shot. The only reason that any one 
could have for preferring one to the other 
is that, while one is made with a 6-inch 
barrel alone, the other is to be had in either 
a 6 or 74-inch, buyer’s choice. The longer 








Left and right views of the author’s “hand-full” 
pistol grip 


barrel with the added length gf sighting 
base and added weight, where weight adds 
to the steadiness of holding, does help. 

Having one of the light 6-inch Smith & 
Wessons, and finding that better work 
could be done with the slightly larger grip 
of its competitor, the Colt Officer’s Model, 
in my hands, I set about to cure the defect 
in the former to the best of my ability. 
The grip of the Smith & Wesson is about 
the same as the Colt at the bottom, but 
up near the top where the hand supports 
the recoil and where the gun is really held, 
it is noticeably smaller. With some hands 
this is an advantage, while in this case it 
made the holding of the gun a real effort. 

Two pieces of black walnut were found 
of a size sufficiently large to make one side 
of a grip that would sure fill the hand. 
Each one of these was set on the table and 
a line of the shape of the old grip drawn 
on it, not forgetting to make them right 
and left. After this was done the shape of 
the frame, where the wood would extend 
over the frame above the old grip, was 
traced in position. Then the real work be- 
gan, 


IRST, I took a small mallet and chisel 

and carefully went around the lines, 
cutting about an eigth of an inch deep. 
Then all of the wood inside the lines was 
removed with a small flat chisel. Next, 
where the frame was to fit into the grip, 
the first process was repeated, making that 
part about a quarter of an inch deep in all 
In all places where the metal was not going 
to touch the wood, or where the joint was 
not going to show between the wood and 
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Fred Tomlin, using Winchester Shells, made in 1925 the 

"__ highest season’s trapshooting average ever recorded by 

the A. T. A.— 2784 hits out of 2825 shots — an average of .9854. 

Boyd Duncan’s world’s record of 621 straight was also made with 
Winchester Shells. That’s what you call dependability! 


RANGE 


Winchester Shells 
deliver the shot 
‘where you aim it. 
They don’t lose part 
of the load on the 
way. Unceasing fac- 
tory tests make sure 
thateach Winchester 
Shell will go the 
distance strong. 


PATTERN 


The Winchester shot 
pattern works as 
surely as a net. No 
holes for escape and 
no bunched shot to 
damage the game. 
Winchester pattern 
is perfect pattern — 
even, uniform, right. 


POWER 


When a Winchester 
Shell is properly 
aimed it kills. Lying 
behind its strong 
walls is a load 
of tremendous 
power. Set off that 
load and you pick 
up your game. 


When you want the utmost in velocity, smashing power and range for 
big or speedy game, ask for Winchester Leader or Repeater Shells, loaded 
with Oval powder— the maximum in long range shotshell loads. 


WINCHESTER 


ADE MARK 


SHELLS are DEPENDABLE 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
LEADER * REPEATER + RANGER 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 





















U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 











Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. A 

im Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

i Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars, 
Ill, Catalog 25 in Stamps 

A. F. STOEGER, /1¢. 

224 East 42nd St, New York 




























and TAXIDERMY WORK 

G ®t your Hides tanned and made into fine rugs 
and mounted pieces for your home, office or 

lodge. You get a lasting reminder of your hunting 


experience this way, ata big saving. Our work is 
pleasing thousands yearly, Write for free catalog. 


HWillard ,Son & Company 
t. .) TOWN, IOWA 


} 
Dept. R-28 MARSHALL’ 









7 GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces- 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and Wilderness Hunters. Telephone 6663 Caledonia 
234 to 240 East 39th Street New York 


Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station 




















Pat. OCT.12.1913 


JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 
Used by best shooters everywhere. Get one to- 
day from dealer or direct. $3.25. Send for circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SAY IT IS BEST 


Webley Air Pistol 
The Only Accurate Air Pistol Made 


“To say I am pleased is g my admira- 
tion mildly.”’— J. B. BOYT. TER, C Chaplain’ 3 Office, 
U.S. Destroyer Base, San Diego, C 
Beginners learn how to ell 
Crack shots keep in practice with it. 


Powerful enough to kill small game. 
Fully Guaranteed, Safe, Usefull. 
Looks and feels like a fine automatic. Built 
for hard use. Guaranteed to group shots with- 
in linch at 10 yards. In use by motorists and 
sportsmen. No permit needed. 

At your dealer’s or sent direct for $15, in- 
cluding cleaning brush and supply of pellets. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet ‘‘C-11’’ 
Also makers of W. & C. Scott Magnum Shot- 
guns and Magnum Rifles and Double Rifles. 
Full line at our New York Salesrooms. 
Sole U. S. Agents: 


W. & C. SCOTT ARMS CO., Inc. 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 


—_——— 


ROBE 
plus 


BAG! 


A large, warm sleeping robe and a snug sleeping 

bag, allin — A patented fastening device trans- 

forms the robe into a bag in a “ jiffy.’’ 78x 90 inches 
flat. 36 x 84 inches folded. Rolls up, 12 x 36 inches. 

Choice of four weights, varying as to lining and 

interlining. Full description in our new Camp Out- 

fits Catalog. Also tents, bags, utensils, etc., for every 
camping purpose. Free. Write for it today. 

DAVID T. 

* ABERCROMBIE 
COMPANY 
Dept. OL-11 

311 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 
































Snaps on and off. Will not snarl ini any manner. No 
lame ducks, no snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. 
Guaranteed perfect. 
$3.00 per Dozen, Postpaid. Discounts to Dealers. 
Ww. A. GIBBS & SON 
Makers of the famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 
Dept. W.D.-11 CHESTER, PA. 








fH. & R. ft 
NEW 
IMPROVED HUNTER MODEL 1 


A super target gun for ang 8 hunt- 
er, trapper and sportsmen eauti- 
fully designed and balan p aoourately 
led. Shoots Ed short, Tong ‘or long ri 
sos front ¢ iene. 












ceptional valpe. See 

cent Semaaer (Same in No. inch barrel $3.35 5.) Sa 

tion or money back. On money with ro dl WE pay 
postage. 








E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


African, Alaskan, 
British Columbia, etc. 
Millbrae, California 


ONLY $39 


For This Highest 


Y -Ton Capcity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles — body, same price. Light weight, easy run- 
ping. just the thing for camping, — Absolute money- 
guarantee. Write for 
BOWER MFG. CO. Box 6 FOWLER, IND. 
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metal, I cut away plenty of wood so as to 
not have more finishing to do than was 
necessary. Then the fininshing of the in- 
side of the two sides began. This in itself 
is quite a job, in that if a good-looking and 
effective grip is to be had, it must not only 
be a tight fit on the gun but there is no 
leeway between a tight fit on the frame and 
an ugly gap on the outside joint of the grip. 
In other words, the fit and workmanship 
must be nearly perfect in this part of the 
job. The two halves must each take just 
one-half of the width of the frame, and do 
this so as to make a fit of both the frame 
and each other. Do not hurry here. 

So cautioned you may proceed. From 
now on the grip should be fit as closely 
as the main bearings on a_ high-speed 
motor. To do this I know of no better way 


than to use some of the carbon paper used ° 


in typewriters. Chalk or Prussian blue 
would do, but both have their faults. The 
chalk will pile up and fool you in the small 
corners and the blue will smear the oil on 
the wood and not wipe off. 

Lay a piece of carbon paper on the par- 
tially inletted grip and gently press the 
frame of the gun into its bed. All points 
that touch will then show the color of the 
paper and can be removed. Care should 
be taken not to remove too much, as the 
thickness of the carbon paper is really more 
than should be allowed for a good fit. The 
two halves thus fitted may be held in 
place with a small long wood screw while 
the outside is being done. 


"TSE best way to shape the outside of 
the grip is to hold the gun on the head 
of a thumb tack or target paster, while the 
hand is shifted till the right angle is ob- 
tained. This may be done by observing 
whether the loose skin between the thumb 
and first finger or the heel of the hand 
touch first. A slight ridge, which shows on 
the left-hand photo, may be left to keep 
the hand in the same position in the rear 
of the gun. Then the finger grooves may 
be started. To do this, hold the gun in the 
position most comfortable and with the 
fingers extending as far around the grip 
as possible take a pencil and draw a line 
between the fingers on the wood. In some 
cases the fingers may be so tightly squeezed 
together that this will be impossible unless 
the lower fingers are for the time being 
spread apart. In others the trigger finger 
may be marked with the gun at full cock, 
and the other fingers will be found to be 
spread some distance. Some will find that 
a spur trigger guard effect with the second 
finger underneath the guard, is desired. 
This is an advantage where the 74-inch 
barrel is used, as it causes the weight to 
be supported that much farther forward. 

With a small wood carver’s gouge, or sim- 
ilar chisel, remove the wood in between the 
lines that have been drawn on the grip. Be 
careful not to overdo this in the first few 
cuts, as, while several tools are to be had 
that will remove wood, none are yet to be 
found that will put it on. The portion of 
these finger grooves that is to be filled by 
the tips of the fingers, that is, the end of 
the finger between the last joint and the 
tip, may be left for the last. After the 
grooves are let in part way it will be found 
that the position of the hand is changed 
and the lines are no longer correct. At this 
point draw new lines until the hand fits 
the grip and it feels like a well-fitting 
glove. A small rat-tailed file will help in 
this, altho sand paper and a small stick 
whittled to a half round form, will do. 

A lump of wood, which for want of a 
better name we will call a palm rest, may 
be left on the lower side of the right-hand 
half. This need not extend over a half inch 
to do its work, while if desired it may curl 
and be an ornament. This does not want 
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to be too low, however. One that is ap- 
parently a little high is to be preferred, as 
then the gun can be pointed toward the 
sky line and then lowered so that part of 
its weight will be supported by the palm 
rest. 


o tw left-hand side of the grip when 
finished will be the thumb rest .and 
the groves for the finger tips. The thumb 
rest may be either an exaggerated latch 
(many use the locking latch on the Colt 
as a thumb rest), or it may be so designed 
as to allow the thumb to be flexed over it 
so as to support some of the weight. The 
former is probably the best, as the usual 
tendency is to flinch a trifle to the left in 
shooting a hand gun and it is better to re- 
sist this than it is to add a drag to the left 
side. 

Te last cutting to be done to the grip 
is in letting the finger tips into the wood 
to about one-half their thickness. This 
should also be done very carefully as the 
fit of the tips of the fingers hold the gun 
the same every shot. If this point is a little 
too loose it will allow of a loose hold and 
the gun may shift to the right slightly, 
while if it be too short, it will exaggerate 
the left hand deviation due to the trigger 
squeeze. 

Altogether the whole job calls for time 
and care. If you are willing to take your 
time and be careful you will have a grip 
that will aid you in your slow fire as well 
as in timed fire. The chief aid is in timed 
fire, where the shooter is using the gun as 
a single-action, of course, and having trou- 
ble in returning to the same hold after 
each shot. 

The grip shown in the photos of the 
Smith & Wesson took about fifteen hours’ 
work and was a success, in that while I can- 
not always hit what I aim at, I can always 
miss it in the same way. Before putting 
the grip on, it was hard to keep in the 
black at 25 yards, and they were all over 
at that. The new grip changed and helped, 
in that now with the same sight setting 
and same ammunition a group of about 3 
inches can be made, tho not always by any 
means. The tendency is to throw to the 
same place if a miss is made, showing that 
the flinch now is consistent. Shots string 
from left to right with very little vertical 
deviation. 

Steel wool and a French polish finished 
the job, and now when not in use the gun 
rests in the cabinet with about thirty 
others, most of them older than the writer 
by years. 

Recently I persuaded a friend to make 
one similar to mine. Prior to this, being 
a dentist, he had misplaced a few dental 
impressions in such a way that, barring too 
great a climatic change, he had a moulding 
compound handfull grip. He used a piece 
off of the other end of the wood that I had 
cut mine from, and after seeing the finished 
product I wondered how it happened that 
I had not used that end myself. The grain 
was about twice as curly as mine and took 
a much better finish, Well, anyway, mine 
hangs nicely and creates a lot of comment 
wherever it is seen. Then, too, it shoots 
twice in the same place most of the time. 





A Correction 


Belding & Mull write us that they do 
not now and never have made the Schmidt 
reloading tool. We have been directing 
inquirers to Belding & Mull, under the 
impression that-this tool was made by 
them. It seems, however, that while a 
model of the tool was shown at Camp 
Perry last year, it has never been placed 
on the market. The address of C. V. 
Schmidt is 3065 Bryant Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Epitor. 
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Indorsing Mr. Elhott 


E. L. Stevenson 
In Two Parts—Part II 


AGREE with Mr. Elliott in what he 

says about rapid fire with a Mauser or 
Springfield as compared with a double 
rifle, and why the English big-game hunt- 
er prefers the latter. 

Major Whelen says this is because the 
Englishman is used to a shotgun from boy- 
hood. England is a densely populated 
country and most all the shotgun shooting 
is on private grounds, and none but the 
upper classes get much of it. On the other 
hand, England is said to have six tifhes as 
many organized rifle shooters as this coun- 
try has, and rapid fire is specialized in both 
army and clubs. When rapid fire was part 
of the schedule in our clubs, one minute 
was allowed for ten shots. The English 
require fifteen shots in one minute. Still 
we are told rapid fire is not developed in 
England as in this country. 

In his speed test with the Krag, which 
he says is “the fastest and easiest worked 
turn bolt action made,” Major Whelen’s 
best time was five seconds for five shots, 
but this is not one shot per second, as the 
time was taken after the first shot was fired. 
It shows the time for the four pauses be- 
tween the five shots to average 144 seconds, 
or at the rate of 48 shots per minute con- 
tinuous firing with no time out for reload- 
ing. He says the Springfield has been fired 
with aim 25 shots in one minute. 

Some years ago I read that the late 
Sergeant Ommundsen had fired 33 or 34 
shots at a target 300 yards distant in one 
minute, getting 30 shots in the black figure, 
using the Enfield, which Major Whelen 
owe is slow, as it cocks on closing the 

olt. 

To get details of this I wrote to a prom- 
inent English writer on ballistics. He re- 
plied that he could not turn to any record 
of this performance, but that he had seen 
60 shots fired at short range in one minute 
and 45 shots at a target 200 yards distant. 
He said the Springfield is slow because it 
cocks on opening, hence does not operate 
as easily as the Enfield. 

The British N. R. A. Journal says the 
testers at Woolwich Arsenal can fire 60 
shots in a minute and place most of them 
on the size of a dinner plate at 25 yards. 


AJOR Whelen claims that a Spring- 

field or Mauser type of action can 
be fired as fast as one can overcome the re- 
coil. How does he account for the difference 
in speed of fire of different guns? When 
one has to let go the grip of the right and 
also take his face away from the stock he 
will not control the recoil nearly as well as 
otherwise. This is one great advantage of 
the double rifle, and the more powerful 
the charge the greater the difference in 
favor of the double. 

Mr. Elliott suggests a test on ducks with a 
Mauser action shotgun. A canvasback duck 
is said to fly 160 feet in one second. Major 
Whelen’s best time showed 114 seconds be- 
tween shots, during which time the duck 
would fly 200 feet. But remember the 
Mauser is slower than the Krag and a duck 
load has over twice the recoil of the Krag 
cartridge. Any experienced shooter can get 
in two shots with a double gun, or more 
with a pump or automatic, but how far 
apart will the Major’s doubles fall? Any 
experienced shooter can fire the second 
shot from a double rifle before the Major 
can pull back a Mauser bolt after the first. 

Of late both Mr. Thomas and Major 
Whelen seem to be trying to discredit the 
95 Model Winchester, especially those for 
the 06 cartridge. However, they rarely tell 
the same story twice, so what are we to 
believe? 
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That tense moment, when the dog stops still—and points— 
waiting for the word. The birds are there and you knowit. Ina 
moment they will be in the air and away like shots from the gun. 


Which way will they fly? 


It’s a thrilling time—and the thrill is 
are toma youknowthatthegun you’re 

olding isin perfect condition—barrels 
clean, firing mechanism responding to 
trigger instantly, ejector or “pump” 
working without danger of jamming. 
3-in-One Oil keeps guns in prime con- 
dition for quick, accurate shooting. 
Prevents corrosion and pitting inside 
and out. Oils moving parts. Polishes 
stock and forearm. 


It’s a pure oil compound—not an ordi- 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130G. 


nary mineral oil. Penetrates immedi- 
ately—does not stay on surface like 
heavy oils or grease. Won’t gum or dry 
out. The Hunters’ oil for 32 years. 

Sold by good stores everywhere—sporting 
goods, hardware, drug, grocery, auto acces- 
sory and general stores, in 3-oz. Handy Oil 
Cans and in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 14-pint bottles. 


Be sure to ask for 3-in-One by name. And 
be just as sure to look for the Big Red “‘One”’ 
on the label. 


FRE __Generous sample, special 
Shooter’s Circular and Dic 


tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all three. 
William St., New York City,.N. Y. 


32 Years of Continuous Service 
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SPECIAL FOR 30 DAYS 
FREE $20 Genuine Leather Case 


and Cleaning Outfit with 
every 3-Barrel or Over-Under Gun 


by] Gebr. Adamy 
. DeLuxe 
Over-Under 
$200 
All 
Mm gauges 




















Gebr. Adamy | 
3-Barrel_ $165 


MERKEL— All \ 
gauges, 3-Barrel or : 
Over-Under_ $240 ) SAN 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer ‘\& *) 
Rifles, Original — all cali- 
bers. Special price__.. $55 


Trap Guns—Single trigger; carried 
in stock and made to order. Write 
for prices. 

Write for Catalog ““W”’ 


SLOAN’S * Streer NEW YORK 
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Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 


TELESCOPE SIGHTS 
FoR TARGET anon HUNTING 


Straightline Reloading Tools for any caliber or car- 
tridge. Cleaning Reds embodying latest ideas. Im- 
proved Bolt Sleeve Sight. Write for Free Booklets. 
Complete Handbook 50c. 


BELDING & MULL °Piutirsture,"ra” 











CARRY THIS POWERFUL 


telescope 
RIGHT IN YOUR VEST 


POCKET! 
er 


Why lug heavy 
binoculars 
around when 
you can have 
this 6-pow- 
er, clear, ac- 
curate mo- 
nocular al- 
Ways ready 
for business 
in your vest 
pocket? 


FREE 


Neat limp leath- 
er case with glove 
snap free with 
every ‘scope. 

Not a toy. Brings 
distant objects close 
in full detail. Noth- 
ing cheap in appear- 
ance or action. Tested 
by fifty thousand 
sportsmen and found 
O. K. Money back at 
once if not thoroughly 
satisfied in every respect. 
A wonderful little scope for 
hunting, fishing, boating, 
camping, motoring, etc. 





















Only 38" long 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
80 Boylston St., Dept. L, Boston, Mass. 
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The Old 
Reliable” 


PARKER GU 


The Parker D. H. E. 

10, 12, 16, 20, 28 or .410-gauge 
Finest materials, flawless workman= 
ship, and beautiful finish have made 
the Parker one of the world’s finest 
guns. You will enjoy its hard hitting, 
longer range qualities, and marvel 
at its perfect balance. The best life- 
time gun investment you can make. 

See your dealer. 





Parker Catalog on request. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
34 Cherry Street 
Meriden, Conn. 
U.S.A, 








KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


ae £6 


Protected Pray Bead Spark Point Gold Bead 
Price $ Price $1.50 
Ivory ay has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead has patented STEEL CEN- 

TER and braced construction. 
These sights are | ey ote to be the Strongest, Best Sight- 
ing Bead Sigh ts jver sveeuen. Made to fit All Arms. 


Nahe Roewie. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT J 





EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Flat Top, Sem/-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable 
reversible dise with Four sighting notches. White Diamond 
on one side giving Fight Combinations, also Double Eleva- 


Made for all 


EIGHT COMBINA- 
TION Folding Leaf 
Sights. With ad- 
justable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
Pom Nepe when = 

ark a peep sig 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalog 
*O”’ of over 100 
Flat-Top, Folded King Sights and 
Price $1.50 “Modern Sights 
for Modern Arms,”’ free. 


D.W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, acne 
eruptions on the face or body, barbers’ itch, 
eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 


simply send me your name and address today—nocost 
—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and tested in over 
100,000 cases — used like toilet water—is simply magical in 
eo. results. You can repay the favor by telling your 
riends; if not the loss is mines WRITE TODAY 


tor, Screwdriver Point — rigid and no blur. 
Rifles and Carbines. 





Sem!-Buekhorno 
Up 





E. S. GIVENS, 444 Chemical Bldg. , Kansas City, Mo. 
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Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. t home from the 
world’s undefeated ere and! his famous trainer 


ank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
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In Outdoor Life for April, 1914, Major 
Whelen says of the 95 Model: “I consider 
this the best of the Winchester repeating 
actions.” In his book, The American Rifle, 
weread: “This rifle was placed on the mar- 
ket to handle the more powerful of the mod- 
ern cartridges. .. . . The rifle is very strong 
and reliable. Its functioning is absolutely 
sure, provided one takes the precaution of 
always operating the lever to its fullest ex- 
tent. This rifle has been used with great 
success for twenty years by sportsmen all 
over the world and has always given splen- 
did satisfaction. One good feature is the 
unusual strength of grip, which insures 
against breakage in the field and con- 
tributes to the good shooting qualities of 
the rifle.” 

Later he sees less good in the rifle and 
frequently says it was designed for black 
powder cartridges and is thirty years out 
of date. However, he says on one occasion 
that these older lever actions are not un- 
safe and that he has seen them stand ter- 
rifically high pressures. Then Mr. Thomas 
goes further and says the 95 Model Win- 
chester is unsafe and dangerous after 500 
rounds with the ’06 cartridge. 


HEN Major Whelen was asked for his 
expert opinion he replied: “Chauncey 
Thomas was not wrong in what he said 
relative to the Winchester Model 95 rifle. 
This rifle was designed thirty years ago for 
black powder cartridges, it being first pro- 
duced for the .38-72 and 40-72 cartridges 
having pressure around 25,000 pounds.” He 
then goes on to say the rifle violates all 
the principles necessary to an accurate arm, 
among which are the breech end of the 
barrel being arranged for a take-down, and 
the receiver being attached to buttstock by 
two tangs and one screw. At, other times 
he refers to the rather insecure fastening of 
the stock to receiver. How about the un- 
usually strong grip now? Again he has said 
the rifle was designed for pressure of 20,000 
pounds. He hasalso said: “If the rifle could 
be had in solid frame,” which is misleading, 
as there never was a.time during its manu- 
facture when it was not made in solid frame. 
Repeatedly he states the rifle was designed 
for black powder and first produced for 
38-72 and .40-72 cartridges and when sub- 
jected to high pressure the receiver walls 
spread out sideways so that the locking 
bolts do not hold. Again he says the .40-72 
cartridge, tho representing the ultimate 
perfection of black powder cartridges, never 
became popular because the .30-30 and 
.30-40 cartridges came out a few months lat- 
er, so the 95 must have antedated the ’94. 
In same article he says the .40-70/330 was 
the best all-round big-game cartridge, but 
only single-shot rifles were made for it. Is 
the 1886 Winchester a single-shot? As far 
as I know there were at least six different 
40-70 cartridges. Four had the same weight 
bullet, one used a 390-grain bullet and the 
sixth I am not familiar with. 

Now for the contradicting: One shooter 
reported using a certain special load in his 
Springfield that Major Whelen says gave 
a mean pressure of 52,940 pounds, which he 
tells us is entirely too high for safety. On 
the very next page he tells another who 
asks how high he is safe in going with a 
95 Model Winchester that the rifle is per- 
fectly safe with pressures of not over 53,- 
000 pounds. Tho perfectly safe, such pres- 
sures would, after several thousand rounds, 
give the breech block a set back, when the 
owner should send the rifle to the factory 
for a new breech-block and locking lugs. 
No mention of the spreading receiver walls. 

He says, however, that in using the .30-40 
or 35 W.C.F. cartridges, pressures should 
not be over 45,000 pounds, as these car- 
tridges have larger heads than has the ’06 
and so exert a larger portion of the pres- 
sure in back thrust on the bolt head. 
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HE thrust on the bolt head comes from 

the pressure inside of the shell, and its 
amount depends on the amount of the pres. 
sure and the area of the inside of the shell, 
Putting a rim on a shell increases the out- 
side diameter of the shell, but in no wise 
alters the chamber pressure or the amount 
of space this pressure is exerted against on 
the inside of the head of the shell. If the 
Major is correct one could cut the rim off 
a .30-40 shell and decrease the strain on the 
action, or by making the rim an inch in 
diameter. could overtax the action with a 
chamber pressure of 20,000 pounds. Suppose 
an air jack with a piston an inch in diam- 
eter would raise 2,000 pounds. If a head 
five inghes in diameter were put on the 
piston, would it raise 50,000 pounds? 

Did Major Whelen get such ideas while 
he was in command at Frankfort Arsenal? 

The inside diameter of the .30-’06 shell 
is greater than that of the 30-40. 

He has often stated that the 95 model 
rifle with ’06 cartridge will make groups of 
8 to 12 or 8 to 14 inches at 200 yards. Again 
he states that this rifle with take-down 
frame will group its shots in 8 inches at 200 
yards, also that the take-down will make 
a difference of several inches in group size; 
on another occasion that the take-down 
will easily make the groups twice as large. 
This indicates good accuracy with the solid 
frame rifle. 

In Outdoor Life, April 1914, we are told 
that the take-down system used on the '95 
model is absolutely efficient and always 
remains tight. 

The Major’s stories being so conflicting, 
we will look further for evidence as to what 
the rifle was designed for and what it will 
stand or has stood. 

A Winchester catalog of “Finely Finished 
Arms” dated October, 1897, says that it 
was designed especially for the new .30- 
caliber Army cartridge and that it won the 
Wimblendon Cup Match in 1896. This 
match is twenty shots at 1,000 yards, open 
to any rifle. 

A friend had one of the early .30-40 rifles, 
No. 48 as he recalled it. Inquiry brought 
the information from Mr. Walker, the Win- 
chester company’s historian, that No. 48 
was of .30-40-caliber and was sent to the 
packing room February 8, 1896, and that 
the first .38-72 and .40-72 rifles were turned 
out in April and May, 1896. : 


KNOW of but three cases where the 

95 model was injured by overloads. In 
the first a shell was loaded full of Gold 
Dust shotgun powder and the barrel was 
blown wide open, but action not injured. 
In the second case the barrel was removed 
and replaced with a .280 Ross barrel so the 
larger case could be used to give greater 
back thrust. I do not know how high pres- 
sures were run up, but the gun was disabled 
by having lugs bent so the gun would not 
open. I understand the barrel was unscrewed 
several times and cartridge put in, after 
which barrel was replaced and gun fired 
until lugs were bent in the shape in which 
I saw them. 

In the third case the Winchester com- 
pany put one of the rifles thru an endurance 
test at high pressures against a Springfield. 
Pressures were raised and firing continued 
until the action of the 95 model set back 
so it could no longer be operated. -A pres- 
sure of 2,000 pounds more destroyed the 
Springfield. I asked the Winchester com- 
pany regarding the life of the action of a 
95 model ’06 rifle with regular standard 
ammunition, and was told they had 95 
model rifles in their testing department 
that had worn out several barrels. 

If Mr. Thomas can tell us of any case 
where the 95 model became dangerous or 
gave way after 500 rounds of standard 
ammunition, let us hear from him. Perhaps 
the Major has some definite information 
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- to how many .40-72 rifles were made in 
: as tc : 
= em model before the .30-40 was put out. When That 
hell In Outdoor Life, March, 1914, Major : 
out. Whelen tells us the 30-30, 303 Savage, .35 Hankering Comes hg 
wine and .405 Winchester, .25-30 and 35 Rem- Fe 
aan ington ant ——— beteameon will — if When woods, fields and moun- 
from 8 to inch groups at yards. In 7 : y 
Px his book, The American Rifle, he gives the tains are alive with game of all 
off accuracy as follows, and I believe the two sort—when you feel the hanker- iii 
the versions were based on same tests: ing to push the old felt on your Y 
1 in 25-35—Extremely accurate; will give 5 Pk ay ee 
1% and 6-inch groups right along. Se ee ee : 
ose 25 Remington—Extremely accurate even beaten trails—it’s Savage time! i 
am- at long range. , If your choice runs to lever or 
ead 30-30—Will keep all shots in about a Ot SES SAE IT Fe 


the 7-inch circle. 
303—Quite accurate, average of 6 inches. 
hile 405—All shots in 7-inch circle. 


=! ] HAVE before me reports by the Major 

° on a test showing different points of im- 
del pact on a target in shooting by two different 
men. One reads as follows: “Some time 


outstanding rifles of their kind 
in America: sure firing, accur- 
ate, strongly-built, and easy to 
“tote.” 


Model 99 Lever Action 


; 0 . . 

hs ago an experiment was made by two rifle A hammerless, repeating solid breech design 
: xperts of international reputation. They with rotary type magazine. Light and me- 
wn experts va P 0 J dium weight barrels, straight or pistol grip 


200 shot at 100 yards only, using same rifle, 
same ammunition, same position and same 


stocks. American walnut. Takedown and 
solid frame. Six shots. Eight styles. Weight 








































- sight eee Their “on on pW tar- 6% to 8 lbs. Retail prices $34.00 to $48.00 ; 
on get were 8 inches apart. Hight inches at sgt Model 20 (Improved) Bolt Action 
én 100 yards means 16 inches at 200 yards and Model99G : f The new a i rs suggestions of 
slid 24 inches at 300 yards.” Lever i : a r sportsmen umes tank ron y re- 
The other report is almost identical in| A4¢tion \ designed. 5 shot repeating bolt action. Solid 
old language, except the difference was given Rifle ae atte st tet. — 
95 as “6 inches at 100 yards, which means a : Full pistol grip. Walnut stock, finely check- 
ays foot. at 200 yards, and 18 inches at 300 — = rery og ng Sear 
yards.” We do not know in which case he | —- a oe 
* made the mistake and perhaps he does not, | ‘ sige 
te either. How, many similar errors has he | Let your hardware or sporting goods 
rT made? dealer show you these models. Or 
" In writing of game bullets Major Whelen | fill in coupon for full data. , 
- quotes from the writings of Selous and then | SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
it in the same article tells in his own words | Dept.523. Utica, N. Y. 
30- of noted hunters’ rifles and loads. Owners and operators of the J. Stevens 
“8 Selous says that in 1876 he used two Aiea. tend Pane-Lewte dras Co. 
iia single-barreled 4-bore guns and a single- 
a barreled 10-bore rifle, the latter almost 
exclusively. In 1880 he got a single-shot 
= 461 rifle made by Gibbs. In this he used YZ 
ht two loads, a 360-grain bullet and 90 grains q 
i of Curtis & Harvey’s powder, and a 540- Yj 
48 grain bullet with 75 grains of powder. Major Y 
cs Whelen in a footnote says 90 grains of Yj 
ow Curtis & Harvey’s powder equals 75 grains Y 
a of our own powder. id 
: In his own version of the story the Major 
says Selous got the Gibbs rifle, a .450-bore, 
he in 1876, and loaded the cartridges with from ©  Sevage Arms Corporation, Dept. 523, Utica, N.Y. 9 
In 3% to 4 drams of Curtis & Harvey’s powder FIREARMS AND a Please send me immediately a copy of your new a 
Id (a little more powerful than our own Bi firearms catalogue. a 
88 powder), and bullets of 350 to 480 grains. AMMUNITION io tte, a i 
d. He changed the date, bore of rifle, bullet Loe , Oe et) Ee) aoe el 
ed weight and powder charge, as 4 drams for a lifetime of hunting TUB ios wnarcaswtersessaeosesronsns a 
he equals about 110 grains. He also tells two | A City___- State 4 
er stories am to ccmmparetive wtremetta ofl thee | nnn eessesieseseepeitnegrnlndeeiec eeminintieaeienenenttiemeeigiitiamateee 
5° powders. 
od In The American Rifle we read of No. 80 ; 
ot powder: “It can be loaded into dirty shells 
od without deteriorating in a short time.” 
er ~~ learn that «7 neste ch to eit 
od give 80 to 90 per cent hang-fires and mis- | 
oh fires when loaded into dirty cases and left GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP } 
only a month. , 
ne _ Of No. 16 powder we read in The Amer- 
Ce wan Rifle that it will give only 60 per cent 
d. as much erosion as No. 20. Later we learn , a 
d that No. 20 gives the least etosion. When CHARLIE YOUNG won a : ) 
k asked for an explanation he replied that the Grand American Handicap, . ' oe j | 
g- W hen The American Rifle was written we premier shooting event of the year, 
e did not know as much about No. 16 as we : ws ts from 2 
“* do now.” However, he had the percentage breaking 100 straight targets 3 
Z figured out. yards, another worlds record for Ithacas. 
~ Ite ‘dinerenencion shawn. in bic fens R. S. Jonson won — tes another 3 — 
t on several occasions are no doubt Ithaca, breaking 99 from 19 yards. 
merely the result of carelessness, and this Ithaca lock speed will improve anyone’s shooting. 
* same carelessness is shown in his advice 
“ on loading cartridges, etc. One shooter told Double guns for game $37.50 to $750.00. 
d of rm ” ye a be oe 4 poe Single and Double trap guns $90 to $750. 
‘i powder in the shell. Major elen to 
“ an inquirer he had tried it with good re- Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, NY. Box 10 
sults, but it was rather risky, as it only 
































bictiaaes Hunters : 


Your trophies are priceless to you— 
should anyone but a master crafts- 
man mount them? 


Write for Jonas Bros.’ beautiful cat- 
alog—including Field Guide and Big- 
Game Records. Its richly illustrated 
pages will give you a new conception 

of Artin taxidermy. Write today gm 
—it is free. 








German Luger 


Automatics ] gs 15 
9-Shot. SPECIAL 


New German Sauer .82 Auto., 7-shot...... 
New German Ortgies .82 Automatic..... 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic...... 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel_____._______- 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 
lice .32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel 


All Models and Calibers of New Colt Pistols 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Cole's: 40 AUMObGe a. -.cesit. $ 
Colt’s .88 Military Model Automatic...... 
Colt’s .82 and .380 Automatic WE. 
Savage .82 Automatic................... - aa 
Colt’s .82-20 Police Positive... eee. 18.00 
Colt’s .82 or .88 Single Action, 5-in. bbl. 20.00 
Colt’s .88 Army Special.................0........ 20.00 






S. & W. .88 Military or Police................ 22.50 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle... eee 20.00 
Winchester .25-35 Rifle................--....00.00-- 20.00 
Winchester 1897 Pump ...........................-- 25.00 
Remington Pump, Model 10...................... 80.00 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 


of examination 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est.1890 DENVER, COLO. 











WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins ee Furs Dressed 


1834 Eddy Street 
San Francisco, California 

















‘Ker Remington Automatic Pistols 


.32 and .380 calibers, $15.75. 


Send no money. a Post- 
master, plus postage, upon delivery. 


G.N. PORTMAN CO. 


122 N. Adams St. Peoria, Illinois 
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filled the shell about half full and a double 
charge would be dangerous. This powder 
is about the lightest of all and the shell 
will not hold half of the second charge. 
In The American Rifle we are told that 
care must be used with No. 80 powder in 
large charges; that 28 grains will swell the 
head of a 45-70 shell if used behind a 330- 
grain lead bullet. Yet when a shooter tells 
of using 5 grains No. 80 and 30 grains of 
another powder on top of it in the ’06 
shell Major Whelen says using two powders 
is too much trouble and that 35 grains of 
No. 80 would be less trouble and a stronger 
charge. 

There is no doubt of it being a stronger 
charge, but I have my doubts of the “less 
trouble” feature after the trigger was pulled. 
There are many powders better for the 
velocity desired than a shell full of the 
quick-burning No. 80. 

In 1920 he praised a load he had been 
using in the Springfield very highly. In 
this he used the 172-grain Newton bullet. 
With it he said he had killed seventeen 
head of big game and there had been no 
failures. He particularly mentions the kill- 
ing of a moose in New Brunswick in 1916. 
He said the moose fell before he could fire 
the fourth shot and he thought both the first 
and second were almost instantly fatal. 
Five years later he told again of the killing 
of the same moose, but said the fourth 
shot was fired. Examination showed the 
bullets had done very little damage in 
chest or abdominal cavity and they never 
did really know what killed that moose. 
He new tells us it is strictly against the 
rules of the N. R. A. to discuss Newton 
rifles or cartridges. I am a member of the 
N.R.A., but have never been informed of 
this rule. Perhaps it is for eastern members 
only, for as Mr. Thomas says in September, 
1924, Outdoor Life—“The cowed herds in 
great cities of the eastern pens, collared 
and tied to tread mills, they know not the 
Peacemaker and that for which the Peace- 
maker stands.” It is all right for a man 
to blow off like that when alone in his room 
with his typewriter, but if he were to go 
East and try too much of that he might 
soon find plenty of boys of 18 or 20 years 
of age who would take his gun away and 
slap his face. 


R. THOMAS has also said he fears 

no man on earth with the six shooter 
as a killing weapon. Brave man! Some 
are born that way. For instance, when my 
boy was about 4 years old he wanted to be 
held up to the lion’s cage so he could pat 
the lion on the head. Now if doing any 
patting he would no doubt pick some other 
kind of head. 

Mr. Thomas learns slower, but there is 
a chance yet. One does not know just how 
he would fare until he is up against a real 
killer. I do imagine Mr. Thomas is looking 
for a test, but he has so often intimated 
such to be the case that if he means bus- 
iness I can steer him up against a man over 
in Arizona who will give him all the speed 
and action he craves. He has about fifteen 
victims to his credit and a friend told me 
he had seen several of them—all shot be- 
tween the eyes. A former cowboy now liv- 
ing in Denmark also tells us in September, 
1924, that he would like to see the man 
who can beat him to the first shot. Come 
along; I’ll act as guide for both of you. 

This Denmark cow puncher says he al- 
ways shoots from the hip and can hit a 
playing card about every shot at 20 yards 
and never look at the gun. They must play 
with big cards where he came from. These 
hip shooters are all busy men. I never saw 
one yet who had time to demonstrate. 

Regarding the poor, unfortunate eastern- 
ers who know not the Peacemaker, they 
seem to get along fairly well with what 
they have. The 1917 model .45-caliber 
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revolver loaded with clips holding three 
cartridges has been fired eighteen times jp 
12 seconds, starting with cylinder closeq 
and chambers empty. The ..45 automatic 
pistol has been fired twenty-one times jp 
8 seconds, including time of inserting three 
magazines, making twenty-one hits on ap 
8-inch bull’s-eye at 15 yards. Try that tune 
on your Peacemakers. 

Mr. Thomas once said he had never seen 
an outdoorsman use anything but a single- 
action Colt. There are many other things 
he never saw. He has spent too much of 
his life in the cities to be an authority on 
such matters. The Texas Rangers are out- 
doorsmen, if anybody is, and not all of 
them use C. T.’s type of weapon. Some 
carry double-action ‘Colt Army revolvers, 
others the 44 Smith & Wesson Special. 
Neither is Mr. Thomas as old as he often 
tries to pretend. Once he said he was born 
July 15, 1872; that he “recalls the country 
clearly since ’78; which was before the 
Leadville and Cripple Creek days.” Lead- 
ville’s first building was erected in June, 
1877. Two years later it was a booming 
town of several thousand. Further in same 
article we read: “So little was there of 
actual need of revolvers in the late ’70s in 
the West that the Smith & Wesson revol- 
vers, which came out at that time, never 
got a real foothold as a frontier weapon. 
The Smith & Wesson .44 Russian Model 
Army revolver was brought out in 1870, 
while the Colt company was still compelled 
to be content with the old cap and ball 
weapons, as Smith & Wesson owned the 
Rollin White patent on a cylinder bored 
clear thru. 

Again he tells us, “The railroad crossed 
the Rockies and linked the Atlantic and the 
Pacific in the late ’60s, and that began to 
civilize the frontier in a hurry. I crossed 
the plains from the Rockies to New York 
three times myself as a child before 1877 
three round trips I mean, each time on the 
railroad.” 

Now see this from another magazine: 
“A few old-timers who, like myself, have 
seen long ago, before the rails and the cow- 
boys came, etc.” How many years before 
your birth does your memory go back, 
C.'F.? 

Again Mr. Thomas tells us the Sharps 
and Winchesters were the real frontier 
rifles, as the Ballards came out too late. 
The, Ballard was patented in 1861 and no 
Winchester until the 1876 model used 
cartridges as powerful as did some of the 
earliest Ballards. 


IKE Mr. Thomas, Major Whelen seems 

to think what he prefers should be 
regulation for all who desire to be right. 
When he found a pocket hunting knife that 
he liked he announced at once that a 
sheath knife was now considered the mark 
of a tenderfoot. If so, then there is a large 
proportion of tenderfeet among men well 
along in years who lived in game country 
all their lives. 

In closing I wish to make it clear that 
this is not written as an attack on either 
Mr. Thomas or Major Whelen personally. 
I have no feeling against either of them. 
But rather as an enlightenment to reader- 
sportsmen, who undoubtedly have many 
times felt as greatly puzzled over the 
statements of these writers as I have. The 
things I have mentioned are but a small 
part of what could be shown up, but my 
object was not to show all the things many 
of us have noted in the writings of these 
two men which we could not agree with, 
but simply a generous sample of what they 
have set out to their readers for years. If 
they wish to explain these things, well and 
good, for there is plenty more of the same 
kind of stuff I should like to see explained. 

Perhaps, as Mr. Thomas said some years 
ago, the trouble lies in my not being able 
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to understand, and they are writing over 
- head. Perhaps my mentality is rather 

1 low order, but among my correspond- 
ool s I number some of Outdoor Life’s most 
reliable contributors, and they feel the same 
about the writings of our two friends as I do. 

If my statements or opinions are dis- 
puted, make your points clear and do not 
ro as Mr. Thomas did a few years ago. 
He said the Springfield rifle would hardly 
shoot into 3 inches at 50 yards, but settled 
down to 2 inches or better at 100. I dis- 
puted the idea of a group opening up and 
closing again, and Mr. Thomas referred me 
to Dr. Mann’s book, The Bullet’s Flight, 
for proof. What Dr. Mann says on the 
subject is this, referring to the Lee Navy 
rifle on page 304: “Observe that with this 
barrel, as with all others, the prints bear the 
same relative position to each other at 100 
yards as at 100 feet; that the group at 100 
feet is just one third the size of that at 300 
feet.” No shooting was done with the 
Springfield except with bullets that had 
been unbalanced by drilling a hole in one 
side, and no groups were shown. Dr. Mann’s 
statements were too plain to be misunder- 
stood, yet Mr. Thomas’s version is exactly 
the opposite of what is plainly stated in 
the book. 

In one regard I was disappointed in Mr. 
Elliott’s article, because he overlooked so 
much he must have seen, as he evidently 
owns a copy of The American Rifle and has 
noted how statements in it differ from 
others by the same author. 

THE END. 


Why the Rim-Fire? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have nursed a 
desire these many moons to horn in on this 
new .22 rim-fire confab, and perhaps say 
a bit about other matters as well. 

Is it necessary that the new, improved 
cartridge be rim-fire? Let’s dig up the old 
base primer central fire cartridge, modern- 
ize it, arid make use of it instead. The 
main idea, as I see it, is not greater ac- 
curacy, tho that might follow, but a strong- 
er, safer cartridge case; one better adapted 
to increased pressure and velocity. A cen- 
tral fire case being less likely to break at 
the rim, than is the case with a rim fire, 
that would make for better extraction. 

Reliability is not ordinary considered of 
extreme importance in a rifle or cartridge 
for small-game, tho a desirable thing al- 
ways. But it sometimes happens that such 
a rifle is called upon, thru force of neces- 
sity, to do work that it was never in- 
tended to do. A broken case in the cham- 
ber might be a very serious thing, some- 
a “way in back of beyond,” as A. A. H. 
1as it. 

The rim-fires are too prone to shed the 
head of the case and leave the rest in the 
gun. Especially so where cleaning is neg- 
lected, as happens occasionally with the 
- st of us. It also has a weakness for 
breaking where dented by the firing pin, 
and blowing powder in your face. Not apt 
to be a very serious thing with small pow- 
der chargers and low pressures. It’s safer, 
just the same, and a lot more agreeable 
not to have any “blow backs.” 

The bullet should be of 50 grains weight, 
| believe. Less weight would hardly meas- 

re up to the required standards of accur- 
acy, killing power, and flatness of trajec- 
tory on long shots. A bullet much heavier 
would be of greater heft than we need 
have. That bullet should be a copper jack- 
eted, soft point, with a conical nose about 
ike the best of the long rifle bullets. 

Might have a full jacketed slug for the 
target sharps.) It should be internal lubri- 
cated, if lubricated at all; in any event, 




















HER Smokeless is a special 
new shotgun powder for long 
range, heavy duck and goose loads. 


Herco is absolutely different from 
every other shotgun or rifle powder 
made. It is not a copy of anything. 
It is not merely an improvement 
or a new number. It is in every 
way a real development destined to 
revolutionize your ideas of what the 
one best shotgun powder should 
be. And a patent has been applied 
for so that Herco Smokeless will 
remain exclusively a Hercules de- 
velopment and product. 


And now what is HercoSmokeless? 
It contains 95% of nitrocellulose, 
high grade nitrated cotton, coated 
with a deterrent to make it com- 
pletely progressive burning. 


902 King Street 


INFALLIBLE 





Reduces recoil—increases velocity, 
gives closer and more even patterns 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HERCULES E. C. 


Herco 
Smokeless 
powder 
grains 
m agnified 


This insures low pressures, high 
patterns, and the ability to handle 
114 and 13 ounces of shot at high 
speed. And it contains something 
else—five percent of a special quick 
burning substance has been chemi- 
cally incorporated withthe 95 % nitro- 
cellulose to make Herco burn 
cleanly, uniformly and certainly. 


Being both progressive burningand 
essentially non-hygroscopic, as well 
as being certain anduniform in igni- 
tion, and regular in burning, Herco 
combines a// the good properties 
of each type of shotgun powder 
previously manufactured. 


It took time to develop Herco 
Smokeless, but we made it 
RIGHT! 


Wilmington, Delaware 


HERCO SMOKELESS 


























SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING—By Robert G. Hodgson. A practical book on the raising, 


breeding and handling of muskrats. Well illustrated. 


$2.25 postpaid. Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. 








When planning your next out- 
door trip—don’t forget your 


Perfection Air Bed 


Means restful sleep on any cainp ground. Its 
soft air-filled body is never lumpy or damp. 
Rolls to a small,-light bundle for carrying. 
Lasts indefinitely. Excellent in the home, as 
well as on camping, motoring and yachting 
trips. Write today for Catalog. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
‘ 120 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















GAME FISH and BIG GAME 


Mexico— Private Yacht 


Owner’s absence makes new private ninety - foot, 
sea-going Diesel yacht, with crew and ‘ull equip- 
ment, available for party of six men or three couples 
for month’s cruise this fall or winter to the Gulf of 
Lower California. Big-horn sheep, mule deer, wild 
boar, quail, ducks, geese, shore-birds, tuna, sail-fish 
and sword-fish. Party being organized and to be guid- 
ed by men thoroughly familiar with hunting and fish- 
ing in Mexican waters. Total expense Los Angeles 


and return guaranteed not over one thousand dollars 
each. Two or three children under twelve with fami- 
ly party, no extra charge. Will consider individual 


applications and try to arrange a congenial group. 
References exchanged. Address all inquiries to 


A. GROVE, “1. cen Building 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Chloroil Superiority 


95 per cent of the winners at the famous Sea 
Girt, N. J., matches this year were users of 
Chloroil Solvent. With such an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the world’s best shots using 
Chloroil, little more need be said in proof of 
Chloroil’s superiority for all small arms. 


Manufactured at Gun Cleaning Headquarters 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 


626 S. Delaware Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chloroil Solvent 


Is harmless—dissolves the 
primer salts (potassium chlor- 
ide) that cause after-corrosion, 
that deadly enemy to your 
score and firearms. This salt is 
not soluble in oil and water 
causes rust, but Chloroil is an 
alkali Solvent designed to thor- 
oughly clean your gun with 
one application. 
If yourdealer can’t supply you, 


send 35c in stamps for a full- 
size bottle. 


“Beautiful Black Hills” 


An illustrated book of 265 pages, beauti- 

fully printed and bound. Contains complete 

history and description of this wonderland 

of America, together with tourist’s guide. 
$1.35 Postpaid 


EDUCATOR SUPPLY CO., Mitchell, S. D. 



























New Iver Johnson  & 
Trapper and Target Model 


22-cal., blued, 6-in. bbl.__.$7.85 
22-cal., blued, 9%-in. bbl._ 8.50 § 
Shoots .22 short, long and long rifle cart- { 
ridges. Pay postmaster, plus postage, 
upon delivery. 


G.N. PORTMAN CO., 122 N. AdamsSt., Peoria, Ill. 





Vanishing Trails of Romance 
By WARREN E. BOYER 

A book of Western legends and romances, includ- 
ing tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and 
pioneers of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with scenic and historic points. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 








Raising Fur-Bearing Animals 
By HARDISON PATTON 


This book is the only one we have which actually 
explains in detail every essential of the fur-raising 
business, so if yeu are interested in this line it will 
prove invaluable. 

In his prefatory note the author says: “‘Inasmuch 
as the information embodied in this book cannot be 
procured from any other volume, the real worth of 
it will be remembered by its readers long after they 
have forgotten the price.” 

$6.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 
Enclosed find $6.20, for which send me a copy of 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals. 


Name 


Address 
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the body of the bullet all contained within 
the cartridge case, as per the .22 W. R. F., 
etc. This for greater reliability and better 
accuracy under usual hunting conditions. 

Why the jacket? To be rid of leading, 
for one thing. The main idea is twist. A 
small-game rifle should have plenty of 
twist to give the best results when shooting 
in the brush or timber. There are certain 
to be times when there will be small 
brush or twigs between you and your 
game. Doesn’t take much to deflect a 
light bullet at a comparatively low ve- 
locity, and the slower the twist the greater 
the likelihood of deflection. And if it’s a 
case of chancing a shot thru the brush or 
going home empty handed, most of us 
prefer to shoot. 

Again, take the open prairie on a windy 
day. Wouldn’t a bullet with a quick twist 
have a decided advantage over the same 
kind of bullet, driven at the same ve- 
locity, but with a slow twist? A quick 
twist calls for a metal jacket for the best 
results. It would add a bit to the cost, 
all right, but I believe it would be worth 
it. Should like to see a twist of one turn 
in 5 or 6 inches, accuracy permitting. Any- 
thing slower than one turn in 10 inches I 
should regard as a criminal betrayal of 
trust, unless there were a perfect alibi for 
it, and said alibi produced mighty pronto. 

The cartridge should be developed as a 
smokeless cartridge, tho I have no objec- 
tion to a Lesmok load for those who 
want it. No. 75 or No. 80 Du Pont would 
likely give good results, both as to velocity 
and accuracy. Better yet to have a smoke- 
less powder made especially for small car- 
tridge cases, small bores and light bullets; 
that is; if the powder companies can be in- 
duced to make it. It should be so developed 
as to give both the highest velocities and 
the greatest accuracy within the permis- 
sible breech pressures. It should burn clean, 
leave little fouling in the bore, and leave 
the bore easy to clean. It should be no more 
corrosive in the bore than the best of our 
military rifle powders; less so if possible. 

The cartridge case might be made a lit- 
tle larger in diameter at the head and a lit- 
tle longer than the .25 rim-fire Stevens, if 
the cost would permit. The more the pow- 
der, the higher the velocity, which is what 
we want; provided accuracy doesn’t suffer 
to speak of, pressures are safe, and the cost 
is reasonably considerate of our hard- 
earned cash. Am not stating any certain 
velocity as a standard. That should be lim- 
ited only by the above named considera- 
tions, in which case there is very little 
likelihood of too much velocity. 

That ought to be some cartridge—what? 
Yes, but it would not fill all the require- 
ments of an all-round small-game cart- 
ridge. There should be a mid-range, and 
a short-range load; mid-range load to have 
a 35 to 38-grain bullet, metal patched and 
soft point, of course; nose either the same 
as the long-range bullet, or a little blunt- 
er. The shoulder, or body, to be the same 
length as that of the 50-grain bullet. 

Before I forget it, both short and mid- 
range loads should be loaded in the same 
length of case as the long-range load. That 
is important, I believe. It would do away 
with burnt-out chambers, and to a great 
extent with the consequent sticking of 
fired cases, as well as inaccuracy due to 
using a short shell in a long chamber. One 
kind of chamber for all loads would do 
away with a lot of confusion. No buying 
cartridges only to find you couldn’t shoot 
‘em in your rifle. The long case would 
cost a bit more, but it would be worth it. 
Not much could be done to shorten the 
case, anyhow, as it would be bottle-necked. 

The short-range load should have a bul- 
let of 20 to 25-grains weight. The nose to 
be as blunt as the present .22 short, at 
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least; perhaps a flat nose would be better, 
Shoulder to be the same length or a litile 
longer than the 50-grain bullet. This could 
be done by means of a hollow core. If the 
hollow core alone wouldn’t give sufficient 
length in that weight, then put a wad of 
good, even-textured cardboard in the 
base of the bullet, between the core and 
the jacket. The hollow core would use 
the weight to best advantage in such a 
long, comparatively weightless bullet. It 
would give the greatest strength and place 
the weight where it would count the most 
for gyrostatic stability. If the hollow core 
caused too much mushrooming, it could be 
filled with paper. The long bullet should 
shoot vastly better than a short one in a 
rifle with a quick twist. The hollow cor 
should not add much to the cost, made by 
modern machinery and with quantity pro- 
duction. 

Twenty to 25 grains sounds pretty light. 
Yes, and if at all practical it should be 
20 grains rather than 25. The reason is 
safety in settled communities. I believe 
that a small-game cartridge for short- 
range use in settled country should have 
an extreme range decidedly shorter than 
that of the present .22 short rim-fire. That 
would be brought about by the long and 
very light bullet. The air resistance would 
be very great, and would soon overcome 
the advantage of high velocity and quick 
twist. At the same time the trajectory would 
be fairly flat up to 100 yards, or beyond. 
The killing power would also be fairly good 
up to that range. I should expect the ac- 
curacy to be very good up to 100 or 150 
vards. If this bullet, “keyholed” at 150 
to 200 yards, thus shortening the range 
thru air resistance, lessening the penetra- 
tion, and so reducing the danger to life, 
why, all the better! 

The distance a .22 short will carry is sur- 
prising, if you have never tested it out. 
And it will go quite a long way, and still 
have enough penetration to be dangerous 
to humans, or to stock. So if we can de- 
vise a load for the new .22 that is accurate, 
and a good killer on such game as grouse 
and rabbits up to 100 yards, and yet with 
an extreme killing range far shorter than 
the 22 short rim-fire, let’s do it. 

Both the mid-range and_ short-range 
loads, accuracy permitting, should be load- 
ed to give considerably higher velocities 
than the long-range load. I should expect 
the higher velocities, coupled with the long 
shoulders, to cause the lighter bullets to 
shoot sufficiently near the same as the long- 
range load to permit the same sighting at 
“noint blank” range for all three loads. 

The core for the 38-grain bullet would be 
hollow at the butt, only to a less extent 
than with the short-range bullet. There 
should be no air space in either cartridge. 
If the powder doesn’t fill the case, use 
wads, cork, or sawdust. Too much danger 
of the thin case buckling in the action of a 
rifle, or of a bullet being pushed in, if an 
air space is left. I’ve stressed the need of 
reliability before. 

I believe there might be some profit in 
manufacturing low-powered cartridges, de- 
veloped along the same lines as our im- 
proved .22 center-fire, in the same calibers 
as our .25, 7mm., and .30-caliber big-game 
rifles. (Cartridges to be about the same 
proportional size as the 22 center-fire). 
They would require supplemental cham- 
bers, to use in a high-powered rifle. This 
would permit the using of one rifle for all 
kinds of game. Might be worth while to 
make actions especially for the low-power 
25 and .30, as they would be fine cartridges 
for geese, coyotes, etc. 

The thin copper case, primer in base, 
center-fire idea, ought to work fine for our 
low-power revolver cartridges, perhaps 
even for the 25, 32 and 35 auto pistols; 
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also for the low-power loads of the .25-20 
god 32-20; might even develop a fairly 
fat trajectory load for the last named. 
About 60 and 80-grain bullets respective- 
iy, either regular type or hollow core, and 
ysing as peppy a load of powder as safety 
would allow. The lighter, cheaper cart- 
ridge cases ought to allow a great deal 
more shooting, for those of us who do not 
reload. I understand that the heavy brass 
ease, including the primer, has a lot to do 
with the high cost of our ammunition. 

Give us as many different models, and 
types of action for our new .22 as the man- 
yfacturing people find it profitable to make. 
No one, no two, actions will fill the bill 
completely under all conditions. Have 
long thought that a properly proportioned 
and designed rotary magazine would be 
ideal for small rifle cartridges. The .22 
long rifle, rim-fire, might be too small to 
work well, but not our contemplated .22 
center-fire. At all events, let’s have one or 
two repeaters with some other type of 
magazine than the tubular. While talking 
actions, if and when that new .22 cart- 
ridge is brought out, whether rim-fire or 
| center-fire, somebody will miss a corking 
| good bet if they don’t produce an auto- 
! matic pistol action for it. 

! Hope to see nickel steel barrels as regu- 
lar equipment for our new .22. If the cost 
prohibits, then let them be furnished at 
an extra charge as small as is consistent 
with good business. The rifling should be 

four-grooved. 

’ Let’s have an improved long-range .22 at 

; all events, whether a mid-range and a 

) short-range load is brought out with it, or 

, not; tho I repeat that it wouldn’t be per- 

fect without them. 

Well, there’s my say, fellows. I am a 
bit of a crank on new things in arms and 
ammunition. These ideas might not work 
{ out at all, brought right down to brass 
| tacks. But why not try ’em out, as long 
as there must be a lot of experimenting 
anyhow, before we get our improved .22? 

Wash. W. M. Hareut. 

Note—I have gone over your article on the 


e 
h new .22. You know what you want, anyhow. I 
haven't any comment to make, except that the 





" cartridge you describe would cost about $3 a 
hundred. One of the things that we have been 
e insisting upon is a cartridge that would not most 
x more than a cent a shot.—Editor. 
: Prefers Pistol to Automatic 
5 Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been with 
. 4 militia unit over twenty years, including 
t approximately four years in France with 
an infantry unit, and have had consid- 
‘ erable experience with the 45 automatic 
t and 45 New Service Colt, and it is in this 
. connection I write you. 
>, I consider testing these two shooting 
e pleces on the target and actually in battle 
. are two different things. The majority of 
a our officers were equipped with the New 
‘ Service, while I carried a .45 automatic, and 


if altho I was greatly attached to it, I later 
found the New Service a better war weap- 


n on. This gun will shoot when almost cov- 
‘ ered with mud, etc., and is, I consider, more 
a deadly, and will outrange the .45 automatic. 
rs am speaking of these arms as issued dur- 
e ing the war and not considering any sub- 
3 sequent improvements, if any. 


). I had trouble with the .45 automatic | 


immediately it got in the mud, and in the 


is early years of the war there was plenty of 
i patroling and almost impossible to give 
0 this arm the required attention. 

r {@ [ further tried these two guns in a target 


tournament, and while I could not dis- 

unguish any difference in their shooting 

at 30 yards, at 50 yards the New Service 

was considerable better (some 500 rounds 

Deine fired). Mas. W. J. FRANKLIN. 
Canada. 


The SUPER-FOX is the 
Original Long-Range Duck Gun 


Le * 


7 es 


l & JANUARY, 1923, when the SUPER- 
FOX was first announced, we said, ‘“The 
perfection of the SUPER-FOX marks a new * 
era in high-powered shot guns.” 


And that prophecy has come true. Widely 
imitated, but never duplicated, the SUPER- 
FOX was and still is first in its field. 


Here is what the SUPER-FOX gives: A 
guaranteed pattern of 80% at forty yards; 
ability to kill singles at seventy yards, and to 
take birds out of flocks at considerably greater 
range; a 3-inch chamber for extra heavy loads, 
if desired, or standard 234-inch chambers; 
unique choke boring; perfect balance, durability 
and absolute dependability—and yet its price 
is surprisingly moderate. 

Write for the SUPER-FOX booklet, giving 
full information about design, ballistics, pat- 
tern, range and power, with test records and 
load recommendations; it’s free. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY @& 
4648 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia J 
























Bean’s 4 Point Blanket 


In early days Indians traded fur for goods. The 
four marks shown on blanket indicated the price, 
which was four large beaver skins. 


Made of the very finest virgin wool, extra heavy 
and large with finished edges. Practically wind 
and waterproof and will last a lifetime. | consider 
them extra good values at the following prices: 

- weemercen wOe 2... .2....... $16.50 
3), Point size, 66" x 84"_________________ 13.50 
Delivered free in the U. S. 

Send for free sample and catalog 


L. L. BEAN 


426 Main Street Freeport, Maine 














STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN AFRICA—By Marius Maxwell. The author spent 
many months in Africa for the purpose of photographing animals in their native haunts, and this book 
is a record of his adventures while capturing the photographs, together with 77 most extraordinary 
illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot except for food or to save human lives. The photographs 
which the author secured are wonderful. 311 pages; $9.25 postpaid. OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 











NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN ||| Qriginal Oil Paintings 


The following: 
We are appealing to all naturalists and sports- For Almost a Song 


men who may have old copies of Outdoor Life 
which they do not need, and which they might The June, July and August cover 


be willing to donate to us for our Public Li- aintings of Outdoor Life, with all 
brary of Conservation. ettering eliminated, would make 
It is very essential to have as complete files wonderful original oil paintings for 
as possible - all Anos pine and —— your den, office or mountain cabin. 
magazines, and we have a complete set of Out- : 
door Life’s numbers with the exception of the So our readers may secure a real bar 
following: January, 1898, up to and including gain we are offering these at 
April, 1900, and also January, 1912, January, 
1915, and November, 1915. $15 each 
At the suggestion of Outdoor Life we are a ‘ - : 
appealing to the readers of this magazine to Postpaid, which is about one-tenth of 
help us out to this extent. their original value. 
National Association of Audubon Societies OUTDOOR LIFE Denver, Colo. 
1974 Broadway, New York City 
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MAN-EATERS & 
A TSANO Tae 


The Great 
Sportsman [rio 


The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines 


$7 Value for $5 


SAVE $2 


The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, covering 
every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowl- 
edge on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which 
are later published in book form are found in these splen- 
did magazines— all for the small sum of $5. 

If you wish to make your friends presents of two of the magazines, 
and take one yourself, we will send them a card bearing your name 


as donor, and start the subscription in time to reach them at Christ- 
mas time, or we can send all three to friends if you prefer. 


We will be glad to send these subscriptions to different addresses— 
they will make inexpensive and very acceptable Christmas presents 
to your sportsman friends. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL—TODAY! 








OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 
s Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the Great 
Sportsman Trio. Canada, Mexico and Cuba, $6.25; foreign, $7.50. 


[ Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life 
and Field & Stream. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


[ Enclosed $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor Recreation. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Name._____._____-- 


Street 


LEA Ee ee SY ck. a ee 


City. 


Any of these may be sent to different addresses if desired 
























ARMS and 
AMMUNITION 
Queries 


Edited by Capt. Chas. Askins 


crs 





{Inquirers who wish their answers sent hy maj 
(only a small percentage are published) will pleas 
enclose 2 cents for postage. orrespondents in thic 
department will please address Captain Askins at the 
Denver office. if an answer is not received it is be 
| cause complete address was not given. Write again } 


———$—. 








Wants Model 1917 Army Rifle 


I would like to know where I can obtain 2 
| U. S. Model 1917 Army rifle and shells for same, 
| I have read the article on remodeling of the aboye 
| by Whit Fairless in the May issue of your magi. 
zine.—W. T. James, III. 

Answer.—The Model ’17 Government or Fp. 
field Model ’17 is sold by the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, War Department, Washington, 
|D. C., to members of the National Rifle Associs. 
| tion, Woodward Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
| That means you have to become a member of the 
N. R. A., before you can buy the rifle. Writ: 
them for membership blank. Rifle costs $34 and 
$2 to join the N. R. A.—Editor. 





Loads for the 20-Gauge 

Some few weeks ago I wrote you asking how 
to have a Parker 20-bore C. H. E. ventilated rib 
double-barrel gun chambered; that is, for 24-inch 
case or 234-inch case, and you advised the latter 
which I am having factory carry out. Now, I want 
you to advise me just exactly what load you would 
use in this gun, which is bored improved cylinder 
and modified choke, 26-inch barrel, as a strictly 
quail load. I do not care what combination oi 
powder or shot you advise, as these shells will be 
loaded special thru United States Cartridge Com- 
pany, Martin Newcomer looking after the load- 
ing personally. I have shot with much success 
this load: 2% drams Du Pont, % ounce No.9 
soft shot, but I used this load before the advent 
of Du Pont Oval. As a matter of fact, I have just 
received from the United States people, twenty: 
five loads No. 9 soft, twenty-five loads No. § 
soft, in Du Pont Oval, Ajax shells, but as I have 
not received the gun from factory that these 
shells are to be used in, I have not had a chance 
to try out. These shells are loaded with a iu! 
ounce of shot, and they report that they proved 
very successful as to pattern and penetration in 
their test gun. Mr. Askins, knowing that you 
have more experience along this line than any- 
one else, I am going to take your advice and aé- 
here very closely to it, in this matter, and, as 
stated above, I do not care what load you recom 
mend, be it Du Pont, Ballistite, E. C., De Luxe, or 
Oval, and the load may be % ounce, or 1 ounce, 
but have always preferred soft shot to the chilled 
for quail shooting. By the way, I am just back 
from Pinehurst, N. C., where I again won my 
State Shoot in single and double targets; this 
time with a score of 196x200, and 43x50 in dot- 
bles. I shoot a pair of Winchester ventilated 
rib trap grade guns, and Climax Du Pont load 
which combination is truly hard to beat fot 
trapshooting.—W. B. Arey, N. C. 

Answer.—Your old load of 23% drams of Du 
Pont and % ounce of No. 9 soft shot was 4 
mighty good one. For all ordinary quail shoot 
ing in your south country (not in the West, where 
birds rise wilder) that load is hard to beat. » 
doubt if you are to improve on it for quail wit! 
No. 9 shot. If the birds get wild and strong ™ 
mid-winter, then change to the Oval load oi ! 
ounce of soft 8s. That load will kill a bit farther. 
{ shot a 16-gauge all winter, using U. S. car 
ridges, soft shot, 9s and 8s, Du Pont, and ony 
an ounce of shot, using that as being heavy 
enough. It corresponds with your 20-bore load 0! 
23% drams. I had the heavier cartridges co™ 
taining 1% ounces of shot but found no need 0 
them. My gun was light, however, weighing bu! 
6 pounds. I’d like to say, tho, that the fines! 
shooting 20-bore that I ever saw, was a Smith, 
using these U. S. Oval cartridges, 1 ounce loads. 
You can’t always tell what a gun will do, and nt 
would be well to try out this new Parker wit! 
both shells before you decide. That was some 
shooting you did at Pinehurst. Good luck to yo" 
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Do it over again next year.—Editor. 
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Desirable Shotgun Features 

Two years ago I wrote you and asked for in- 
on concerning the 16-gauge Super X loads, 
which you very kindly gave me. In that letter 
you stated that later on you would make public 
what you had written to me and more, too, which 
you did in the booklet published by the Western 
Cartridge Company, and which I have read many 
times. After reading this article I know that this 
Super X 16-gauge load meets the 12-gauge stand- 
ard loads at some point, but I do not know what 
that point is. I would like to know what 12- 
gauge load this Super X 16 equals in power. I 
would also like to know whether the Super X 
1§-gauge load is more powerful that the 16-gauge 
load of 3 drams of E. C. with 1 ounce of shot. 
Iam about to buy a new gun and I have prac- 
tically decided upon a 16-gauge weighing 7 
pounds with 30-inch barrels. I believe that I 
shoot better with a gun of some weight and bar- 
rel length, as it tends to slow me down a bit and 
steady my shooting. It is my intention to use 
this gun for several purposes, most of which will 
be in the field, and I believe that a 16 of this 
weight will answer the purpose better than a 
12-gauge. I am, however, undecided whether to 
yrder a straight grip or a full pistol grip. Cap- 
tain Curtis advocates a straight grip for field use 
ind argues that the second barrel can be fired 
juicker and more readily. I kave a 20-gauge 
Smith with a straight grip, and, it may be my 








A New Book by Capt. Chas. Askins 





OUTDOOR RECREATION, 110 W. 2nd St., Mount Morris, Ill. 








** THE HUNTING RIFLE’? 


OR MORE than a year prior to its appearance 
in book form ““The Hunting Rifle’ by Charles 
Askins_ will be published serially in OUTDOOR 
RECREATION. This volume , Be been written 
from the standpoint of practical hunting. It is 
neither a scientific textbook on ballistics nor a 
summary of the various rifle catalogs. It is an 
up-to-date and authoritative study of rifles for 
hunting purposes and it includes chapters con- 
tributed by Townsend Whelen, Ashley Haines, Chas. Cottar, C. 
S. Landis and others, each expert writing on his own specialty. 
No rifleman will want to miss this great new book—beginning in 
the December issue of OUTDOOR RECREATION. 
Order Your Subscription Now! 


Yearly subscription price—$2.50. Or send $3.00 for subscrip- 
tion and the three books—‘‘Wing Shooting,” by Chas. Askins, 
“Big Game Hunting,’’ by Townsend Whelen and “Gun and Rifle 

.Facts,”” by E. C. Crossman. Price of books alone—50 cents each 


















magination, but it seems to me that I cannot 


fre the second barrel as easily as I can on guns 


with a full pistol grip. I remember that the spe- 


ifications of some of your guns which I have 


seen published call for a full pistol grip and I am 
vondering whether in your opinion there is any 
eal difference in the handling of the two grips 
ind, if so, which you would favor upon a gun such 
as I have mentioned. Possibly the use of a single 
trigger would have something to do with it. I 


am thinking of buying a Parker and am also un- | 


lecided whether to buy a gun with the regular 


solid rib or to order one of their new raised ven- | 


tilated ribs. I assume that this rib is intended 





vill improve the line of sight in trap shooting, it 


seems that it would also be of some help in field | 
I understand that the theory of this | 
rib is to raise the line ef sight above the barrels | 
so that the breech and muzzles are not seen in| 


shooting. 


fring. This being true it seems to me that the 
effect would be something similar to a single 
barrel gun or to an over-and-under gun and it ap- 
pears to be generally conceded that a single bar- 
‘| can be pointed more acurately than a double 
gun. Whether to put the extra money into this 
1ised rib or into a gun of higher grade, I have 


not decided, but if I thought that the raised rib | 
uld be of any advantage I would order it.— | 


Ray Deahl, Ind. 


Answer.—Regarding the 16-gauge Super X with | 


l'g ounces of shot being equal to 12-bores at some 
point, we will take the two loads: 12-bore, 1% 
junces, velocity 960 feet, pattern 70 per cent; 
l§-bore, velocity 960 feet, pattern 70 per cent, 
same shot charge—there you are. Of course, the 
12 will handle a more powerful load, too much 
power for anything short of duck shooting. I 
ave shot no quail with a 12-bore gun in ten 

Most of us shoot better with a gun having 
some weight with rather long barrels, so you are 
) exception in this respect. There may be rea- 
sons for a very fast handling gun with short bar- 
rels, as in brush shooting, but that sort of gun is 
not a general purpose weapon, even for upland 
shooting. This notion that a straight grip is best 
‘or a shotgun because of greater rapidity and ease 
ring the second barrel is one of those things 
that pass from man to man unquestioned. I do 
not find this true, but then, I shoot the left barrel 
nrst, invariably, and, as a matter of fact, do not 
ke the front trigger at all. My reasoning is 
something like this: When the rear trigger is 
pressed the gun kicks back thru the hand, bring- 





ing the front trigger right in reach of the finger 
without a particle of hand shifting. When the 
‘ront trigger is pulled the very opposite is true, 


the hand must be shifted back, thus losing a 
time. However, I wouldn’t mind the bit of 
me, but the front trigger is not in the right 

Place, as witness about ninety-nine men in the 
indred when they order a single trigger want it 
1 rear position. When I am expecting game 

‘o jump, I always carry my gun with finger in- 

‘ide the guard, resting on the trigger. Now, if it 

he front trigger, strain will be placed on it as 
the gun comes up, which is not true of the rear 

‘rigger. I do not mind a straight grip, if I hap- 

have one, but wouldn’t order a gun with 


that sort of grip. All these modern improvements, 


ised rib, have their advantages. There is 


Something in the theory that a man aims more 


iarily for trap shooting purposes, but if it | 








OUR NEW 1/32 PAGE —————— 


GUN CATALOG pe 
Sent FREE ‘ey 


Everything for the hunter—guns, am- 
munition, clothing boots—the finest 
made. Complete dog supplies. 


our new free catalog. Lowest market 
prices and prompt service. Money back 
guarantee from America’s largest exclu- 
sive sporting goods store. 
Write today—a_ postal 
will do. Ask for Catalog 
No. 69R. No obligations. 





Hunting Season Specials 






.25-Caliber 
Mauser Automatic 


speciat..°10™ 


All in 


.25 Mauser Automatic, 10 shots___....._..$10.50 
.32 Mauser Automatic, 9shots___.______... 12.00 
.25 Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots___________- 8.50 


Po Ee eee 10.00 
AMMUNITION SPECIALS 
.30 Luger, per hundred_________- 








Von Lengerke & 
CHICAGO 





33 South Wabash Avenue 


9mm. Luger, per hundred___.-_- 

.25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred_--_-_-..-..-- 2.50 
RIFLE SPECIALS 

.22 Winchester, Model 52, new condition__$28.50 

.30-30 Winchester Carbine, new condition. 20.00 

.22 High-Power Savage, new condition... 25.00 

.32, .35, .351 Winchester Automatics, new 


CE i es Se ae 30.00 
.382-20 and .25-20 Winchester, good condi- 
, 15.00 


.35 Remington Automatic, good condition. 25.00 
.250-3000 and .300 Savage, Model 1899, G. 
32.50 


Grade, new condition________- aS 
.25-35, .30-30, .82 Special and .32-40 Win- 
chester, 24-inch barrel, good condition.__ 19.00 
.38-40 and .44-40 Winchester, 24-inch bar- 
iti 14.00 


rel, good condition______._____ 
1895 .405-cal., both new condition, choice 30,00 


mab L 


ntoi 








SPORTING cooos (a) ic EXCLUSIVELY 


Model 1886 .33-cal. Remington and Model 
LEFEVER SHOTGUN 





10-gauge, double-barrel, hammerless, 2 
sets barrels, 28 and 30-inch, new condi- 








BEAN’S 
ZIPPER 
TRAPPING 
SHOE 


An all-rubber hookless fas- 
tener shoe that is sure to be 
very popular with Trappers, 
Hunters and Guides. 

It can be put on and fas- 
tened in three seconds. 

Made of special compound 
twice as tough as that used 
in other rubbers. Send for 
free sample of rubber and 
try to puncture it with stick 
or pencil. 

Height, 144”. Weight, 58 
ounces. Price, $7.50 postpaid. 


L.L. BEAN 


427 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 



















tion, original price $150; our price_____- $50.00 


Send $2 with every rifle order and we will ship C. O. D. 
tor the balance, subject to your examination. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver,Colorado 














Custom Fur 


Tanner 
READING, MICH. 





LADIES’ FINE 
FUR COATS 
We tan your furs, all kinds, in our 
own tannery. Manufacture coats, 
robes, chokers, in our own factory. 

Rugs, large game, deer heads. 


From the worthless looking green skin 
to the finished product. 
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accurately over a narrow rib than the breadth of 
the barrels, so have that kind of a rib; also, sin- 
gle trigger is emphatically the right thing, if it 
works. When you are only to get one gun, put a 
bit more money into it and have it right, raised 
matted rib, ejector, two shotgun sights on the 
rib, rubber recoil pad, and have the barrels draw- 
bored to a fine polish.—Editor. 


Bullets and Sights for Savage .300 

I have about decided to buy a .300 Savage, 
lever action. What sights would be the best for 
this gun? I am partial to the peep sights. For 
mountain lions and deer (principally lions) what 
weight bullet would be the best? -— Ted Ward, 
Calif. 

Answer.—There are two weights of bullets 
loaded in the Savage .300, the 150-grain and 180- 
grain. You might use the 170-grain by loading 
your own cartridges. 

The sights are Lyman 29%, a windage sight 
with micrometer elevation and windage, or the 
Marble flexible rear No. 81, with the same 
principle as the Lyman but no windage adjust- 
ment. There would be some difference in price. 
King also makes a good sight for this rifle in 
his No. 200, a sight without windage but with 
micrometer elevations, and any kind of disk 
desired.—Editor. 


Star-Gauged Rifles 


I am a member of the N. R. A. and am plan- 
ning to buy a Springfield rifle from the D. C. M. 
What is meant by ‘“‘star-gauged?”’ I aim to use 
the rifle for target practice. Would you advise 
that it be star-gauged? When buying a Spring- 
field rifle, is the gun sling and cleaning rod in- 
cluded, or do they come extra? What is the 
weight of the National Match grade Springfield 
rifle? The U. S. .30-'06 ammunition made prior 
to July 1, 1919, can be bought cheap. Is this 
ammunition too old to give satisfactory results? 
What is the difference in the regular service rifle 
and the National Match grade rifle?—J. H. 
Basham, Tex. 

Answer.—Star-gauging means running a care- 
fully ground gauge thru the bore to see whether 
or not it is of precisely standard dimensions. The 
Springfield rifle is suposed to be bored .300, and 
then’ rifled four thousandths deep. This would 
bring the groove diameter to .308. Some guns 
vary from this a bit and these are rejected when 
the star gauge goes thru the barrel. Star-gaug- 
ing, therefore, would insure that your barrel had 
precisely the right dimensions for fine target 
work. The cleaning rod might be included; am 
not sure about this, but the sling is not. Think 
it costs $1.25 extra. The rifle weighs about 8% 
pounds. I think the ammunition of the date you 
mention would give very good results up to at 
least 500 yards. For long range shooting get the 
vintage of 1924 or 1925. The National Selected 
Match rifle is not only star-gauged but is tested 
for accuracy, and the groups it makes must reach 
a certain standard before the gun is issued as a 
match rifle. Better to get that kind, too, if the 
rifle is to be used for match shooting.—Editor. 


Comparing the .300 and .303 Savage 


I want to purchase a Savage repeating rifle, 
lever action, and am undecided what caliber to 
get. I expect to go after bears, deer and moun- 
tain lions, and would like to know which caliber 
you would choose for game of that size. May 
run across some pretty large bears, so want an 
arm with power enough to handle them. My 
choice is either a .303 or .800, and possibly a 
.30-30, using express bullets. Do you think the 
.300 Savage is a more powerful and effective arm 
than the .303? I prefer the heavier bullet myself. 
but as the .300 has a much higher velocity and 
much greater energy, do you think it would be 
more deadly on large game than the .303 or the 
.30-30 express, shooting the 170-grain bullet? 
For long range shooting no doubt it would be ad- 
vantageous, but for ordinary distances, imagine 
the .803 would hit a harder blow than any.—A. 
M. Lance, Mo. 


Answer.—The .300 Savage is a more powerful 
and more effective arm than the .303, but I doubt 
if for your purpose it is any better gun. Just as 
soon as you go to velocities of 2,700 feet the 
problem of metal fouling gets into action. You 
have to carry metal fouling dope and use it 
every time you shoot, or the gun will soon fall 
off in accuracy. On the other hand the .303 will 
give you no trouble in this respect, and yet will 
account for your deer or bears or lions with the 
same certainty as the .300. The .30-30 express 
would do very well, but I’d prefer the .803, which 
will smash thru almost anything you shoot at.— 


Editor. 
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American Shotguns Long Wearing 

Do you think an Ithaca Field Grade would 
hold up and give as good service as the L. C. 
Smith Field Grade? Which do you think is best, 
12-gauge or 16-gauge for upland shooting? Do 
you think a Lefever Nitro Special is a good 
gun for the price?—W. L. Hardy, Md. 

Answer.—Yes, think the Ithaca will give as 
cod service as the Smith and either will last a 
lifetime. Get the best gun you can afford when 
you buy an American gun, because you will nev- 
er be able to wear it out. Sure; Lefever is a 
good gun for the price. The 16-gauge is a bet- 
ter upland gun than the 12; just as effective and 
lighter.—Editor. 


How to Get Government Springfields 
Please inform me where I may purchase a 
.30-06 Model 1917 Springfield rifle at a reason- 
able price? It is desired to secure the regular 
army style so that I can cut it down to suit my 
fancy. If possible would like to get one which is 
in A-1 condition.—F. J. Neitzling, Mont. 
Answer.—Springfield rifles are sold new by the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship, to members 
of the National Rifle Association, for about $34. 
Joining the N. R. A. costs you $2. Write to Na- 
tional Rifle Association, 1108 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. They will send you a 
membership blank to fill out, and after doing this 
and receiving your membership card, you write 
to the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, War 
Department, Washington, D. C., from whom you 
buy the rifle-—Editor. 


Loads for the 6.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer 

I have a Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle, 6.5 mm. 
caliber, and as I do my own reloading, would 
like your advice as to powder charge. I am 
using 38 grains of Du Pont No. 18 powder, with 
the 140-grain open point lubaloy Western bullet. 
It shoots good, with a snappy report, Is this 
load excessive, or would you use a grain or two 
more? Do you think some of the other Du Pont 
powders would be better for the cartridge? If so 
what kind and how many grains?—Roy Cyener, 
mM: ¥. 

Answer.—TI think your load is about right as 
to No. 18. It is a pretty quick powder for the 
weight of your bullet and I wouldn’t exceed that 
charge. 

If loading that shell myself, would select Du 
Pont No. 16, 40 grains, and use the 140-grain 
bullet from preference, tho the 160-grain could 
be used. The 40-grain charge of 16 would be the 
limit with 160-grain bullet, but slightly more 
powder could be used with 140-grain..—Editor. 


Old Guns and New 

It seems to be the general opinion of the old- 
timers who write for the sporting magazines that 
the .45-90/550 Sharps, .40-90/370 Sharps, .44 
Remington and .45-70/405 Springfield, etc., are 
vastly superior to the modern small-bore, high 
velocity, smokless powder rifles in every respect 
except convenience. What is your opinion? 
How do the .45-90/550, .40-90, .45-75 Sharps, 
.44 Remington, .88-55 and similar antiques com- 
pare with the .30-’06 Springfield and .45-70/405 
Springfield in accuracy, range and power? Is it 
possible to procure cartridges for these rifles?— 
D. C. Reilly, N. J 

Answer.—It is my personal opinion that people 
are forever going off on some fad. Right now 
they think they want heavy bullets at low velocity, 
and going right along on this line they finally 
reach the conviction that what they really wanted 
was the old black powder rifles. I remember the 
day when they had those rifles and had all kinds 
of trouble to make the bullet upset enough to 
cause a killing wound. They made great holes 
in the end of the bullet and sometimes placed a 
.32 rim fire shell in that hole so as to be sure 
the bullet would upset on impact and not slip 
thru with no larger hole where it came out than 
where it entered. It is my further opinion that 
no old-time rifle at all compared with the Spring- 
field in any respect except one. I think that a 
solid lead bullet, flat point, would be more likely 
to cut thru brush without being deflected much 
than would any modern high velocity rifle. The 
only excuse for using one of the old black powder 
guns would be in brush, where shots were to be 
taken at not over 100 yards. I remember missing 
the last deer that I ever shot at with a .45-70 
rifle. He was 200 yards distant and walking. I 
aimed just at the front end of him, quick aim, 
and fired. Bullet dropped to the level of his feet, 
gun being sighted for 75 yards. A Springfield 
would have put that deer down in his tracks. I 
went up and found where the bullet landed. 1 
wouldn’t have one of those old guns except to 
look at.—Editor. 
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How About the Carbine? 


I have a .250-3000 Savage, and as I do not knoy 
if this is a good gun for deer, I want to get om 
that is the proper thing. All my friends use , 
Winchester carbine, and I like the looks oj ; 
but I think I could work a Remington pump 
carbine with more ease and faster than the ley 
action. With your knowledge of guns I am sy, 
you can tell me the best arm to get for deer, to 
be used in Oregon and Washington. I had a frieng 
tell me that a carbine is too short; that it jumps 
up at the end and you often shoot over the mark. 
Most every person tells me something differen:, 
I can only afford to purchase one rifle, so I need 
a little advice—W. R. Bush, Ore. 

Answer.—The Remington pump action in 3 
or .32 caliber is at least as good as any carbine 
that was ever built. The Remington barre] ; 
22 inches long, and that is as short as any rife 
ever ought to be; and the rifle is as light as, 
rifle ever should be for the cartridge. The pump 
action is very fast, for the man who is accustomed 
to use a similar action in repeating shotguns. A; 
the same time it appears to be very reliable in its 
functioning. Very light guns with heavy charge 
will shoot high, but that can be regulated by the 
sights. The trouble comes when changing ar. 
tridges. If the gun is very light, every time a 
new or different sort of cartridge is placed in ;: 
the piece will have to be resighted. 

[I wouldn’t take it for granted that this Savage 
.250 you have won’t kill deer. Suppose you tr 
it on deer first, before you buy another rifle, ané 
then tell me what happens.—Editor. 


| Nem A.8 A.Goods | 


Remarkable Priming Mixture Developed 

The Remington Arms Company announces 2 
sensational development in the manufacture o/ 
metallic cartridges. Patents are now pending {or 
a priming mixture which when used makes the 
inside of a rifle barrel rust-proof, stainless, and a 
the same time eliminates all corrosion. 

The Remingtons assert that when cartridges 
containing this new priming mixture are used 
exclusively, it is not necessary to clean the inside 
of a rifle barrel. It makes an ordinary rifle barrel 
rust-proof and stainless. The use of cartridges 
primed with this mixture will prolong the life oi 
a rifle barrel indefinitely. No special barrel is 
required, for any barrel in which cartridges primed 
with this mixture is used, and no others, never 
will rust. 

The Remington Arms Company has been exper 
imenting with this mixture in its laboratories for 
several years, and millions of .22-caliber cartridges 
have been fired to perfect it. Barrels thru which 
thousands of cartridges have been fired in the 
course of many months, show not the slightest 
trace of erosion, corrosion, rusting or pitting. 
All barrels fired at the same time without this 
mixture were badly corroded. 

Recently Remingtons invited a number 0 
interested persons in to witness some tests at their 
Bridgeport factory. These men were shown 4 
number of rifles, in some ot which the new 
ammunition had been shot on December 24, 1924. 
After using, the rifles were stood in a cornet 
without being cleaned, and they were not touched 
again until brought out recently. When a dy 
rag was run thru these barrels it came out # 
clean as when inserted. In an attempt to rus! 
barrels in which this ammunition was used, the 
rifles were placed in a specially prepared a 
mosphere, saturated with moisture. The 4 
mosphere rusted the outer surface of the barrels 
but the inside remained as bright as new. Ac 
cording to the Remington Company, the hunter 
can now shoot his rifle, place it in a core 
without cleaning and forget about it until nex! 
year, in the perfect assurance that not a spect 
of rust will be found in it. The new ammunitios 
will be placed on the market, first in .22-calibes. 
late this fall or in early spring. 








Letters Designate Lyman Sights 

For the benefit of our readers who may } 
ordering a sight for one kind of gun or another, 
we are advised by the Lyman Gun Sight Corpor 
tion that their No. 48 sight is also distinguishe 
by letters. No. 48R is for the new Remingto 
30 Express, No. 48W for the Winchester Moc! 
54, No. 48K for Krag, and so on for Maus¢ 
Newton and other rifles. 








Special Peep Sight for Russian 7.62 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation is making 
a special peep sight for the Russian rifle, calibet 
7.62 mm. 
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TRAPPING ! 


BIG Trapping Season Ahead- 
Sam Ross, Cass Co. Mo. 
made $300 last year trap- 
ping in spare time and 
shipping to Biggs at K.C. 
You can do the same, 
Get ready now! Send for our 


| Bargain Catalog 


ht aan Jae 
= Trappers’ Supplies 


Traps, Guns, Animal Baits and 
All Supplies at Special Low 
Prices. Game Laws and Trap- 
ping Tips FREE. Biggs needs 
furs and pays top prices for 
your shipments! 

USE THIS COUPON or send postcard— 


3988 Biggs Bidg., 

E. W. B iGGs & C0. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Please send bargain catalog of trappers’ supplies, 
also latest FUR PRICE LISTS. 
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| A Plea for the Buffalo 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From my earli- 
est recollection I never saw a buffalo robe 
| or a mounted buffalo head that I did not 
feel that it should not have been killed. 
Many millions were killed just for their 
hides and the delicious meat was left to 
the wolves and vultures. In the early ’70s 
there were fully 50,000,000 buffalo roam- 
ing our western plains; then the commer- 
cial hunters came, killing them only for 
their hides—$2.00 each. In a few short 
years the buffalo herds were annihilated. 


As early as 72 the ruthless slaughter which 











SHIP FURS:2BI 


FREE Supply Circular 
BIG FUR SEASON AHEAD 
Start the season right—buy traps and supplies 
from us at lowest prices. Send for new Bar- 
gain Catalog FREE! Wearespecialistsin raw 
furs and trappers’ needs and for nearly half 
a century have offered unequaled advantages 
to all who need trapping supplies or have furs 
to sell, Our price lists and cash returns will 
show you the way to the biggest profits all 
through theseason. WRITE AT ONCE TO 


GGS«< 


FUR COM thicacoutt: 
URS 
TANNED 
and Made into Beautiful Garments 


GEND us your Raw Furs and have 
them custom made into latest 











was then taking place aroused our western 
congressmen to action. Delegate McCor- 


| mack of Arizona, and Senator Cole of Cali- 





A portion of Pawnee Bill’s buffalo herd 


fornia introduced a bill in Congress to pro- 
tect the buffalo, but lack of interest by the 
eastern members prevented it from passing. 
It was not until 1906, when I, thru the good 
offices of Hon. B. S. McGuire, congress- 
man from Oklahoma, got a bill passed set- 
ting aside the Timber Preserve in the Wich- 
ita Mountains of Oklahoma, that any con- 
certed sentiment and effort was put forth 
to protect and preserve the buffalo. Our 
success was due largely to the good offices 









af styles for Mother, Wife, Sister or 
=/ Sweetheart, You get more satisfac- 
tion, pride and better furs. Backed 
by 62 years of reliability and best 
workmanship, 

FREE CATALOG shows 23 new styles, taxidermy, 
and suggestions for men’s coats, robes, rugs, 
gloves, etc. Write today for your copy. 


H-Willard,Son & Company 
Dept 28 MARSHALLTOWN . IOWA. 
FUR and MANUFACTURED 
INTO COATS, ROBES, 


RUGS, LADIES’ FINE FURS, ETC. | 
Repairing, Remodeling, Relining. 


WESTERCAMP FUR & TANNING CO. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Reliable Furriers, Tanners and Taxidermists 
Catalog, shipping tags, 
etc., sent on request od R E E 1! 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR RAW FURS| 


ars 


Big ne on furs made to order 
on skins of your catch. Largest tan- 
ning and dressing plant in the west. 
Master workmen. Rugs, Robes, Mounted Hea 
men’s and women’s fur garments—all guarant 
finest style and workmanship. Write today ‘for 
Free illustrated fur facts. COLORADO TANNING & FUR 
ING Co. 1787 So. Broadway, Denver, Cola. 
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of the press of all the large cities in the 


| country, without which the buffalo would 


now be entirely extinct. 
Now comes an invitation to me to at- 
tend what is called the last great buffalo 


| hunt, at which 300 of as fine specimens of 
| the American buffalo as I have ever seen 


are to be slaughtered by rich men who call 
themselves sportsmen and have the money 
to pay. This is to take place on Antelope 
Island in the Great Salt Lake of Utah, this 
fall. How a modern and up-to-date city 
like Salt Lake City can sit idly by and al- 
low such an outrage at her very doors is 
something I cannot understand. 

Will the multitude of American sports- 
men, who match their skill against the cun- 
ning and wariness of wild game, permit the 
butchering of tame buffalo with bullets of 
gold? 

I protest, and ask every red-blooded 
sportsman to take hold and save the few 
remaining buffalo. Years ago fifty million 
were slaughtered and wasted to our ever- 
lasting disgrace. We must not heap more 
shame on ourselves by killing, for pay, the 
few buffalo we have left. 

Okla. G. W. Litim (Pawnee Bill). 


Measurement of Bears’ Skulls 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letters of 
March 20 and April 1 arrived duly, along 
with the two photographs of the skull of a 
Polar bear, on which you have indicated by 
a heavy line certain measurements. 

The one showing the base of the skull in- 
dicates correctly the measurement known 
as “condylo-basal,” a very important meas- 
urement. 

The other photograph (with a line drawn 
over the outside of the side of the skull) 
represents a measurement which I never 
heard of and which would be worthless 
from any point of view. 

The measurement commonly called 
“greatest length of skull” is of very little 
value, but is taken to gratify the wishes of 
hunters who are eternally asking for the 
“greatest length.” This measurement 
should be taken by placing the skull on a 
table between rigid uprights, as indicated 
on the diagram herewith enclosed. If the 
table is solid, a very good way is to place 
it against a wall and stand the skull on it 
with the back end against the wall so that 
only one upright will be needed. The 
“greatest length” is the horizontal distance 
between the two uprights. 

Measurements taken along the top con- 
tour of the skull are even more worthless, 
because of the different heights of skulls 
according to age and species. But in any 
case the measurement affords no more than 
a rough approximation, because of the fact 
that in very old skulls the sagittal crest 
may protrude backwards an inch or more 
beyond the actual rear end of the skull. 

In the case of certain species—notably 
the big Alaska Peninsula Ursus gyas, in 
comparison with the Kadiak Island Ursus 





Condy!o-basal measurement of a bear skull 
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TRAPPERS! 
» FRIEND 


of Denver 


Will pay you the most 
money for your furs. Try 
FRIEND with your next 
shipment and be con- 
vinced. Liberal grading, 
top prices, quickest re- 
turns. TRAPS at rock- 
bottom prices. 


Traps That Hold 


‘ Write today for our FUR 

ai} PRICE LIST, TRAP 
CATALOG AND FUR 
pe ALL FREE. 


AND CO., Inc. 
919 Wazee St., Denver, Colo. 
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Letus tan your hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned with 
hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or other hides 
tanned with fur on, finished soft and odorless, made 
into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, gloves for men 
and women, 


Taxidermy and Head Mounting 
All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
PELTS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., 
made into garments of latest style. 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE 
CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK, gives prices and 
full information. Write today. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
672 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N.Y. 


Get This 
25 Cal. Gun 


Vest pocket, Blue Steel 
Automatic ; "4 -shot; 1926 
model ; shoots standard ammu- 
nition. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Pay on De- 
livery Plus Postage. 

Send No Money 


$§-95 \ 
EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 
258 Broadway Dept. Cid? New York City 












IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 





MAIL THIS 5 couPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR C 
320 Hill Bide. St. ft Lovie. 
Send me FREE _— 


uide, 
Supply Catalog, ete. 
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Diagram showing method of measuring greatest 

length of skull—a nearly worthless measurement 

because the sagittal crest (at top of skull pos- 

teriorly) projeets farther and farther backward 
as the animal grows older 


middendor ffi—the actual length of the skull 
(condylo-basal length) taken by itself is 
highly misleading. This is due to the wide- 
ly different shape of the skull in the two 
animals—the Alaska Peninsula bear hav- 
ing a long, slender, and relatively flat skull, 
while the Kadiak bear has a short, broad, 
and highly arched skull. For this reason a 
skull of an old male Kadiak bear measures 
less in length than many skulls of Alaska 
Peninsula gyas. C. Hart MerriaM. 
D. 


Note.—The question of proper method of meas- 
uring bears’ skulls being the cause of frequent 
discussion, not to say argument, we have asked 
the opinion of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Research 


Associate, Smithsonian Institution, unquestionably 


an authority on the subject, and his views as giv- 
en above may be accepted as being authentic.— 
Editor. 





Fish Culture in California 


What is probably the largest and cer- 
tainly by far the most interesting fish cul- 
ture plant in the world, will be in opera- 
tion at maximum capacity at the foot of 
snow-clad Mount Shasta and within a 
stone’s throw of the headwaters of the fa- 
mous Sacramento River this fall, accord- 
ing to an announcement made recently 
by the California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. The California Fish and Game Com- 
mission recently allocated a sum of money 
for the rehabilitation and enlargement of 
the famous hatchery which has furnished 
California sportsmen with many millions 
of trout fry with which to restock the 
streams of the state in years past. This work 
of rehabilitation taks the form of new 
hatchery buildings, a new and improved 
food-grinding and food-cooking plant, re- 
frigeration plant, power plant, new walls 
for all the ponds, new screens, and fishways. 
When completed Mount Shasta Hatchery 
will be quite the most imposing effort ever 
undertaken by any fish culture agency in 
America, if not in the entire world. 

With the increased facilities at is com- 
mand, Mount Shasta Hatchery should, in 
the year 1927, be capable of handling about 
250,000 brood fish, and the production of 
at least 17,500,000 fry. 











STARVED TO DEATH 


Common South African partridge, the interest- 
ing feature of which is the upper mandible, which 
had grown to such abnormal length that the bird 
could not eat and caused it to starve. (Photo by 
J. Rowland Nowell.) 








This 
FREE 
BOOK | 


Is a Real Money 
Maker for Trappers 


BIG FUR YEAR:AHEAD — GET 
READY NOW! FURS IN DEMAND 


and prices are v high. If you expect to 
trap this winter sure to send quickly 
for TAYLOR FREE BOOK of TRAPS — 
52 pages in colors, hundreds of pictures— 
most complete book of its kind. Also 
Taylor trapping service. WRITE! 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
725 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 












The House of Funsten 
First Served Fur Shippersin 1881 


This year with renewed spirit and stronger 
one anization we are better prepared to 

Tra rs make more money. Send 
UNSTEN FREE CATALOG OF TRAP- 
PING SUPPLIES. We furnish everything 
you need to complete your equipment, 
without delay and atlowest cost. WRITE! 


FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 


90 Funsten Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 





Stephens of Denver will send Big Ilus- 

pers’ Book FREE. Tells how and when 

oy 5 naan handle wy Py Coyotes, Skunks 

-- all other furs, Game Laws, Grading Rules, etc. 

Big demand all Western Furs this season -- prices 
high. Get ready totrap NOW. 


Stephens sells Traps, Anima! Baits, Fur 
Bot- 


Strete — and Supplies direct to you at Rock 
tom Prices; saves you 3 to 14 days’ 
time and Big Money on transporta- 
tion. DENVER is the closest and best 
fur market for all Western Trappers. 
Write for niet Report Book, Fur Price 
List = et Shipping Tags 
all F ail SGaanes Today. 


Step hens 


of — 
ae mame 9 meme 8 hm 
A. STEPHENS & CO = 
526 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Colorade 
Send me Big Fur Book, Trap Catalog, Fur Price 
List, Market Laperts. Shipping Tags -- all FREE. 


Name 
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State 

























Learn Furcraft 


At Home, Evenings, in Your Spare Time | 


Be a furrier. Learn by mall to repatir | 
and renovate furs; also to make up all | 
kinds of fur garments. We teach by | 
mali fur making, cleaning, repair- | 
ing, renewing, glazing, ironing and 
fur storage. Easily and quickly you learn 
our secret processes. Uncrowded field for 
men and women. Big profits await you. 


$390 an Hour 


Greatest of all spare time employments. | 
Fascinating work. ighly leasant and prof- 
itable, no peddling. arnings begin within 
30 days, and constantly increase. Thousan 
of fur garments need Furcraft Serv 
right now in your community. 


Go Into Business! 


Earn while you learn, then open a fur 

or store. in business for yourself. e 
show you how and help you get started! Here 
is the open door to financial independenceand 
a life business—a truly wonderful opportu- 
nity. Investigate this high class business 
Now, Today! Write for illustrated 


FREE BOOK 


Tells you all about this test of all Spare 
Time Woney Making Businesses. Shows you 
how to get into this uncrowded prof- 
itable field, where big profits await RS) 
ou. Opportunities in every neigh- 

borhood. Be first. Write ° 
eet iow. book , 
book and get comple etails. , 
is free. No obligation, Write today. 



































A. R. HARDING 
Editor-Publisher 
(No connection with any other Publication) 

This magazine is now in its 21st year and is de- 
voted to HUNTING, TRAPPING, FUR FARMING, 
MEDICINAL ROOTS, RAW FURS, FISHING, 
CAMPING, WOODCRAFT, ETC. 
A magazine for practical outdoorsmen; published 
monthly; $2 a year, 25 cents a copy. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 

Balance of the year 25 cents 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 





Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 





Will pay up to $20 for large, choice, dark skins, 
depending on section where caught. 
COYOTES — RATS — BADGER 
COON — LYNX CATS 
in big demand. Whenever you have a shipment ready 
don’t wait to write for my price list, but send them 
along and say HOLD SEPARATE. I pay charges both 
ways if my offer is not satisfactory. There are 
27 YEARS 


of honorable treatment with fur shippers thruout the 
United States, Canada and Alaska behind that offer, 
and you can’t lose. 


JAMES P. ELLIS — RAW FURS 
30-32 Mill Street Middletown, N. Y. 
Established 1899—Reliable Quotations Sent Free 
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The End of “Big Foot Mary” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
picture of my brother, Ed Gill, and the big 
grizzly, known as “Big Foot Marvy,” which 
he killed down in the Dominguez country, 
25. miles south of Grand Junction, Colo., 
last October (1925). 

This bear, considered by old-time hunt- 
ers, stockmen and other residents, to be the 
last of her species in that section of the 





| state, where grizzlies once were numerous, 


had reached a ripe old age—just how old 
no one knows. She first attracted attention 
by her depredations on the ranges twenty- 


Z five years ago, and it is thought that she 
| was much older than that, as her teeth 


were worn down to the gums. 

Repeated efforts had been made to trap 
“Big Foot Mary,” and many hunting par- 
ties formed to run her down in years past 
had met with no success. My brother, 
while on a deer hunt with four companions 
from Grand Junction, ran onto her tracks, 
immediately recognizing them by their im- 
mense size, and returned to camp for the 
others, whereupon they at once organized 
a bear hunt. 

After following the tracks about 10 miles 
during the succeeding three days, my broth- 
er, who had become separated from the 
others, ran onto her in a thick patch of 
brush. Instead of running away, she made 
for him instantly. The first shot from his 
33 Winchester, fired at not more than eight 
steps, hit her under the left eye and came 
out the right side of her neck. His next 
shot, when she was right on top of him, 
broke both of her jaws, and in falling she 
bowled him over, but got up and made an- 
other lunge. He then shot her right down 
the throat and she fell dead within 18 
inches of him. 

“Big Foot Mary” weighed 910 pounds, 
being but 15 pounds lighter than the record 





bear for that section of the state, killed 
nearly thirty years ago. Her hide meas. 
ured 81% feet, and from her carcass ther: 
was rendered 166 pounds of lard. 

Idaho. James R. Gut. 


The Two Things I Like to Do Best 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When the first 
cold winds of winter rob the trees of their 
leaves and the hunter’s moon gleams over- 
head I begin to ‘oil and clean my gun for 
the approaching hunts. With the coming 
of the wild ducks I find great sport in try- 
ing to drop the feathered birds in their 
flight. When the chicken season arrives | 
hunt for the pheasant and the blue grous 
in the woods. In the open country I hunt 
the elusive prairie chicken. On the eve oi 
the first snow I put away my shotgun and 
get out my .22 rifle. I follow the timid and 
watchful rabbits into the thick timber 
where they like to live and hide. Whik 
in the midst of one of these hunts the lure 
of the wild burns in my veins. 

When the gentle breezes of spring whis- 
per .thru the trees, when the grass is ap 
emerald carpet, and the birds come back 
from the south, a vague longing that has 
lain dormant within me thru all the win- 
ter months begins to stir and reawaken, 2 
longing for the rushing rapids and cool, 
placid depths of some mountain stream 
where the leaping trout glisten in the spring 
sunshine. Then I bring out the old fishing 
rod and rewrap it with bright, silk thread 
to make it strong and pliant for the com- 
ing struggles with the spotted bull trout or 
red belly. All thru the balmy days of 
spring and the warm days of summer, I 
angle for the beauties of the stream from 
dawn until evening. RyYLanp WaALrorp. 

Note.—-A very well composed little sketch for a 
boy of 15 to write, and besides, it may serve as 


an inspiration for other boys to do likewise.— 
Editor. 








Ed Gill and his prize, “Big Foot Mary” 
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Freak Wolf Pups | 
| 


Editor Outdoor Life :—Elmer McDowell | 
ff McGregor, while wolf hunting, captured | 
. litter of six wolf cubs, and in this litter | 
were three freaks. Two had reddish coats, | 
| 


Ou 





Wolf pup with white-tipped tail 


blue eyes and pink noses. The one which 
the boy is holding has a white tip on his 
tail. Mr. McDowell has hunted wolves 
for over thirty years, and he says that this 
is the first white-tipped wolf he ever saw 
or heard of being captured. 

Towa. Art HELLBERG. 





Game in the Smoky River Country 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Finished my 
thirty-third hunting trip after big game 
the first of October, when I returned from 
a hunting trip on the headwaters of Smoky 
River, Alberta. I think you have been up 
in that country. This trip was a little un- 
usual, as it was my wedding trip, and I 
took my wife along with me. Left Jasper 
Park on the 7th of September, with my old 
friend, Donald McDonald. Was with the 
nack train fifteen days—just three of us. 
Went very light. Traveled fast. Never saw 
so much game. One day saw seventeen 
moose, most of them within easy gun-shot, 
but did not kill any, as I wanted an un- 
usually big head. After reaching our per- 
manent camp, the next day the three of us 
took our horses to the grassy slopes above 
timber line, and in this one day counted 
nineteen goats, three big rams, a grizzly 
and her cub, and shot one fair-sized bull 
caribou. 

Total bag was one moose, caribou, goat, 
sheep, deer. I don’t know another country 
in the world where from one camping place 
you ean go on foot and get all this class 
of game. Roy R. Gu. 

Wash. Par yor wd 


The Walter Camp Memorial 


As a result of spontaneous and persistent 
demands from college men in every section 
of the country, there is to be a national 
memorial to the late Walter Camp, known 
wherever the game is played as the “Father 
of American Football.” The Walter Camp 
Memorial, as it will be called, will take the 
form of a monumental gateway at the en- 
trance to the Yale Athletic Fields at New 
Haven, on the spot where Walter Camp 
won his nationwide fame as football play- 

and coach. The athletic fields are to be 
‘ renal Walter Camp Fields in his honor 
by the Yale Corporation. 

The memorial is to be a tribute not from 
Yale alumni alone, but from every uni- 
versity, college and preparatory school 
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for this unique undertaking—the first time 
in history that all American colleges have 
been combined in a joint campaign—have 
just been announced by the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association and Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Preliminary plans inaugurated by those 
in charge of the memorial call for the par- 
ticipation of 458 colleges in addition to 
scores of “prep” schools in raising the 
money for the imposing entrance to the 
Yale fields. Each school contributing is to 
be given some recognition. 

The memorial gateway, together with 
the imposing approach and enclosure, has 
been designed by John W. Cross, Yale 
1900, of New York. Architectural drawings 
were approved recently by the Yale Cor- 
poration. The cost will be approximately 
$300,000. Half of this amount is to be sub- 
scribed by Yule alumni and the remaining 
half raised by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association on behalf of all the 
other universities, colleges, and preparatory 
schools. 








Wants Companion for African 
Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I have been plan- 
ning a hunting trip to Africa, lo, these 
many years, and have had several men who 
were enthused over it, but when it came 
to making definite arrangements, they had 
some excuse and could not go. 

Before I get too old or the game is gone 
I want to go there. I have hunted in most 
every place in America where big game is 
to be found, and have in my den about all 
the heads of big game to be found in 
America. 

What I want is for you to put me in 
touch with some good companion who is 
a veteran hunter. I would like to go in the 
early summer of 1927 or 1928. Will you put 
my want in your magazine? 

I killed last fall in the Cassiar hunt, one 
moose, 58%4-inch spread, 36 points; two 
goats; two rams; two caribou, and a good 
grizzly bear. I had a fine trip and came 
home feeling like a boy. The fever is on 
me again, and I have no place to go this 
fall. 

I must make that African trip, then I will 
feel my hunting days will be done. I have 
my trophies willed to a museum. 

Mass. R. N. Burnes. 





Riding a Hundred Miles in a 
Straight Line 


(Continued from Page 364) 
things which had been used by other peo- 
ple for untold ages. 

What we call the Yellowstone River was 
known as “Poh-nuk-do” or “Elk river” 
among the Blackfeet. 

It was also known as the “Crow-people- 
river” because it came out of the country 
occupied by the Crow tribe. 

All of these old things are forgotten now 
by most of the old-timers, even just as the 
young Seawash Indian of the west coast 
has forgdtten that his ancestors chipped 
out of a solid cedar log the finest seaboat 
that ever rode the ocean. Nowhere has the 
west coast dug-out canoe ever been 
equaled as a stable, open sea-going boat 
in general use by a people, and for good 
reason, too. 

Like the tepee of the horse Indians of 
the plains, this boat, made with fire and 
crude elk horn adz for tools, is the final 
product of slow, laborious years of experi- 
menting, discarding the unfit and clinging 
tenaciously to the proven things until, out 
of the groping darkness, came this beau- 
tiful boat in the shape of the one best 
thing in all the world for the purposes it is 
designed to fit. The tepee came into being 
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in exactly the same way, down thru years 
of failure while men were going thru the 
slow, heart-breaking process of learning to 
find their way about. 


AM glad I lived thru the days of the 

old, raw West, for it gave insight into 
these crude things that belong to the world 
in the raw. 

I learned what “effort” means; I saw 
men spurred and goaded by circumstances 
to use their God-given intelligence in ways 
that begot comfort and safety. 

When I look at the thoughtless crowds of 
today, rushing to spend money for “amuse- 
ment” of a thousand kinds, I marvel at the 
shallowness of mind that will allow a man 
to squander his most precious possession— 
time—in being “amused” by a “show,” for 
instance. 

Give me a high-power microscope and a 
tablespoonful of mud from the delta of the 
Mississippi, and I will tell you the history 
of America, the continent, for a million 
past dead years. Is that not a story to 
make your heartbeats jump? 

Is it not “amusement” enough for any- 
one? Does it not hold such romance, mys- 
tery, travel, war, evolution and all else that 
may intrigue man, as to keep one trance- 
bound and breathless? 

Yet it is, in its own way, only another 
method of “finding one’s way about,” for 
there is more adventure and fascinating 
mystery in the working out of a geological 
story than there is in any “show” on earth. 

Take, for instance, the Wyoming chalk 
beds, with their millions of fossil fish; the 
acres of trees, once living, now turned to 
agate, cornelian, spar or what-not as the 
case may be, and left to letter the hilltops 
of my old-time, lonely wilderness, where I 
could find them and puzzle over them as I 
rode the old trails. 

Brother, there is more mystery, bigger 
stories, greater problems for you to work 
out in a single spadeful of dirt from your 
garden than there is in the greatest story 
ever written by man. 

I found that out as I rode a hundred 
miles in a straight line across a wilderness 
so empty, so lonely, so seemingly God- 
forsaken, that it made one want to run 
headlong and screaming into the endless 
horizon! 

I came to know that it was lonely only 
because I did not understand enough about 
it to even sense the broad companionship 
of the steadfast ages. That came later. 

Very many times I rode a hundred miles 
in a straight line with my horse and my 
shadow for company, while the buzzards 
hung in the hot, deep sky—waiting. 

Many men rode those old wide miles, 
and sometimes the buzzards came down, 
slowly, deliberately down out of the deeps 
of the sky—and I learned a bit more about 
things unknown. 

I learned that buzzards, dropping in 
slow circles from the high places beyond 
the upper clouds and all centering at one 
place meant the end of things when death 
takes charge. 

That was a sign—it meant a definite 
thing that called for investigation, because 
there was a reason why death came into the 
scheme of things. 

It meant subtle, unknown menace, dan- 
ger of ambush — possibly, nothing more 
than a wolf-killed buffalo calf—as well as 
a dead, scalpless man flat against the 
ground. 

It» was a sign not to be ignored—and so 
we learned, first one thing, then another, 
until we grew to know the empty desert 
and its ways, its lonely miles and its burn- 
ing skies. 

We came presently, thru the slow process 
of personal contact, to read the signs we 
saw, and read them correctly. Those who 
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failed to learn wé located by watching the 
buzzards circle down, or by finding a few 
scattered weather-bleached bones some 
day, white as chalk against the cougar- 
colored ground where they had reposed 
while time slipped calmly by. 

A smoke, rising thin and blue against 
the sky, had a message to be answered by 
another smoke ascending in grouped puffs 
miles away, and we shaped our course and 
actions by what we read. 

A cloud of dust moving up from the 
empty land meant fast-moving buffalo— 
and buffalo do not move fast if let alone. 
Therefore, we had to read “danger” in the 
sign of the dust. Tracks told volumes; one 
set of tracks meant peace; another war; 
another danger; another nothing definite 
at all. 

Stories—stories to read as we rode— 
messages from the empty sky and the 
empty land, as definite and as exact as 
spoken words that come to your listening 
ears over the radio of today. 

We read them all as we rode straight 
ahead a hundred miles in a straight line, 
and as likely another hundred, or five of 
them if we cared to, laid end to end against 
the first. 

A dark line thru dew-wet grass; a foot 
imprint in the dry dust or the muddy edge 
of a water hole; an odor on the wind; a 
running animal; .a sentinel antelope atop 
a hill; a traveling wolf; bird notes; distant 
sounds; muddy water in a running stream; 
close-cropped grass beside a creek; aban- 
doned tepee poles; fire-blackened rocks; 
half-burned wood; ten thousand things 
and ten thousand more we learned while 
finding our way about—riding a hundred 





miles in a straight line into a horizon that 
forever moved away from us, bringing | 
more miles of empty, manless land as | 
lonely to look at as the empty ocean. 


| 
| 
ys as we rode we learned its ways; | 
we came to feel the companionship of | 
solitude; to love the very distances them- | 
selves, and bigness of it all. 

Presently the vastness of it all sunk into | 
our understanding and we began to love it 
for the very things we hated at first until | 
they nearly drove us mad—did drive many 
mad, in fact. 

Gradually the endless distances, the far 
spaces, the grand wildness of it reached us 
and enfolded us and took us into the big- 
ness of it all until we “belonged” and be- 
came part and parcel of the Land of Un- 
counted Ages, called the “West,” and 
somehow we took on a code of ethics of 
our own that grew to fit this land we 
learned to love, the land that reached out 
and lured us back so strongly that never 
again while life lasts will we old-timers be 
content anywhere else under the sun, for 
we learned to read it as we ran, to under- 
stand it as we rode, straight ahead, a hun- 
dred miles and five hundred more in a 
straight line! 

No matter where we go or how long we 
stay, or what we find to learn or wonder at, 
not one old-timer who rode the old-time 
West will you find on this green footstool 
who will say that he never wants-to see it 
again. 

Old homes call; mothers beseech; chil- 
dren plead and wives im»lore, but all these 
together do not express*the subtle, home- 
sick longing for the old vanished wilder- 
ness that comes sometimes into the heart 
of the old-timer who sits and listens to the 
ghosts, breathes the old free air, catches 
the old odors of things a million years dead 
and listens to his own heart cry out to go 
back—back to the empty land where he 
can ride again a hundred miles in a 
straight line! Brother, it can’t be done to- 
day, and I, one of the ancients, cover my | 
head with my blanket because it is so. 
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GAME 
BREEDING 
Department 


Conducted hy Geo. Hebden Corsan, Sr. 


HE least trouble I have with game 

birds is to keep them well. The most 
trouble I have with upland game birds and 
wild waterfowl is to keep vermin from kill- 
ing and eating them. The summer is just 
over, as I write this article; looking back 
at the results of the season, I can plan 
ahead for next year. As usual, my business 
took me away from home for two or three 
months. When I returned, I found that 
considerable killing had been going on. On 
my departure, in April, there was only one 
screech owl that had not been caught or 
trapped or shot; no signs of mink, weasel, 
skunk or snapping turtle. I felt that Echo 
Valley was free from vermin. But when I 
returned the middle of July! An entire 
hatching of young snow geese had disap- 
peared. That was serious. Then blue gos- 
lings disappeared one at a time. I studied 
the mud on the creek banks and found 
signs of both mink and weasels. I set traps 
and caught a bad skunk. Then one day at 
noon I saw a very large mink go thru the 
fence across the creek and I just missed a 
splendid shot as he disappeared into some 
dense tall clover. 

“Thanks,” said I as he sneaked away, 
“vou have given me a sure tip on how to 
get you.” 

Where the creek enters, I put a strip of 
l-inch mesh fence, 2 feet wide, against the 
wire fencing, then I piled stones against 
the fence, in the water, all across the creek, 
leaving holes here and there. At each hole, 
in the water, I set jump traps. Then I also 
set a jump trap high and dry. Results 
came quickly. In that one week I got one 
skunk, four weasels, two extra large mink, 
a full grown mink and a ground hog. Also, 
I shot two crows and killed a flock of 
blackbirds; shot some red squirrels and al- 
most stepped on a huge snapping turtle 
which I picked up. 

I must admit that I think I have been 
working for my neighbors, for they lost a 
lot of chickens—well into the thousand 
list, I understand—by weasels, mink and 
skunks. One night my next door neighbor 
chanced to hear a racket in his hen house. 
He went out to investigate and found a 
very busy skunk killing the hens as fast 
as he could, but not stopping to eat. Had 
the man not chanced to hear the noise, he 
is sure he would have lost his entire flock 
of over two hundred birds, as he had killed 
seven in two minutes. 

When I caught my skunk I examined 
its mouth and teeth and saw that it was 
surely made for killing. Our friend Ernest 
Thompson Seton, who has many good 
words to say for the skunk, could never 
really have studied that animal, at least, 
not from a game breeder’s standpoint. His 
tendency to exaggerate and overdraw good 
or fierce points in an animal caused him to 
get on the wrong side of true naturalists 
who placed him in the nature fakers’ club. 
Animals and birds can do enough wonder- 
ful things so that there is no need to ex- 
aggerate about them in the least. 











Here is the story of a blue gander, that 


I am sorry to say is absolutely true: Last 
year, a pair of geese had a little blue gos- 
ling that looked to be smaller than his 
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brothers and sisters. This little gander had 
a little more attention paid him at feeding 
time, got a few more oats than the others, 
and he grew up very tame. When Decem- 
ber came and we clipped the flock so they 
would not fly during the winter, this little 
gander was not clipped. This spring, when 
his parents started nesting, we were sur- 
prised to see the little gander staying right 
by them. He was most aggressive to any- 
thing approaching his mother’s nest and 
would attack the big swans quite violently. 
While his father watched close by the nest, 
he did not show the aggressive spirit of the 
youngster. I suspect, indeed, that the fath- 
er let his son do the chief work. When the 
eggs were hatched, the young gander 
looked after the new brothers and sisters 
better than either parent. 

Now, every summer, for the last nine 
years to.my knowledge, a very large mink 
has been in the habit of visiting my place 
and living on ducks that my game keepers 
kept. None of them had been able to cap- 
ture him by trapping or shooting; and, of 
course, I couldn’t, because I was many 
miles away. But one day this year, this big 
mink helped himself to one of the baby 
blue geese. Then we noticed that the self- 
appointed guardian would never allow one 
the goslings in the creek alone. He always 
jumped in and went with the baby brother 
or sister. One very dark night, I heard a 
disturbance among the geese, so I got up 
and took my gun and went to see what 
was the matter. I could easily count the 
snow geese—they were all right, but the 
bernicles, brants, blues and whitefronts 
were not so visible in the water. However, 
the disturbance ceased as I arrived and I 
supposed the marauder had run away. But 
in the morning, we found the little blue 
gander was not with the flock. He had at- 
tacked and fought off from his little 
brothers and sisters this old mink, and he 
had succeeded in saving them, but, in do- 
ing so gallant an act, he had lost his own 
life. He could easily have escaped because 
the big mink did not want him; he was af- 
ter his tender brother. He lay on the side 
of the bank with his head eaten off. He 
was a great loss, for I am short of blue 
ganders; three blue geese laid eggs this 
last spring that were infertile. However! 
I pulled the little gander back into the wa- 
ter, so as not to leave any of my odor for 
the mink, because I wanted him to have 
his revenge at least. He had it, too. The 
next morning, three No. 2 jump traps held 
the big mink firmly, one leg in each trap, 
while a fourth trap had been snapped 
empty. I never saw so large a mink as that 
one, and I took it into Toronto to be 
mounted for the Provincial Museum. 

But it was this mink that did me one 
great favor: he showed me the best way to 
trap other mink, as well as weasels and 
skunks, with absolutely suretv, and a pest 
a day has been my luck since then. 

Now, my last gamekeeper was a profes- 
sional trapper. As I saw him pick off red 
squirrels from the top of tall pine trees 
with his .22—shooting a short, at that—I 
put absolute trust in him to keep the ver- 
min down. Yet I do not recall anything he 
caught but some rats and mice. Whether 
it was he did not place the traps in the 
right situation, or did not use enough of 
them, I do not know. I do know that there 
is certainly vermin enough in this valley, 
for I got in six days, by trapping and 
shooting, two big snaping turtles, two big 
rats, one skunk, four red squirrels, two 
crows, sixty crow blackbirds, a great many 
sparrows, three mink and four weasels. And 
to my positive knowledge I have yet to 
get two great horned owls, two or more 
screech owls, one large snapping turtle. 
Then I suspect there are more skunks, wea- 
sels and mink, tho I am not certain about 
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them. However, I am waiting for them j 
they come. 

Do not be in too much of a hurry ty 
place your valuable birds in their smalle, 
winter pens as yet. Plenty of exercise j, 
the safe plan for wild game birds. 

Don’t be too desirous of having yoy 
wild game birds too tame. It is not natura) 
for them, nor safe, nor profitable to you, ty 
have them too tame. If, peradventure, yo, 
do want really tame birds, tame to the 
point of incorrigibility, I would suggest the 
big muscovey ducks, the tinamou, chacha. 
lacas, brown-eared Manchurian pheasants 
silver pheasants. These become so tamp 
as to be almost a nuisance. 

Have your winter quarters for the bird 
clean, roomy, sunny, well ventilated, and 
well protected from the north, west and 
east winds. Hay or straw stacks help a lot 
to make things warm and clean for the up- 
land game birds and certain wild water. 
fowl. The chaff and seed in the barnyard 
where there is a huge straw or hay stack 
keeps the yard free from dirt, even if pigs, 
chickens, ducks and geese are around the 
stack. Some varieties of upland game birds 
have the very bad habit of eating their 
own droppings, which, of course, is very 
bad for them. But where there is lots of 
chaff, they cannot do so, as their dropping: 
disappear instantly in the chaff. 

Before the ground freezes you had better 
go down to the sand pit and get a good pile 
of grit for the winter months. You will 
need grit, either fine gravel or coarse sand. 
to do the birds until the 1st or the 31st of 
March. 

If you have a number of birds, a hay 
cutter, to be run by hand or power as you 
prefer, will be handy to cut alfalfa. Young 
alfalfa that has been cured green is greatly 
appreciated by all kinds of game birds dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Have your upland birds divided this 
month, by separating those you intend to 
sell or otherwise dispose of, from your 
stock birds. You must band all birds 
you will be able to identify them, so you 
will not pair related birds, unless, perad- 
venture, you have thousands of one kind of 
bird, in which case such banding would be 
unnecessary. 





Game Breeding Queries 


I want to raise some pheasants to let loose in 
the hills on the Yadkin River, using a hen nex! 
spring for the hatching. How many eggs can she 
take? What feed should the chicks have?—l. H 
W., N.C. 

Answer.—Buy Chinese ringneck pheasant eggs 
from reliable dealers. You can put Bt eggs under 
a big hen; and, of course, fewer under a bantam 
I would suggest two settings from different people 
so as to have birds that are unrelated. Give the 
hen a fairly free range and the little chicks wil! 
soon become wild themselves. If you pen then 
up, they will become too tame and vermin will get 
them. eep your eyes open for vermin always of 
you will be wasting your time. For your other 
questons, read my back articles, which began 
September, 1924.—G. H. C. 


_ I would like ‘to have your opinion on fur 
farming. I have in mind a 300-acre lake, covered 
with rice, cattails, celery, lilies, and other water 
plants excellent for muskrat feed. This Minnesota 
lake has an outlet and inlet that are easily con- 
trolled ; the lake could also be easily fenced, when 
that becomes necessary, to prevent the escape of 
the rats. I understand the habits of muskrats 
thoroly, but hesitate to put my bit of money into 
a proposition of this kind unless I am convinced 
it will pay returns.—C. G., Iowa. 
Answer.—Such a lake should give you a good 
income from muskrats, especially as you are com 
versant with their requirements, providing you 
can keep vermin such as mink and great horned 
owls shot down and under control. I believe the 
marsh hawk also eat muskrats. But on such 4 
lake as you describe, I would not have muskrats 
only. For myself, I would breed ducks also, 35 
an auxiliary to the muskrat farming. Such a !ake 
as this ought to breed thousands of ducks ™ 
time; a dozen or more varieties. But if you ike 
to add the breeding of ducks to your work with 
muskrats, start in slowly and feel your way with 
the birds, getting your experience without losins 
money on them. Or you might prefer to catty 
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FOX FACTS 


Sy Geo. Hebden Corsan, Sr. 
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WICE this year I passed thru Hot 
Springs, Ark. Along one side of this 
city lies a long, low, rock ridge, well 
wooded, where are several springs from 
which flow constant streams of hot water 
that is well above 100° F., but not hot 
enough to seald one. Of course, this makes 
for a health spa and the city is a long 
street of fine hotels and baths. Now, 
whether hot water comes from your own 
tea kettle at home, or you go to Hot 
Springs for it, the constant drinking of hot 
water is @ very positive and powerful 
means of cleaning the alimentary tract of 
the cause of disease; namely, dirt. All 
disease is nothing but dirt, an accumula- 
tion of filth from the colon to the throat. 
Some fox breeders use serums for their 
sick foxes, which is really the height of 
folly. Try the hot water plan, only take 
the hot water out of your kettle, as your 
foxes are not interested in a rail journey 
to Arkansas; neither are they interested 
in the psychology of paying big hotel bills 


on the breeding of frogs—bull frogs—in connec- 
tion with your work in muskrat breeding. The 
government list of breeders, not a complete one 
by Any means, gives the names and addresses of 
sixty muskrat breeders, so that it is becoming 
quite a business.—G. H. C. 


On my last trip after snowshoe rabbits, I shot 
several rabbits that appeared to be diseased. There 
were blisters under the skin, sometimes just one, 
sometimes several. When these blisters were 
opened, a colorless fluid resembling water ran 
out. In this fluid were numerous white eggs 
about y;-inch long. The blisters appeared around 
the hind quarters, some being quite small, others 
about the size of a small fist. What about feed- 
ing such meat to chickens? Is such disease in- 
jurious to humans? Would it be all right to cook 
the meat after cutting away all the affected parts, 
and eat it? We would like your opinion.—W. W. 
S., Minn. r 

Answer.—These snowshoe hares have been at- 
tacked by a fly—if I remember rightly, the war- 
ble iy—which has laid its eggs under the skin. 
Later, these eggs will hatch into maggots. When 
such diseased hares are captured, or shot, they 
should be burnt to prevent spreading of the dis- 
ease. These hares would have died if you had not 
shot them. I do not think it wise to use any 
part of such diseased animals, either for your- 
selves or for chickens.—G. H. C. 


I have just had an argument with a friend 
over skunk breeding: Will long, narrow-striped 
skunks mate with short narrow-striped ones, with 
black ones, or broad white-striped ones, or, in 
other words, will any of the different striped 
kinds mate with any other kind regardless of what 
kind of stripes they have? I say yes, but my friend 
says no. Who is right? Will any kind produce 
black offspring or short narrow-striped ones? Do 
you think I would lose much time and money 1t 
I breed skunks just for the sport? Could I make 
enough out of it to pay for my time? I am in 
Bee County, Texas. Rather far south for good 
hides, isn’t it? How about bob white quail breed- 
ing? Could T sell all T could raise? How about 
other game birds? And fur bearers?—F. G., Tex. 
Answer.—You are right about the skunks you 


have mentioned. But there is a little spotted 
skunk out West, the hydrophobia skunk, that 
would not breed with other varieties. Black off- 
spring, or offspring with a short, narrow stripe, 
would be a matter of selected breeding. I would 
not advise you to go in for fur farming, as you 


too far south. Game birds would be much 
better. There is a good demand for bob white 
and you should have no difficulty in dis- 
Posing of what you raise. You could breed five 
leties of quail altogether: Scaled or blue, 
Mea: i's, Gambel’s, valley, bob white; the beau- 
! ocellated turkey of Central America; the 

turkey of Texas; the Florida wild turkey, 


a well as the Eastern wild turkey; three kinds 
ot peafowl: blue or common, green or Java, the 
black backed; chachalacas; tinamous; crested 
and vulturine guineafowl; all the tender varieties 
ot pheasants, as well as the hardy ones that will 


reed north; and many other game birds, includ- 
img emus and rheas; and several varieties of 


Curassows. But these last, the curassows, require 
woe 


‘ed country.—G. H. C 


and mixing with various stages of society. 

This means that as soon as one of your 
valuable black, silver, blue, white or cross 
foxes becomes the least bit dopey, don’t 
drug it nor vaccinate it, but pick it up by 
a net, and with two assistants administer 
an enema of hot water, say, about the 
temperature of 105 or 107° F., but not 
120° F., as recommended by some for 
enemas. Remember that 135° F. will scald, 
so don’t approach this temperature within 
15°. Of course it is best to bring your hot 
water to a boil first, then cool it to the de- 
gree you are going to use for your enema. 
Your hand may be the thermometer if you 
are at all accurate in judging temperature 
by the sense of touch. 

After giving an enema you can judge by 
the character of the droppings or stool as 
to the degree of trouble there is, both by 
your eyesight and your sense of smell. As 
a matter of fact, however, you should be 
able to spot your sick foxes before they be- 
come ill, by the appearance of their stools. 
You can tell from the texture and odor of a 
stool the state of health of your fox, as a 
stool that varies from the normal in any 
way will disclose that fact by its appear- 
ance. 


A man who has spent much of his capital — 


on buying land, wire fencing for fox en- 
closures, and foxes, must have perfectly 
healthy foxes in order that they will breed 
and bring in a money return, as he is not 
doing his fur farming as an experiment, but 
to make money. Thus the health of the 
animials is a serious matter. Several times 
I have visited fox farms to find the poor 
owner had lost many costly animals thru 
not knowing how to take care of them 
properly. 

The keynote to healthy foxes, or other 
animals, is cleanliness. If you have been 
feeding your animals incorrectly, they will 
show it in their stools before they show it 
by their actions. 

Remember that when a human has an 
enema administered he will use his reason 
and hold the enema as long as possible, so 
as to allow it to soak deep where it will 
have the most effect. With a fox, an enema 
will be ejected before this can be accomp- 
lished. Therefore, one should repeat as of- 
ten as in your judgment it is necessary, in 
order to cleanse the animal’s colon; and 
you may finish with a cool enema if you 
think it necessary. 

Then try the Hot Springs method and 
pour a lot of hot water down the throat 
and cleanse out the animal’s stomach. Of 
course, for enemas and drinks, the stomach 
should be quite empty. How to do this, 
that is, to force a drink down the sick 
animal, may puzzle some breeders. There 
is the mouth clamp which prevents biting. 
The bite of a sick fox is like the bite of a 
sick dog or cat and is quite dangerous, as 
would be the bite of a man who had a 
putrid, sore throat. After clamping the 
mouth, open the jaws and place a piece 
of wood to prevent their closing; then 
pour as much hot water down the fox’s 
throat as you can get down. The tempera- 
ture of the drink may be a little over 100° 
F, say, about 110°. This hot drink will as- 
sist peristalsis and wash out the kidneys. 
But don’t administer an anaesthetic; don’t 
administer any kind of drug whatsoever; 
and on no account inject any serum of any 
kind, as all such diminish the animal’s 
breeding powers, which you certainly don’t 
want. You must remember that a fox’s 
nervous system is very sensitive and will 
not stand the abuse practiced on dogs by 
veterinarians. 

Next month we will discuss the feeding 
of foxes so as to have them always well. 
Back in the 90s I had a number of foxes 
and I never had an animal sick for one 
minute. 












wind and shave with comfort at night. 
NOBURN absolutely makes you = = x 
burn proof and sunburn proof. At all 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. stores-or send 
$1 for bottle. Guaranteed-—or 
money back. Sam Strong, 502 
Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O 


Send for free copy of 
“The Invisible Mask”’ 
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AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 

CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 


Thrilling Stories 
by Zane Grey 


All Liberally Illustrated 
TALES OF FISHES 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands out 
almost as conspicuously as he does among novel- 
ists. These stirring fishing adventures are told by 
him out of his own experiences as he mingled in 
many waters and caught fish of rare and almost 
unheard-of species. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own adventures 
thru Arizona and the mountains of Western Amer- 
ica which has been the scene of so many of his 
novels. His lonely trails led him into the burning 
silence of Death Valley, across the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, and into places where few white men 
had ever been before. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 


Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new tales 
of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and the Florida 
Everglade swamps, and of dangerous exploration 
up the hitherto-unknown jungle rivers of Mexico. 
With many illustrations from the author’s photo- 
graphs. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most exciting 
adventures of his life, a voyage of romance and 
glamour affording the most thrilling deep sea fish- 
ing to be found in all the seven seas. A book for 
every fisherman, for every lover of the sea, and 
for all who like adventure. $5 postpaid. 


TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 

The same qualities characterize this volume in 
which Zane Grey describes his adventures in new 
waters. He has written about New Zealand and 
the surrounding waters with the same vividness 
and charm that have made his books on fishing 
among the most fascinating of our day. $5 post- 
paid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS 
By W. DUSTIN WHITE 

This book treats of practically every phase of winter 
sport—snow-shoeing, skiing, coasting, tobogganing, 
skating, hockey, curling, winter camping, ice fishing, 
rabbit hunting, fox hunting, tracking animals, moun- 
tain climbing. Each has at least a chapter, and there 
are additional chapters on wearing apparel, trail trans- 
portation, winter carnival, life of a logging camp, ma- 
ple sugar making, etc. $2.75 postpaid. 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Cole. 


FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book. 
$1.25 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 
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CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “C. P.” 
r WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 
WORMS. A specific for ‘“Running-Fits’” and 
“Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose her- 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 
Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet describing other remedies 
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On the results obtained from the 

regular use of prepared dog food. Let- 
ters not over 200 words. Better if accompa- 
nied by good photographs. Send in your letter today. 
10,000 Dogs Kept Healthy Lest Year with 


Miller’s A-1 Products 
More than 3,000,000 pounds of Miller's A-~1 sold last year kept 
10,000 dogs in healthy condition. Dogs like Miller's A-1. 
Its = vor is marvelous. Easily digested. Wholesome. 
Develops muscies. Builds bodies. Grows 
glossy coats. 
Write for Free Sample. 
Ask your Dealer for particulars 
Send Dealer's Name. 


Battle Creek Dog‘Food Co. 


54E.STATE STABATTLE CREEK, MICH 
“Rattle Creek Health Food For Doss’ 

















POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 











|} RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEL AKO334026 SZ72782 


“BUY THE BEST” 
THOROBRED PUPPIES 


English Setters, Irish Setters, Aire- 
dales, Police, Collies, Chows, Great 
Danes. If you have a up your need 
is Booklet on Care, 0 cents. _All 
our prices are r 
ing quality. 
MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 

Box 66 Medway, Mass. 


F OR SALE 


Classy wire puppies by 
Ch. True Sport 


Guaranteed in every re- 
spect. a 

Stud fee to him, $25.00 Ch. True Sport 
CASWELL KENNELS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 


piesready for shipment 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 106 


Arkansas Valley Kennels 
avis, ci eal 
Cimarron, 


POLICE DOGS 


Western - bred, ranch-raised. Not back-yard pups, 
but the big working type, worked on stock and game. 
Three studs, headed by Flock of Rexden- Belcarza, 
who is sired by double champion Flock von Bern. 
Real show pups of correct type and erect ears. 


OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. its or mail, 50c¢. 












































DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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The National Collie Association 


No doubt the collie fancy has been won- 
dering as to the status of the National Col- 
lie Association. You are well aware how 
the association was. organized, with. the 
idea of holding annually a field trial for 
collies, where prizes would be awarded to 
the dogs winning obedience tests, herding 
sheep and cattle, etc. A bench show was 
to be held in connection with the field 
trials, the same rules of eligibility to gov- 
ern both. It was felt that interest in col- 
lies was increasing, and a move, such as out- 
lined, would stimulate that interest to such 
an extent thaf soon the collie would take 
its place as the most popular breed of dogs. 
No organization. was ever formed with 
brighter prospects. The interest was na- 
tion-wide and growing daily, as the in- 
crease in membership clearly showed. 

Mr. Avery’s sad death suddenly changed 
all this. Mr. Avery not only was the orig- 
inator of the idea, but, as secretary, was 
the wheel horse in the organization. The 
board of governors has made every effort 
to find a substitute for Mr. Avery, but with- 
out success. More and more it was seen 
that the success of the association depend- 
ed on the untiring energy, unbounded en- 
thusiasm and striking personality of Mr. 
Avery. 

At a meeting of the board of governors 
held at Louisville in March, the sugges- 
tion was made and enthusiastically re- 
ceived, that some sort of amalgamation be 
made with the Collie Club of America. 
This latter organization is the parent club 
and recognized head of the collie fancy. 
Any movement looking toward increasing 
interest in the breed should really be fos- 
tered by that organization. Those present 
felt that it was an opportunity for the Col- 
lie Club of America to expand, to broaden 
its influence and to become in reality what 
it now is in name only, a national organi- 
zation. The response of the fancy to the 
idea of a national field trial was over- 
whelming, and with that aroused interest 











WHITETHORNE PRINCE 
Beautiful specimen of white collie; age 3 years. 


centering in the activities of the Collie 
Club of America, its sphere of influence 
would be broadened to a point never be 
fore attained. 

Mrs. Lunt, who was present at the meet. 
ing, was appointed to carry the proposition 
to the Collie Club of America. There were 
several details suggested which we fel 
could be worked out on a practical basis; 
the main feature being that the National 
Collie Association was willing to sink its 
identity, and work, heart and soul, for the 
Collie Club of America in its efforts to unite 
the East and West under its leadership, 
and with the one object of stimulating 
interest and thereby improving the collie 
in America. 

Unfortunately, the Collie Club of Ameri- 
ca did not respond to the proposal. A de- 
sultory correspondence was carried on, 
which dealt mostly in generalities. Un- 
doubtedly some of the officers of the Collie 
Club of America were impressed, as shown 
by the articles of Dr. Burrows, and many 
of the association’s most enthusiastic sup- 
porters, who are eastern fanciers, but those 
in charge of the affairs of the’ National 
Collie Association have about: despaired of 
any active interest on the part of the Collie 
Club of America. 

I have been asked to make a statement 
on the condition of the- National Collie 
Association, and I felt it’ only fair that 
those who have so loyally supported the 
organization thru its initial stages should 
know just what efforts have been made to 
carry on the work started by Fred Avery. 
It is not pleasant to admit.failure, but 
our chagrin may be lessened somewhat in 
the. thought that at some future date the 
idea will yield fruit and: we can prove to 
the world that the collie is not:a beautiful 
parasite, but an intelligent animal that can 
be trained for usefulness. . 

There has been no hard feeling enger- 
dered and all correspondence has been cat- 
ried on in the most friendly manner. The 
board of governors of the National Collie 
Association assume all responsibility for 
their failure to lead this movement to 4 
successful conclusion, and assures you of its 
abiding faith in the ‘soundness of the idea 
on which the organization was based. It 
thanks the many lovers of the collies who 
have so liberally and loyally supported the 
organization. 

As treasurer of the association, I might 
add that, owing to the generosity of Mr. 
Avery and other members of the board of 
governors, the funds in the treasury are i0- 
tact, and upon the formal dissolution of the 
association, all membership dues and 
money donated for specials will be re 
turned in full. E. Levanp Tayior. 

In The Dog Fancier. 





Have You Had Experience? 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I have a shepherd 
dog 2 years old. He is a good ‘possum and 
skunk dog, except that he will chase rab 
bits. Is there any way to break him from 
the habit? If so, how? 


Mo. “;Dave Hosxk1ys. 
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RHEA OF STERLING 

Her owner writes, “I finally found out why we 
named her Rhea. You should know that the origi- 
nal Rhea was the mother of the Gods of mythol- 
ogy. This first Rhea gave birth to a son that de- 
throned his father.”” Rhea is sired by that great 
impo ted dog, Champion Etzel von Ettersburg. 

Should she live up to her name Rhea will indeed 
win fame in shepherd dog circles.—E. L. P. 














They Must Be Triggs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In August, 1925, 
there appeared in the Dog Department of 
Outdoor Life a short article written by me. 
In this article I spoke about some young 
Trigg foxhounds that I had sired by Scout, 
No. 1644 I: F. H. S. B. In speaking of 
Scout I said he was a‘ Trigg foxhound of 
the highest type of breeding. The follow- 
ing month there was a correction in same 
department written by Mr. Stevenson of 
Michigan, saying that my statement that 
Scout No. 1644 was a Trigg hound, was in- 
correct and was very misleading to anyone 
desirous of breeding the full-blooded 

riggs. 

To any reader that might be interested 
in Trigg foxhounds, I wish to call their at- 
tention to Mr. Rodes’ article on page 87 
of the July, 1926, number of Outdoor Life. 
If this doesn’t make fully clear just what 
proportion of original (line breeding) is 
necessary to qualify a hound today as 
Trigg, I think anyone that is interested 
enough can get from the Chase Publishing 
Company of Lexington, Ky., a copy of the 
decision as formulated and handed down 
by a committee of the outstanding Trigg 
breeders of the United States showing just 
what per cent of original blood is neces- 
sary. Please don’t take Mr. Stevenson’s or 
my word but, if interested, get the proofs 
and then form your own conclusion. 

H. McMittion. 


Wash. U.S. Hunter. 


— 
— 











STYLE AND CLASS 
Dor egan’s Morty Oge II, F. D. S. B. 46,134, 
k ¢ S. B. 286,449; Irish setter stud owned 


ir. L. C. Adams, Ohio. He is a deep mahog- 


“ly d, solid color, standing well up on his legs 
a an Irish setter should, and perfectly balanced 
'rom head to stern. 





BEECHGROVE 
SPRINGER 


You hunters who want an all-around dog, 
here is your chance. Have dogs 2 to6 months 
old, just right to start this fall, and all are of 
the high-class Beechgrove breeding. 


SPANIELS 





Prices to clear. 


DR. T. E. BARBER, Grand pate, | North Dakota 














“Strong Heart” Police Doss 


Character— plus Appearance 
Champion Bero, Grand Champion 
Komet von Hoheluft and other 
noted dogs at stud. 
Pups for sale at reason- 
able prices. 


“You can pay more, but 
you can’t get a better dog”’ 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
EAST AVE. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

















FreeDook 


“Diseases of 
and ated to _ e 


Address 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 





Dept. EV71, 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 














GREAT 
DANES 


W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 




















AIREDALES 
DEL PASO 


If you want a real dog pal, 
best hunting, farm, automo- 


Airedale. 
V.E. WARE, El Paso, Tex. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The New Vermifuge 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture endorses it. Safest and most ef- 
fective remover of hook worms and round worms. Practi- 

















= broken. times average dose given to pups without 
harm. Generous package assorted capsules, $1.00 postpaid. 


Remedies for all dog diseases. 


LECHAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Box O 333, West Plains, Mo. 


The most beautiful speci- 
| mens the dog world can 
| offer, 
| companions, useful and in- 
| telligent. Low prices. Cir- 
| cular free. 


| 
Gale 







| KEN-L-RATION solves forever your dog feeding 


problem. A balanced combination of meat, cereals 


| and cod liver oil. 


a and young 


| W.J. NISSEN, Oxford, Nebr. 


| For sale by grocers, druggists, sporting goods stores, 
| veterinarians, feed and seed stores, departmentstores 


and petshops. Write us for sample pound can FREE. 
CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. 


KEN-|: RATION 


Hi-Class Springer Spaniels 


4 BRED BITCHES 
$75 and up 


stock sold on approval 
at $25 and up. 


FOR SALE_ 


‘CHESAPEAKE BAY FEMALE 


3 years old; nice retriever, land or water; 
very powerful; face any water. Price very 
reasonable if taken at once. 


SPRINGER PUPPIES 
| GEO. L. GOSNEY, Box 312, er ema 


White- Collie Pups! 





Home guards, loyal 


Cc a FARM KENNELS 
Ohio 





| ‘SPRINGER SPANIELS 


At Stud — The field trial winner Ch. Langtoun Leader. 


For Sale — One trained bitch sired by Ch. Jambok of Ware. 
A bench winner. 


Puppies 2 to5 months old, sired by Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 


| dale, Ch. Dan of Avendale, Trip Int. Ch. Boghurst Rover, 
| out of dams sired by champions. 


bile or watch dog, get an | 


cally 100% effective. No danger of asphyxiation if capsules | 





Prices $30 to $100. Special prices for unrelated pairs. 
AVALON KENNELS (Registered) 
Home of Winners 


_Canal F ulton, Ohio 


Russian 
x Wolfhounds 


Puppies and grown dogs. 
Bred: rom the best imported 
strains. Raised under ideal 
conditions. Have some of the 
largest dogs of the breed. 

Catalog 10 cents 
KANZA KENNELS (Reg.) 
Geo. BE. Hineman, Prop. 

Dighton, Kansas 


A. M. Nichter, ate 











Sporting Spaniels 
COCKERS AND SPRINGERS 


Quality, not Quantity, our Motto 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. 
Box L-153 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
DR and MRS. A. C. GIFFORD, Owners 


GREAT DANES 








Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Pedigreed from Champion Stock | 
| J. A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., 


HOUNDS 


Handred Hunting Hounds Cheap 


Fur Finders. Money Makers. Free Trial. 
Hunting Horns, Collars, etc. Free Catalog. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, 1D55, Herrick, Ill. 











CAT, COON, COUGAR HOUNDS, 
BEAR DOGS 
Fully trained Western tree dogs 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Seattle, Wash. 


409 


Rockford, Il. 





























Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in cordition, kill 


fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


[o: LABORATORIES i 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


HERMOSA KENNELS 


(REGISTERED) 

5495 Federal, Denver, Colorado 
English Setters, Llewellin Setters, Pointers, 
Police Dogs and Doberman Pinschers. 
Prices remarkably low for highest quality 
pedigreed stock. 





Springer Spaniels | 


If itis hunters you want, [have them. Best 
blood-lines, liver and white, well ticked. 1 
female 10 months old, partly trained, ex- 
ceptionally good in water, priced ’way low 
for her worth. 


DR. W. J. BAKER 


2479 Washington Ave. Ogden, Utah 











Supplied Liberty Magazine with COLLIES 
for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many 
to receive a STERLING Collie shown here. 
Is your boy having this dog experience? 
A BOY NEEDS A DOG 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 


LECTYN 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed is 


THE LITTLE EXTRA 
THAT PUTS YOUR DOG 
ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


1-Ilb. carton $2.00 


(About 2 to 4 months’ supply) 








LECTYN PRODUCTS Co. 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Inclosed $2—Mail 1 pound Lectyn with booklet. 


Name 


Street 


ae 
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An Airedale Retriever 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your July num- 
ber contained a letter by Dr. W. A. Moore 
which I was very glad to read, due to his 
reference to the airedale as a retriever and 
hunter. 

Since my first letter I have hunted thru 
a season with my airedale and he now has 








Spike 


a record of 106 out of 109 ducks to his 
credit. The very few prairie chickens that 
I shot were also retrieved by him. He was 
then 15 months old. 

I am enclosing a picture of Spike which 
will give you some idea of his alertness 
and pep. He has an extra supply of both. 

N. D. Casper Lura. 





Greyhound Is Fastest Living 
Thing 

The greyhound outspeeds all of the other 
dogs and so to him belongs the honor of 
the speediest of all dogs. 

The world’s fastest runner, Charles Pad- 
dock, ran 100 yards in 9% seconds. Dis- 
play, the race horse, ran 200 yards in 
121/12 seconds. The fastest bicycle riding 
is 15% yards per second. Whitefoot, a 20- 
pound whippet, owned by J. Gilligan, Bos- 
ton, has an official record of running 200 
yards in 11% seconds. Two hundred yards 
in 12 or a fraction over, is not an uncom- 
mon record in whippet races. 

The whippet often is thought of as fast- 
er, but the greyhound holds this honor. The 
dog Inkerman on July 20, 1926, at Home- 
wood, Ill., ran the quarter mile (440 yards) 
in 24% seconds, establishing a new world’ s 
record. This is at the rate of 200 yards in 
| 11 seconds. Thus the grevhound is the fast- 
est of all animals.. 

Wiui1aM Lewis Jupy. 


Has Your Dog a Ring Tail? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The letter from 
Parke Calvert in September Outdoor Life 
has attracted me, and as a lover of the 
hunting dog I wish to assure him that his 
setter’s tail can be straightened. 

Have a surgeon make a straight incision 
about 1% inches long on the inside of the 
curve of the dog’s tail where it is most 
pronounced, usually about 8 inches from 
the end, and after removing some of the 
tissue close the opening with stiches. The 
operation is almost painless if novocain is 
injected. After the cut has healed it will 
thicken the tissue and stiffen the tail at 
that point, which will throw the tail to the 
opposite side, thereby causing it to 
straighten. 

Several years ago I purchased a pointer 
puppy from a man in Tennessee, and upon 
arrival of the puppy the first thing noticea- 
ble was his crooked tail, a regular hound 














Outdoor Life, Novembe:, 19% 
tail with a bend about 6 inches from the 
end, to one side. This puppy was a fine 
dog. in looks and carried the best blood jy 
the country, being a grandson of Comanche 
Frank on his sire’s side and Manitoba Rap 
on his dam’s. So you see it was not he 
breeding that caused the deformity. The 
dog is now 5 years old, and is a wonderfyl 
shooting dog and carries a fine straight taj] 
N. Y. E. Carpenter, 


Distemper Fund Merits Aid 


In each of the preceding two issues we 
have published an appeal for subscriptions 
to a fund being raised by the Americap 
Distemper Committee in a campaign which 
now has but one more month to run. 

The committee needs at least $100,000, 
in the nature of voluntary donations by 
dog and animal lovers everywhere, to carry 
out the research work contemplated and 
already well under way. 

It is a movement to find the cause of 
and a preventive and cure for distemper, 
perhaps the most horrible of all animal 
diseases, which exacts a terrible toll each 
year. Already the source of distemper has 
been proved to be an invisible, extremely 
minute organism or virus, capable of pass 
ing thru filters that will hold back all ordi- 
nary microbes and bactera, and it is be- 
lieved the scientific observers are well on 
the way towards bestowing immunity from 
distemper. 

Bear in mind, also, that the results of all 
these investigations will greatly benefit the 
human race in the case of grippe, influenza 
and allied obscure diseases. , 

Outdoor Life has headed a subscription 
list for this fund, in which we invite our 
readers to participate. Any amount that 
you may feel like contributing, whether 
that amount be large or small, will be 
gratefully received and promptly trans 
mitted to the American Distemper Con- 
mittee for your credit. Just anything that 
you may be able to send will help the 
cause along and be appreciated by the 
committee—even a quarter, fifty cents or 
a dollar. 

Mail your remittance to Outdoor Life, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo., accom- 
panied by notation that it is intended for 
the Distemper Relief Fund. 


Contributors to Distemper Fund 





Outdeer: Eile? oo cack $5.00 
Edwin L. Pickhardt.................. P54. .... 5.00 
See PU shia 5 natch aici debiceok 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Walker.................. .. 2.00 
WanaeGaible 6.i05-.088 ah eolicdas 5.00 








IRISH SPORT 
Applemaris No. 81346, a fine : oi 
popular Irish breed, owned by H. H. Bader, * 
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Irish Setter Puppies 


I have some oF — IR SALE puppies you ever saw. 
Wormed, weaned Pay ready to deliver. These 


ot his puppies are sired by my great Stud Dog, Done- 

The gal’s Morty Oge II, the sire of Smada Byrd. 
derful Frere may be another Smada Byrd in this litter— 
t tail so get busy. 


DR. L. C. ADAMS, 11 Davies Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 





























TER. 
, THIS DOG COLLAR 
id (Your Name in Gold) 
—SEND NO MONEY— $ 
23 Wi Pay postman plus postage 
tio ’ on arrival. Dog lead free 
tons KENNEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Tican Dept. X Fitchburg, Mass. 
which 
—] 
om Ri! 
18. by e 
— Compl 
and ompiete 
ad Dog Book 
m per, 
nimal By 
each Dr. William A. Bruette 
T has 
‘mely Also author of 
pase “Modern Breaking”’ 
ordi- “The Airedale,”’ etc. 
s be- : ; F 
1! This book is written by an authority of in 
On ternational reputation, and presents in an en- 
irom tert aining manner the history, general char- 
acteristics, peculiarities, etc., of all the breeds 
of all recognized by the American Kennel Club. 
+t th The book is replete with practical informa- 
it the tion that will enable a man to determine 
1enza which breed is best suited to his wants and 
urposes and how to select a typical speci- 
men. Particular attention has been given to 
ption the buying of puppies, and the prospective 
> Our owner is told just what things to look for 
that and what to avoid in making his selection. 
ether It is a book that will prove of lasting value 
il be to both the professional and amateur fancier 
and owner. 
rans- $3 Postpaid 
Som- 
that CUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
the Denver, Colorado 
the 
ts or 
ALL ABOUT AIFREDALES 
Life, «By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
com- The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
J for owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
aml owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from 
selected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
$5.00 Price, Cloth, $2; Paper, $1.20. 
5.00 Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
5.00 1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
2.00 F 
5.00 A Regular $1.50 Book for $1 Postpaid 





The Story of Jack 


and Other Dog Stories 


By HORACE LYTLE 
Author of “Breaking a Bird Dog” 


There are many people who will agree that a 
y good dog story is as fine a piece of enter- 
tainment as can be found, and all such will de- 
light in this unusual group of stories, written by 
4 man who knows dogs as few do. In these 
stories are humor, pathos and real drama, and in 
tach one the chief character is a dog, airedale, 
collie, setter, or hound. Here are an unforget- 
able gallery of dog portraits; Jack, the lovable 
airedale who liked butter cakes and who fought to 
the death with a vicious Eskimo dog in Nome; 
Sandy’s “golf dog,’ Bruce, who was allowed in 
the championship match as a caddy; Old Frank, 
the setter, who “‘held his point” while a whirling 
Snowstorm nearly buried him; and others equally 
vivid with interest and life. It is a book that con- 
the companionship, the affection, the hero- 

























'sm, and the good sense that are to be found in 
dogs such as “Jack,” “Pal,” “Old Frank,” and 
ne rest, 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
nclosed find & ae send C. O. D.) for THE 

4 STORY OF JA 

—! 

this Adress 
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KENNEL 
UERIES 


Will you please tell me if you know where I 
can register a German police bitch which I bought 
in Denver?—R. D. Pitcher, Neb. 


Answer.—Enclosed please find American Ken- 
nel Club registration blank to be used in apply- 
ing for registration on your shepherd dog. This 
blank should be completely filled in with the data 
called for and mailed with $2 to the offices of the 
American Kennel Club at 221 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City.—E. L 





I would like your opinion on my airedale dog 
pup, age 6 months. The trouble is protruding 
navel. Is there any cure for this? I have 
tried a rubber belt but cannot keep it in place. 
Could you also tell me if there is any danger 
when the dog is hunting or fighting ?—Herbert 
Ogden, England. 

Answer.—Nothing I know of, 
operation by a veterinary 
the protruding navel or rupture that you _men- 
tion. There is no danger, however, in allowing it 
to go on as it is, at least in the ordinary experi- 
ence of a dog. I have owned quite a few dogs 
which were ruptured and have never experienced 

her os 


other than an 
surgeon, will correct 


trouble because of this condition.—E. 
! 





I read an article in your August issue, in re- 
gard to running and barking fits in hound dogs. 
Now I-have a pair of bloodhounds. The female 
is just a year old, the male a year and a half, and 
lately my dogs have had these fits. The male has 
had two and the female three. I called a veterin- 
ary, who left some pills for them. But I am try- 
ing to get all the information | can on the sub- 
ject, as this veterinary did not seem to care to 
inform me as to what might cause them. What I 
would like to know is this: Are these fits fatal 
to dogs? What causes them, and can they be 
cured? If so, what is a good cure for them? 
Symptoms: Dog runs around and barks, and 
acts blind for a while, when he falls over on his 
side and continues to kick with his hind legs, 
frothing at the mouth. This lasts about two 
minutes, when he seems to be all over with it. He 
then gets up and drinks a little water, and is all 
right again. I thought possibly the recent hot 
spell caused it, so I have been keeping them in 
the basement during the heat of the day. I hope 
you will advise me concerning these questions, as 
[I would like to effect a cure just as quickly as 
possible, if it can be done.—A. Dietchweiler, II. 


Answer.—I don’t know that I can ‘tell you 
anything more than that running fits are generally 
attributed to hookworms in the dog’s intestines. 
An acute indigestion might cause the same result, 
but it should not repeat. 
tion that hookworms are the cause of the trouble, 
I would recommend that you use tetrachlorethy- 
lene for them. You will find this product adver- 
tised in Outdoor Life. It is at least equally effec- 
tive with carbon tetrachloride and not so danger- 
ous to use. Your veterinary probably gave you 
worm medicine and perhaps an opiate to quiet the 
pain. I shall be interested to know the result if 
you treat the dog for worms.—E. L. P. 


I have a pure-blood Scotch collie dog, which is 
about 18 months old. Last July while away from 
home,I permitted a neighbor to keep him, and 
upon my return I found him to be very thin, I 
have been feeding him a great deal of milk since 
that time, but he does not seem to gain in flesh, 
but to the contrary seems to be losing. His hair 
curls up on his back instead of laying down as it 
does in dogs of this breed. Hé seems to be active 
and enjoys playing with the children and eats well, 
but as stated above, does not gain. I shail greatly 
appreciate a suggestion from you as to what you 
think is the matter with the dog and what I should 
feed him.—T. M. Ivory, Utah. 

Answer.—From the description you give of your 
collie’s condition I cannot accurately suggest the 
trouble. The curl of the hair may be natural, 
some dogs of this breed have this fault. The un- 
usually thin condition may be entirely due to lack 
of food for a spell and insufficient time in which 
to regain weight, or it may mean worms in the 
intestines, depending on other symptoms which 
should be apparent. Your dog might also have 
intestinal distemper and still be active and playful, 
and in the early stages of this disease, hungry. 
Please do not think I am inconsiderate of your 
difficulty, for I am merely trying to show how any 
of the conditions you mention might in themselves 
mean something or nothing. How are the dog’s 
bowels? How does he eat and what? What is 
the condition of his teeth and gums? Is his skin 
clean? These are some of the things which, when 
answered, help us to determine a dog’s condition. 
I should by all means include the, appearance of 
the eyes. If the condition continues and you will 
furnish me with more information I will try to 
give you some information that will be of help to 
you in treating the dog.—E. L. P. 


Working on the assump- | 











for | 


| GARRISON 





Polk Miller’s famous dog 

book on diseases of dogs. 
Instructions on feeding, 

care and breeding with 

symptom chart. 

Also Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to 
a Dog.” Write for free copy. 48 pages. Our 
free advice service will answer any ques- 
tion about your dog’s health free.Writefully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1165 West Broad St. Richmond, Va. 











es DOG REMEDIES 


BECKS Satisfaction or money back. Full 
directions furnished. Will mai} 
C. O. D. plus postage. Worms. 
Distemper. Mange. Running Fits. 
Canker. Flee-Go.. Conditioner. 
Price $1.00 each, or all for $5.00. 
Free Dog Supply Catalog. 


Kaskaskia Kennel Supply Co. D554 fins 


‘CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


(Exclusively) 
“CHESACROFT-BRED” means perfec- 
tion in Chesapeakes. Prices $75 and up. 
Champions at stud. Catalog and particu- 
lars on request. 


CHESACROFT KENNELS, Reg. 
Lutherville, Maryland U.S.A. 

















NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 


“TRAIN O” A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. — Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes : 

Since using this collar last season I would not be without 
them for any amount, as I consider them the most humane 
——- collar ‘possible to make. I get better results with 
less work with them = any other collar I ever used. 


He Best Police and Bir 
Mail Postpaid, $2.50. 


ly recommended by Ozork Ripley and other - Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Dept. 0 N.Y. 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample ree we re per year 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING. 1 Desk 0.L., Decatur, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


Coon, skunk and opossum hounds; fox, wolf and 
coyote hounds, rabbit hounds. Youngsters nicely start- 
ed at $15 each. High-class pointers and setters, fox- 
terriers. All dogs sold on trial. Prices reasonable. 
Descriptive price list 10 cents 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, Box 8, INA, ILLINOIS 


gned Grapy W. SMITH 
“Dow Training Collar ever known. Thousands 
|] dog trainers swear by these collars. By 

















Doberman Pinscher Pups 


—For Sale— 


Out of the best lines in America and 
Europe, at prices that are reasonable. 


DR. STUCKE KENNELS 
NORTH DAKOTA 








Coyote ‘Coursing 


With Russian Wolfhounds and Greyhounds. 


Profusely illustrated. $2.15 postpaid. 


L. V. ALMIRALL, 

Room 29, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $2.15 for a copy of Coyote Cours- 
ing—or send C. O. D. 


Name 


Address 











By WA. ies 

There was shown in our city recently, a large 
rattlesnake, 7 feet long, with a horn on top of his 
head about 1% inches long. The party who had 
the snake called it a horned rattler and said it 
‘came from Arizona. The snake was brown, with 
white markings. I have lived in the southwest and 
never heard of a horned rattler. Will you be kind 
enough to tell me where this snake came from? 
I am going West, to California and Arizona, for 
a few months and wish you would tell me how to 
have my snake-bite case refilled; that is, the per- 
centage of permanganate of potash and liquid. It 
is a case that I carried twenty-four years ago in 
New and Old Mexico.—A. H. Ransome, Ohio. 

Answer.—The 7-foot rattler with a horn on its 
head is a clever fake. You can get one just like 
it from Snake King, Brownsville, Tex., for $10. 
The rattler was the regular old Texas diamond- 
back and the horn came off the leg of a rooster. 
Permanganate of potash will not keep in solution, 
therefore it will be necessary to carry tablets of 
known strength and a small bottle of distilled 
water to make a 1 per cent solution when needed. 
If you get 5-grain tablets, carry a 1-ounce bottle 
of water; if you get a %-ounce vial for water, 
you can dissolve a 1-grain tablet in it. If bitten 
on a finger, inject several drops of the solution 
directly into the bite and inject several places 
across the hand. A solution strong enough to 
oxidize the venom would destroy tissue. In using 
the weak solution the object should be to so clog 
the capilliaries around the part bitten that the 
venom would not be rapidly absorbed. Dr. Dud 
ley Jackson, 606 Moore Building, San Antonio, 
has placed a kit on the market at $2.50 which 
consists of a stout: rubber bulb with metal cups 
for the suction of blood thru punctures made with 
an instrument furnished. The kit also contains 
a rubber tube to be used as a_ tourniquet.— 
W. A. 





Your answer to V. G. Wood in the May num- 
ber prompts me to ask the following questions: 
Is Raymond Ditmars’ “Reptiles of the World” a 
different book, from “The Reptile Book”? I Sie 
the last-named and want the other if it is a more 
comprehensive book. Are the articles mentioned 
as appearing in the National Museum Reports for 
1893 and 1898 incorporated in the National Mu- 
seum Proceedings for these years? The bulletins 
are not listed in the price lists for these years. 
When and how can I secure the book on reptiles 
that you are writing for the University of Colo- 
rado?—Warren T. Hunt, Ohio. 

Answer.—Ditmars’ “Reptiles of the World” is 
a book about the same size as “The Reptile 
Book” and contains fine illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the representative species of the world’s 
reptiles. The National Museum Reports and the 
National Museum Proceedings are oR pub- 
lications. You can write to the U. S. N. M. for 
a list of bulletins. The University of Colorado 
has publication covering the reptiles of the state 
by Max Ellis and Junius Henderson. You saw 

a copy of a letter I wrote three years ago when 
I was collecting data with a view to an addition 


to the state publication. I left Colorado about 
that time and did not continue the work. The 
University of Michigan has recently published 


a “Key to the Snakes of the United States, Can- 
ada and Lower California,” by Dr. F. N. Blan- 
chard.—W. A. B 

Being connected-with an Boy Scouts of Amer- 


ica and desirous of starting a museum to advance 
the study of reptiles in my troop, may I request 
you to kindly advise me as to where I can obtain 
various snake skins at a reasonable price? I as- 
sure you that any courtesy you may show me in 
this matter will be greatly appreciated.—Victor 
d. Astez, N. re 

Answer.—If you want snake skins for museum 
purposes the better way to get them will be to 
catch or buy snakes, chloroform them and pre- 
pare the skins yourself. You can buy some of the 
large snake skins from Martha Learn, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Tanned skins lose their colors, but 
salted skins retain the colors. It is only neces- 
sary to tack the skins on a board with the flesh 
side up, rub in a little common salt and leave the 
skins a day or two to dry. As museum specimens 
I think the whole snakes preserved in formalin are 
the most satisfactory. Place your snakes in a 
cotton sack in a can or jar and sprinkle some 
chloroform on the sack. Cover the can or jar for 
half an hour and the snakes will be killed. Make 
an incision in each snake’s abdomen to allow the 
pickle to penetrate the internal organs and your 
snakes are ready to drop in jars containing 2 to 4 
per cent formalin. If I can be of further help do 
not hesitate to write to me. Reptiles are easier 
to preserve than other creatures and it will be a 
pleasure to me to give you more detailed informa- 
tion when you decide just what course you intend 
to pursue.—W. A. B. 
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esting than 
W. A. B. 


I am enclosing a clipping from our daily paper 
concerning a case of rattlesnake bite and treat- 
ment that happened only a few days ago. You 
will note that at the time the youth was bitten 
there was an absence of permanganate; punctures 
were deeply lanced (I have first-hand’ evidence of 
this) and allowed to bleed freely, a stricture ap- 
plied, and bitten man had 20 miles to go by 
rowboat and auto to owtr local hospital. The 
serum mentioned in clipping was from the South 
American snake farm, that has been mentioned so 
frequently lately in articles on snake-bite cure. 
This is one of the rare cases of snake bite in this 
section of the state, and it is a section that has 
more than its share of the Pacific rattlesnake. I 
really believe that the serum was unnecessary, as 
the deep incisions and profuse bleeding were ap- 
plied tmmediately after the man was bitten, and 1s, 
I believe, the saving factor in the case. At least, 
he seemed to be in no great danger when receivea 
at the hospital after a number of hours had 
elapsed after he was bitten, and hé was bitten 
by a large snake, about 4 feet long, I believe, 
which is large for the Pacific rattlesnake. Dr. 
Hamlin, of Bakersfield, Calif., has told me that a 
man in Bakersfield was bitten in the finger re- 
cently. He yielded to treatment at a hospital, but 
later lost his entire arm thru the after effects, 
blood poisoning setting in, as is so often the 
case in crotaline venom. I, myself, when bitten 
in the index finger of my ‘left hand some years 
back, and when far from medical aid, simply 
lanced deeply into the one puncture I received 
and suffered no ill effects, outside of pain and fever 
in the region of wound. But I was struck by a 
small snake, and I did cut deeply.—Chas. F. Hild- 
et; Calif. 

Answer.—Many thanks for the clipping. The 
limited supply of serum brought to this country 
has more than justified its introduction already. 
I expect to meet Dr. Amaral, of the South Amer- 
ican snake farm, this week. Dr. Amaral is direc- 
tor of the Antivenin Institute of America, and is 
starting to immunize horses for the preparation of 
anti-venom serum at the Mulford laboratories at 
Glenolden, so there will probably be a plentiful 
supply available next spring. I will be leaving 
for southern Louisiana in a few days and hope 
to put up a quantity of moccasin venom which 
[ will turn over to Dr. Amaral. Apart from anti- 
venom serum we have no practicable antidotes for 
snake poison. Snake poisons are proteids so simi- 
lar to blood and tissue that what destroys the 
poison destroys the tissue. The benefits derived 
from the injection of permanganate of potash are 
chiefly mechanical and may be no better than 
bleeding and a tourniquet if the job is. properly 
done.—W. A. B. 


I am giving you an excerpt from the February 
issue of South, official publication of the Florida 
Society of America, in an article, “‘Florida’s Nat- 
ural Wonders.” 

“In spite of the increasing activity of railroads, 
farmers, canal builders and tourists, Lake Okee- 
chobee and the Everglades still remain a region of 
profound adventure for the sportsman and nature 
lover. Commercial enterprise alone takes 7,000,- 
000 pounds of fish yearly out of the lake and the 
farther one penetrates the more compelling grows 
the quest for the rare and unexpected trophy— 
crocodiles, deer, birds and flowers of unimaginable 
splendor—and snakes, which, tho a menace rather 
than a lure to most Everglades visitors furnish 
many thrills to intrepid explorers. 

‘There is one snake in particular to which I 
must pay respect, because I have so often heard 
his mystic powers exploited by those who have 
dared to face them. This curious reptile, known 
as the ‘pump snake,’ is said to fill his body with 
water and whenever he meets an enemy or a little 
birdie on a bough, he raises his head several feet 
in the air, takes careful aim and sends a stream of 
water powerful enough to completely overcome 
his victim. This snake wears a brilliant scarlet 
band around its neck, as if its throat were cut, 
and presents a most grewsome appearance; but 
despite its great length of from 10 to 20 feet or 
more, the ‘pump stake’ is comparatively harm- 
less.”’ 

I have spent more or less time in the Florida 
woods and swamps, once near the shores of Lake 
Okeechobee, and the above mentioned member of 
the Everglades fire department did not turn the 
hose on me that time. I have never heard of this 
snake before, but the remainder of the article from 
which this is taken is absolutely authentic in 
every respect. A number of the photographs I 
recognized before reading the article and have 
lived near or shot on a number of the lakes men- 
tioned and know that all other matter coritained 
therein is strictly O. K 

If you have room for this in the pages of Out- 


door Life, let’s find out something more about the 
‘critter,’ or draw a better lie.—Thos. Hardeman, 
Fla. 


Answer.—I have talked snakes with Florida na- 
tives, but have never before heard about the 
“pump” snake. The story tickled me because it 
is a new one to me. It would stand a better 
chance of being believed if the snake had not 
been made quite so big. A 10-foot snake is a 
big one in this country and a 20-foot snake is 
about eight or ten time as big. I am glad you 
sent this in because I do not like to miss a new 
snake story. Some of the stories are more inter- 
snakes when you know snakes.— 
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(FIED ADVERTISING 
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Advertisements under this head .are inserted at the 
rate of TEN CENTS A WO PER INSERTION 
FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICA. 
TION. No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of 
small accounts in this department. Each number anj 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be 
received by the first of each preceding month. For the 
protection of hoth advertisers and readers we require 
that you submit as references the names of two repy. 
table persons with your advertisement. OU TDOOR 
LIFE is read gee | by thousands of sportsmen 
men in all walks of life, distributed all over Ameri. 
ca—and you will find this classified advertising the 
cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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Birds and Animals 


The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White 
Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quail 

Wild Turkeys 


Rabbits 











Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 




















1 AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED,SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 


PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY rot? 


Pheasants — Partridges — Grouse — Wild 
Turkeys — Waterfowl 


Pure- bred, sturdy Game and 

Fancy Birds and Apkuos, & te 
leasure or profit. Eve 

omid man ba ould own the vs 

page Poss Hollow Book, 

poets illustrated in 4 colors. 
dime or stamps. 


ThE POSSUM om 
GAME FA 


















Catalog Free! 


R. F. D. 604 Springfield, Obi 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


The gamest, fastest fighting 
and most beautiful of all pit 
games. Send for catalogue. 
Young stag and two pul- 
lets, now $10. 


GEORGE B. MEANS 
Successor to 
GEORGE W. MEANS P 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina Kf 


HOW A BOY BUILT UPA 
GREAT SQUAB FARM :)': 


of a book 
which everybody should read. This boy 
‘| started small in backyard when at school 
with no money, now has $30,000 plant 
ships to N. Y. 150 barrels squabs yearly, 
paid $75-$100 bbl. You can do the same. 
Price of book is 50¢ but we will mail it 
‘ you for names and addresses of four 

your friends and only ten cents silver * 
U. S. stamps. Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAS C0. 
429 A St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years. 


RAISE BI BELGIAN AWARE 


sa Stock 
72 raise* 
3 enc 






























also copy 0: Farming © 
4 5 for big profits. l'on ri, ‘Address 
raise skunk, mink, fox, etc., for pis Be T + ¥- 
Black or Brown 


Live Muskrats 2"! °"22W 


TRAP for catching them alive. 


W.A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 66, Chester, Pa. 
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Birds and Animals 
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Wild Mallard Ducks--Bronze Turkeys 


— A real opportunity to get es healthy fowls. Ducks are 
i vigorous and true to sex. Turkeys are a sure-paying investment 
rk ss, and make an attractive showing on the country estate or farm. 


All birds guaranteed in prime condition when shipped. Safe 
fowl delivery pledged or full adjustment made. Why not order at 
= once at these advantageous prices? 

wa Ap, i. Wild Mallard Drakes, $2.50 each; Hens, $2.50 
ental a.» each. Special figure on lots of 50 or more. 

ucks Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms, 12 to 18 
oxes unds, $14 to $16; Hens, $10 to $12 each. 
oons 


Ro 


Terms: Net 20% with order; balance ten days before 






































vember and December deliveries. 








pment. 





























| f BORESTONE 


SUCCESS in the fox 

industry can be no 
greater than the qual- 
ity of the breeders. 











Borestones, the purest 
bred foxes in the indus- 
try, offer an unlimited 
future to the fox ranch- 
er. The success they 
have brought others can 
be duplicated by you in 
the same way. 


Interesting and 
authoritative in- 
formation on fox 
raising will be 
sent upon re- 
quest. 


BORESTONE MT. FOX CO. 
Robert T. Moore, Pres. & Sole Owner 


621 Pacific Southwest Bank Bldg. 
Pasadena, California 
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a MONTCALM GAME FARM 
CHARLES KIRBY, Manager 
R. F. D. No. 4 Phoenixville, Penna. 
a 
—s 
ei 
q > a = _ 
Suv Wire Netting at Wholesale 
) ra A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
—, ect & a 4 type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
Dealer and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass.; Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 
ND Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 
Dept. Minneapolis 
a Crown Iron WorksCo. Pst Minneapoli 
=D- 
the SA 
SALE—Hundred Canada . black ducks, lards, 
1% FOR SALE little callers, pheasants. Fifty” Pov my vammeena. 
e nemo Ogg = — coyotes. cust dons to train; 
reasonable rates; plen : u nton, - 
jf Northern Mink) 3: "<0" eo 2 


We sell them, also ranch them for you. Will 
buy all your increase if you wish. Several 





























fine males, $20 each. Write for ranching plan. Some 
: ~ good police dog pups at reasonable prices. 
i GARDEN CITY FUR FARM, Garden City, Minn, 
Book, 
= 10,000 Bob White Quail, $2 each, for February, March 
ow and April delivery. 
5,000 Quail Eggs, 50 cents each. May and June. 
Ohio 1,000 Native Wild Turkey (brown tipped feathers). 
va Price, $17.50 each, November delivery. 
200 Native Virginia White-Tail Deer, $50 each. 
English Ringneck Pheasants, $3 each, for immediate 
shipment. 
zy Above game subject to prior sale. Prices f. 0. b. my 
shipping point. 
DR. FRANK KENT, Box 428, San Antonio, Texas 
7 ee ee 
Mi World’s F Fighting Fowls 
e 
‘ orld s Famous righting row 
That have measured steel with the best 
>A in the World 
he title THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF ALL FOWLS 
a or SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
his 
sched GRAHAM BROTHERS 
yar, fg Poultry Farm CAMERON, N. C. 
= SPORTSMEN—I sell wild cottontail, jack and snow- 
4 So shoe rabbits, squirrels, quail for stocking purposes; 
thew Order a for winter delivery. List free. Tarman, 
v WUInCY , 9- 
B 0, mane _ ke. 9-3 
7 KUNKS EASILY RAISED—Bred females for sale. 
eel \iso raccoons, minks. Instructive, interesting de- 
ES uvtive catalog, $10c. Shady Fur Farm, eee OX 
Giants WILD RABBITS—Cottontails and jacks, any number, 
stock y Priced right; place orders early; live delivery. 
raise: earl Johnson, Rago, Kan. 11-3 
each. FOR SALE—Foxes, raccoons, muskrats, rabbits, mink, 
how Jerrets, opossums, skunks, squirrels. B. Tippman, 
ddress eatthtlli ID a 
sso > 





AISE RABBITS—It pays. Buy pedigreed rabbits. 
wr trated book 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, New Beth- 
ne 4. 





MINKS—Extra dark northern stock for sale. Black | 


D md Mink Farm, Portage, Pa. 


FERRET SALE—Trained, healthy tame. C. O. D. $5. 
G. It. Ohmert, Dubuque, lowa. 


FERRETS FOR DRIVING rats, rabbits and other 
game from their dens; have white or brown, large 
or small; males $4.50; females $5; pair’ $9. Will ship 
[od anywhere. J. E. Younger, Newton Falls, 
Ohio. 
FERRETS—Price, quality, safe arrival guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 10-5 





FERRETS—Hand-trained, tame, $5. Charlie Gallagher, 
Spencer, Iowa. 


Foxes 
. ° .  - 
Big Profits in Raising 
Silver Black Foxes 
My pair paid me $4,000 the 
first year; since then have had 
five pups every year. I have 
several pairs of pups from 
this and other prize winners 
for sale. All registered. Can 
ranch them for you. 
Write for prices 


J. T. GARDNER, Sr. 
Cass Lake Minn. 








FOR SALE—Silver foxes, Canadian government reg- 

istered; none better; score 90 points. Price $600 per 
pair. Karakul for sheep, $100 each; Laurentian moun- 
tain raccoons, $50 per pair; Laurentian mountain 
mink, $150 per pair; registered genuine English blood- 
hound pups, $50 each. Write Charles Reasbeck, Vank- 
leek Hill, Ontario. 9-5 
BLUE FOXES from the yards of the tamest foxes in 

America, where breeding and feeding problems have 
been solved, $275 per pair. Silver foxes, $700 per 
pair. Chinchilla rabbits, $25 for a trio from pedi- 
greed stock. Blue Diamond Fox Farm, 5072 7th Ave., 
N. E.. Seattle, Wash. tf 


CATCH 15 to 25 foxes in thickly settled country each 
fall. Anyone can catch them with my method. Com- 
plete instructions for making bait and setting traps, 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. Box 
223, Ayer, Mass. 9-2 
FOR SALE—Silver Foxes. The progeny of the famous 
Brunswick strain of Canadian silver foxes. Noted 
for their exceptional fur qualities. Write DuBois Sil- 
ver Fox Co., Inc., DuBois, Pa. tf 
I CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from four to five 
weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of this magazine 
how to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. Had- 
ley, Stanstead. Quebec. 8-6 
FREE—120-page book, world’s greatest discovery hunt- 
ing, trapping, from A to Z. 25c postage. Sportsman 
Guide. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
TATTOO VALUABLE FOXES, etc., positive identifi- 
cation. Booklet free. ‘“Waters,’’ 965 Putnam, De- 
troit, Mich. 9- 




















Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
CATALOGUE SABATTIS, N.Y. 











Big Money 
ior You 
Raising 


Silver 


Foxes 


Easy to 
raise and 
Sad — most profit- 

ee s eae =| able of all 
live stock. Write for free particulars and prices. 

MAPLEWOOD SILVER See RANCH 


Dept. O. L. Pees onover, Wisconsin 


BUYERS OF SILVER FOXES 


Should Insist on Registration in the 
AMERICAN NATIONAL FOX BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
The only recognition of breeding value in 
Silver Foxes is that given by the official re- 
cording association thru inspection and regis- 
tration. A copy of the Year Book of the Silver 
Fox Industry will be sent to those contem- 

plating purchase of foxes. 














American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


Inspected — Pedigreed — Registered 


MAKI SILVER FOXES 


Twelve years of selective breeding has shown very 
good results, in quality and production. Average in- 
crease this year, four pups to every pair on ranch. 
Write for particulars and prices. 

MAKI SILVER FOX FARM, Zim, Minn. 
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Alaskan Blues and 
Silver Blacks 


“One of the World's Largest” 


Booklet free—tells all. We can 
use agents. Bank references 25 
years. Investigate anyway. 


Cleary Bros. Fox Farms 
Seattle, Wash. 








Fox Raising 
—a business for you 
The demand for Silver Fox Furs has 


never been greater — large profits have 
never been surer. Warren Rayner’s splen- 
did heavily furred, robust and prolific 
Silvers are your guarantee of success. In 
the woods, on the farm, or at home, 
Silver Fox Farming is the business 
for you. Let us tell you more! 











Warren Rayner Silver 
Fox Company 

2013 Warren Rayner Bldg. 
. Warren, Pennsylvania 

















Prolific Silvers 


Gateway Silver Foxes are 
prolific. Buy this high 
quality stock now. Limit- 
ed number for sale. 
GATEWAY SILVER FOX RANCH 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 


QUALITY DARK BLUE FOXES 


Silver Foxes, Interior Mink 


Ten years breeder. Free booklet and credit plan 
giving purchaser 1 year to pay after delivery. Rep- 
resentatives wanted, I have sold more Blue Foxes 
for breeding purposes than anyone in the world. 
The reason: QUALITY at Reasonable Prices. 


GROVER CLEARY FOX FARMS 
1927 Smith Building _ Seattle, U.S.A. 




















Save Money on Silver Foxes 
Registered in the A. N. F. B. A. at $1,000, $750, 
$600 a pair. Unregistered at $500 to $150 a pair. 
Including Excellent ProvenBreeders 


Oldest Fox Farm in Colorado, Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Tanana Alaskan Fox Farm, Steamboat ane. Colo. 


A BARGAIN 


Four pairs beautiful Silver Black Fox Cubs for sale. 
Very reasonable if accepted before September. 


JOHN HUSSON, Route i Box 777, Portland, Oregon 











Kennel Department 


WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS—Bitches, open and 
in whelp. G. F. Zimmerman, 1108 Euclid Ave., Bris- 

tol, Va. 

FOR SALE—Norwegian bear dogs, % airedale, 3 
months; females $10; males $15. Chas. Hawthorne, 

Garnett, Kan. iS: 

POINTER PUPPIES and young dogs for sale at all 
times; prices right. Fred W. Laudy, Belton, Mo. 

FOX and rabbit hounds and pups 


TRAINED COON, 
A 


for sale. . Chandler, Sharon Center, Ohio. 8-6 


ON TRIAL—Ozark mountain tree dogs; open ‘and 
silent trailers. Floyd Parker, Japton, Ark. 

FOR SALE—100 coon, opossum, fox and rabbit bounds, 
C. O. D. trial, A. F. Doran, Murray, Ky. 

FOR SALE—Walker foxhound pups, 4 months. | "arate 
for particulars. Joe R OSS, Wayland, Towa. : 
FOXHOUNDS, BEAR,, cat, coyotes; trained; ~ also 
pups. Yamcasca Farm, Sheridan, | Gre. pee 
POINTERS, REAL BIRD DOGS, do it all; cheap, 
trial. B. Sharkey, Westminster, Md. 11- 

trial; $25 


TRAINED RABBIT HOU NP engemieet: 


Curtis Russell, Guntersville a. 
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Kennel Department 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL has for 

sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch dogs, auto- 
mobile companions, children’s } playmates, hunters, re- 
trievers and_stock-drivers. Bi ig Game Rounds, 
Foxhounds, Coonhounds and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individually schooled and trained by our famous canine 
specialist and ship on trial. Delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, rained dogs, $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies, $15.00 to $35.00 each. Large 
illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 6, 
La Rue, Ohio. 


LOOK! LOOK!—Gentlemen, here is your chance to 
buy a real coon_ dog. I am offering ee my old 
reliable coon dog Joe. He is 4 years old braediogs 
Kentucky English strain; he is good- looking, O. 
in every respect; open trailer, good tree barker, all- 
night hunter; rabbit, fox and stock- proof; will trail, 
tree in swimming water. First $55 gets. him on 
days’ trial. Reference to the First National Bank. 
A, F,. Doran, Murray, Ky. 


FOR SALE—One of the brag coonhounds of west Ken- 
tucky; 4 years old; good as lives; wide, fast hunter, 
and a real tree barker; record of five coons by mid- 
night; extra striker, water worker and stayer at tree; 
guaranteed rabbit, fox and _stock-proof. A real _bar- 
gain at $55 on 20 days. Jean Vaughn, D-77, May- 
field, - Ky. 
SPORTSMEN—I am now ‘ready to sell my real A-1 
coonhound that will trail and tree in swimming 
water; rabbit-proof and all-night hunter; last season’s 
catch over $160 in watery bottoms. First $60 gets him 
on 15 days’ trial. Fred Yandell, Mayfield, Ky., Star 
Route, B. 31, 


FIFTY LIGHT and silver gray police pups, pedigreed; 

females $15; males $30. Grown bitches, open and 
bred. White police pups, $50 each. Strongheart blood- 
lines. Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 11-2 


FOR SALE—My pair of trained coon and opossum 
hounds; open trailers, fast, wide rangers, tree bark- 
ers and stayers; will make good in any climate and 











please the most exacting. For $65 on trial. B. Kes- 

terson, Sedalia, Ky., B-125. 

CHESAPEAKES—Eight weeks old, from er pair 
registered . chesapeakes procurable, $25 and $35. 


Will trade for perfect 10-gauge double hammerless, 20 
Remington pump, or .22 Remington automatic. Geo, B. 
Kindig, Doniphan, Nebr. 


THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, Gordon 

setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake retriev- 
ers, pups, trained dogs; desirable kind wanted; inclose 
6 cents descriptive lists. Thorobred Kennels, Atlantic, 
Iowa. tf 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 

Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and pointers, fox and 
cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, Shipped f for trial. Catal og 10 cents. tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 


COONHOUNDS and combination hunters; - trained in 

swamps and hills of Tennessee and Alabama; free 
trial before you buy. Write Southern Farm Coonhound 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 10-3 





ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS and combination hunters 
for coon, opossum, cat, squirrel, rabbit hounds. All 
dogs sent on trial. Ouachita Kennels, W. B. Peters, 
Box 254, Mena, Ark. 
OLD-TIME LONG-EARED black and tan registered 
foxhound puppies; purple ribbon bred; priced right 
and shipped on approval. Edw. Kulbeck, Havre, Mont. 
THOROBRED ENGLISH LLEWELLIN, Irish and 
Gordon w= pointers and spaniels. All ages. 
Sales list free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 9-3 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap; 
Buy early. Hunting horns, 


fur finders. 
medicines, collars, etc. 











Catalog. Kaskaskennels, SM66, Herrick, Ill. Pome 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES—Solid blacks, finest 
blood lines obtainable; prices reasonable. Wiemey- 
er Kennels, 916 E. Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. __ 8-3 
COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK and rabbit hounds, black 
and tans, blue ticks and redbones. Prices reasonable. 
Trial. Joe Starver, Taskee Station, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Police pups, 2 
months, male, photo; trained; perfectly best blood 
lines. Roy Reed, Beaver City, Nebr. 
REGISTERED FOX TERRIERS—By 
champion stock; fine companions, 
ers. Wells Kennels, Farina, Il. 
BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES—Guard 
and companion for baby; pedigreed. Lone Cedar 
Farm Kennels, Hartsville, Ind. 
RABBIT HOUNDS BROKEN, coon 
skunk, setter, pointers, foxhounds, 
3rown, White Hall, Md. 
CHAMPION BRED SPRINGERS, 
stock, $25 up. Registered stud, 
Kennels, Lawler, lowa. 
FAST CATCHING and sure killing coyote hounds, all 
kinds and all ages. Write your wants. Carl Burk- 
holder, Galata, Mont. 9- 3 
EXPERIENCED CAT, 
northwest. Essex, 
Seattle, Wash. 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS cured; treatment $2; 
ranteed cure. Curtis Russell, Guntersville, Ala. 
BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS, 6 months old, eligible, 
best of breeding, $25. S. Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. 
GENUINE IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies. Rea- 
_sonable_ Prices. | M. Oliphant, Big | Timber, — Mont. t. 10-¢ -3 
THREE A-1 COON ‘skunk and opossum hounds; trial; 
re easonable. __A. F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. wee. 
BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER puppies, won- 
derful stock. G. Bertsch, Glasgow, Mont. 9-3 


months, $25; police, 10 


imported and 
watchdogs, hunt- 


dogs, opossum, 
ferrets. Geo. 


and grown 
Peck’s 


pups 
fee, $25. 


best in ¢ the 
130th St., 
ti 


lion and bear dog, 
Victory Way at 


71 








TRAINED POINTER DOG—3 years old; white ap and 
liver spotted, good nose, stanch on points, retriey. 
er, all-day hunter: $75. Trained pointer bitch, 3 year, 
old, stanch on points, retriever, nose; $60. Partly 
trained English setter bitch, all papers to be regis 
tered. Ch, Riley Frush breeding, 2 years old, white 
and black spotted, stanch on points, not gun-shy, , 
beauty; pick up at $50. — = setter r Pups, 6 Toni 
old, all papers, some breeding, ch. ill ship 
C. O. D. on 5 days’ trial, you A nb express both 
toon. We have others. Murray Kennels, Brighton, 
enn. 


COON HUNTERS. ‘willing to pay $75 for A-1 coon 
dogs, write me. Satisfaction puesontess. We had 
rather ship only a few A-1 coon dogs and have them 
satisfied than to ship a hundred and not satisfy every 
customer. We have a few real, honest-to- "goodness 
coonhounds, the kind that all want and seldom ge:, 
Have open trailers and silent trailers both. Reference 
furnished. Hickory Grove Kennel, Murray, Ky, 


E. H. BALCH, Cazenovia, N. Y., offers extremely 

long-eared registered American. foxhound puppies, 
Sire, Owahgena Midnight Trailor, one of the fastes; 
dogs of the breed, hunted on coon and fox. Stamp 
for stud card. Shipment from here or our brancy 
kennel at Brockway, Ore. 


RABBIT HOUNDS—Gun and field broken; ‘long- eared 

open trailers} foxhounds trained on rabbits; als: 
fox and beagles crossed; small and medium sizes. 
spotted, reds, blueticks and tans in color. $25 each, 
i days’ trial. Photog free. L. J. Adams, Ramsey, 


she oa SETTERS, POINTERS, foxhounds. Stud 

ogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters, ready \ 
train. Also puppies various ages, ready to ship. Stu 
dogs of each above breed at public stud. Prices ani 
photos, 6c stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N.Y. 9-: 


POLICE DOGS—Fine brood bitch in whelp | to prize 
stud, $60; worth $125. Four silver-gray and tan, 
month male puppies, $35 each; Kriminalpolizei bloo 
Strongheart breeding; parents fully trained; one-ma; 

show dogs. Gerald Reimers, Manning, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—My pair of trained rabbit hounds, Ju 

and Fan, C. O. D., $30. 2% years old; will start 
and drive a rabbit until shot or holed; not gun-shy, no 
faults. Will ship on 15 days’ trial. C. Scott, D-1s, 
Mayfield; Ky. 


FOR SALE—Beautiful registered police | “pups an 

grown dogs; sired by trained imported prize-winning 
ogs; silver and wolf gray; special price on females 
sold on approval. Doctor Almklov, Cooperstown, 
N. | D. 10-2 
FRYE’ Ss KENNELS, “Finger, Tenn., offers for sale per- 

fectly trained coonhounds, combination hunters, bird 
dogs, priced reasonable. Sent C. O. D. trial. Leam 
the only way to buy and how I pay express. Catalog &, 


ALSATIAN 




















(GERMAN POLICE) pups; registered 

easily trained for work, or sport; nephews and 
nieces to Strongheart, famous movie star. Fiity dol 
lars up. Keewaydin Kennels, Killam, Alberta. 11-2 





FOR SALE—Real Caddo River coonhounds, 4 years 

old, $47.50 to $75. Champion rabbit hounds sent (. 
O.. D. Females $17.50, males $20. Write Lel’elley 
Brothers, Caddo. Gap, Ark. 


HIGH-CLASS COON, skunk, opossum, rabbit, fox 

hounds; great fur getters, great fighters; no trash, 
10 days’ free trial. Get my offer before one, Av 
Langdon, Dressor, I], 1-2 


FOR SALE—Russian wolfhound pups, registered, beau 

ties; also some real trained coyote hounds, ha 
greyhound, hali Russian stag. F. T, Harris, Leola, 
S. D. 


AT STUD—Registered 5-pound bat-eared fox terriers: 


fee $15. Also some trained dogs for poultry house 
+ ae reasonable price. UVeeter Kennels, Rhodes 
owa. 


REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS—Puppies 


and grown dogs; extremely large, curly, silk 
ts beautiful specimens. E, Kulbeck, Havre. 
ont. 


hr REED IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies out 
wonderful workers and prize winners. H. H 
Bader, 1330 West 7th South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 11-- 


HIGH CLASS FOX, deer, coon hounds as good as live; 








a few still trailing coon and varmit dogs; state 
wants. Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. "1: 
THOROBRED ENGLISH LLEW ELLIN Irish and 


Gordon setters, pointers, all ages. Sales list iree. 


Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 

CLAYTON’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn., offer high 
class coonhounds, combination hunters, rabbit 

hounds. Trial. Catalog 5 cents. 9- 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ag ag ona ‘pups; best 0 
color and breeding. C. E. Novak, M. D. Address. 
C. E. Clift, Humboldt, Nebr. 9- 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Registered 
stock, priced right. Also rabbit hounds. 
Martin, New Holland, Pa. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH SETTER pups, 2 to 5 months 
old, all papers; males $12.50; females $10. Harley 

Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 

FOR SALE—Llewellin and English setters; also rab- 
bit hounds; sent on trial. Pamphlets free. VU. 

Kennels, Marydel, Md. 8-6 


NEWFOUNDLANDS—Mammoth, healthy, intelligent 
registered dogs. Pups for sale. Birky Kennels, 

Fisher, lil. 

FOX, RABBIT and tree hounds cheap; broken and w 
broken; write for prices. Bert Halbrook, Towe! 

Hill, Il. 

TRAINED STAGHOUNDS for cake; guaranteed. Als 
pups from a 32-inch sire. W. A. Carlisle, Cherokee. 
kla. ll-e 

LONG-EARED OPEN-TRAILING rabbit hounds, $”’ 

: or $25, C. O. D. trial. Kenneth Plowman, ome 
1. 





hunting 
Clarence 











BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, cheap; trial C. O. D. 
approval. B. Sharkey, Westminster, Md. 11-3 


FOR SALE—English beagle pups; price $7.50 and up. 








HUNTING BOUNDS CHEAP—Trial. Dixie Ken: 
B4, Herrick, Ill 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BU!L PUPS, $15. Tak 











J. J. Miller, Millersburg, Ohio. Route 5 dogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. . 
BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS—Broken; trial. M. | BEAGLES, RABBIT, COONHOUNDS—Trial; «! 3 
Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 10-2 M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. a ae 
HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP—Trial, C. O. D. Ginger | FOR SALE—Beagles, all ages; coonhound pups. Har- 
Kennels, Herrick, i old Evans, Cold Springs, Ind. 


POLICE PUPS for pele; blue ribbon winners. Arthur 


Anson, Mose, N. 








bss apy bt CATCHERS—Mixed police and stagh nd, 
. Lewis, Miller,. Nebr. O-s 
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Kennel Department 


Arms 





100 )K! ‘LOOK! RABBIT HUNTERS!—I offer you for 
“sale my pair of rabbit hounds, Rock and Fan. 2% 
years of age; good as ever run a trail; full-blooded 
jounds: breeding Bird Song and Red Bone; medium 
size; extra good lookers; neither man nor gun-shy. 
1] ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial. First $30 gets 

Reference, First National Bank. R. 
* Meseume Ky. 


<sTOP! STOP! IMPORTANT!—Coon hunters: For 
“sale, my still-trailing coon dog Mike; 4 years old, 













night hunter, good tree barker; rabbit, fox and 
iack-s proof; ship anywhere for $60 on 20 days’ trial. 
Also my 3-year- -old squirrel dog Will, on 20 days’ 
trail, for $35.. He is as good as ever lived. Reference, 
First National Bank. A. F. Doran, Murray, Ky. 


TETR: ACHLORETHYLENE—The new wormer. A safe 
treatment for puppies and an effective treatment for 
d ogs. Safer than carbon tetrachloride and no danger 
sphyxiation, Used in cases of hook and round 
Bete and running-barking fits in capsules for dogs 
ind puppies. Assorted sizes, $1 postpaid. Harrison 
Chemical Co., Dept. 4, Quincy, Ill 7-6 


FOR “SALE—My coonhound, Mac; as good as goes 
into the woods; full hound; 4% oases ood striker, 
trailer, water worker and tree barker. Will ship C. O. 

D. $45, money deposited with agent. I pay all ex- 
ress charges on Mac. C. Scott, S-64, Mayfield, Ky. 


CASH ~ OR TRADE—Good coon, opossum, skunk or 

squirrel dog; two-thirds hound, still-mouth, true 
and good ranger; 3 years old. Send for last year’s 
hunting record. Trial if desired. $40. Marion Mackey, 
Clarksville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Fine 6-months-old Labrador retrievers; 
all papers for registration; best working stock in 
America, Twenty-five each if sold now. Better wire; 
state sex desired. W. J. Derthick, 175 Front St., 
wtland, Ore. 


IRISH WATER ‘SPANIELS—Puppies from thorobred 
registered hunting stock; raised in a hunting coun- 














ry on a 3,000-acre ranch. Russell Thompson, Box 135, 
Wood Lake, Nebr. 9-3 


COONHOUNDS, rabbit hounds and partly trained 
young hounds; also a few old hounds cheap, to train 
young hounds with, Catalog 10 cents. McLister Bros., 
Brighton, Tenn. 9-2 
EXCHANGE SETTERS, POINTERS, beagles, rabbit 
dogs. Want Field Flossies, rat- tail spaniels, guns. 
Nick Welsch, Box 21, Reynoldsville, Pa. 11-2 
FOR SALE—One-half Chesapeake, one-half springer 
spaniel female, 2 years old, well trained. a» re 
Boyd, 1280 Chester t., Aurora, Colo, 
QUAIL DOGS THOROLY BROKEN, on trial. Also 
young untrained dogs. Write or wire just what you 
want. Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn. 
PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES, males $12; fe- 
males $7; satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed. 
Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
IRISH TERRIERS—Individuality, gameness, adapt- 
ability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond Bldg., Missoula, 
Mont. 9-3 
COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK and rabbit hounds, cheap; 
ten days’ trial. J. D. Burrus, Taskee Statioin, Mo. 














Arms 


CLOSING OUT 


entire stock of genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, 
Sauer shotguns. Lowest prices in U.S. Send stamp 
for list. BAKER & KIM & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston. 


THE SHOOTER’S BIBLE” is what the B & M Hand- 
book has been nicknamed. Information on hunting 
and target scopes, Watson sights, reloading, factory 
omponents, powder, ballistics, gun cleaning and all 
shooting. _ Contains dope not available elsewhere. 
Also catalogs all B &M_ products. Price 50 cents 
stamps, which is refunded on next five-dollar order. 
Any folder free. Belding & Mull, 821 Osceola Road, 
Philipsburg, Pa. 


ANSON & DEELEY English 10-gauge duck, gun, 32- 
inch barrels, choke, Silvers recoil pad, ivory sights, 
checkered grip and panels, engraved frame. Sell for 
$350, or trade for a double ih gun, a diamond or 
gun light enough for a lady. rass, Madison, Ohio. 


ALL KINDS of obsolete ammunition for sale cheap. 
Rifles and revolvers repaired and rebored for shot 
and round ball. Reloading tools, all cainars. Bud 
Dalrymple, United States Hunter, Nowlin, S. D. 


NATIONAL EXCHANGE—We sell and exchange guns, 
cameras, musical instruments, field glasses and ev- 
erything, everywhere. Catalog free. verton & Sons 
Hardware, Logan, Utah. 8-3 


GUN BLUING, simple 15-minute process; not a paint; 
used for years; unexcelled. Enoug ‘for 15 guns, 
Cali Pacific Arms Corp., Box 427, San Francisco, 
if, t 

















MEXIC AN-MADE pistol holsters, cartridge belts; 
horsehair articles, lariats, sombreros. List free. 
Inger soll Leather Cos, 312 Fannin, Houston, Tex. 10-3 


6 W INCHESTER, new except targeting for_ special 
a sights. Want repeating 12 ree | n or Reming- 
ton automatic rifle. Hogue, Alturas, Calif. 


&) SHOTGUNS, 30 RIFLES, 25 yyy and pistols; 
410 sas 3 8-gauge, .22- caliber to .45-90. Firearms 
list N. . Fray seth, Milan, Minn. 


HEAVY x DUCK GUN, 9% Ibs., 3-shell; price $70. 

Remington 20-gauge, price $35. Address Leon Carle- 
ton, 504 Mead Bldg., ockford, Ill. 

GUN ‘STOCK “‘BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2.50; ex- 

, $5; Sporters, $1.50, S ‘~ and $6. C. T. Harner, 

lia St., Springfield, Ohi 10-2 

FOR SALE—Winchester automatic, .351-caliber, excel- 

fant condition; price $23.50. Box 1254,’ Fort Worth, 














av X \ METHING—Siiied “work. Restocking. rebuild- 
ing, transforming. J. J. Henry, Mason, 


WAD TED—Old Colts — Remington revolving om 


cap and ball. B. C. Smiley, Angola, Ind. 


< GUN—Super Fox X grade, one hundred. Fins 
guns. Box 465. Great Bend, Kan 








WANTED TO BUY—Few good guns, yaaa right. 


Reishaw, Granville, Tl. 





BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST Stu ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


For two quick shots nothing equals the 


Ovr-Unda Double Rifle 


ALL CALIBERS 
BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 


NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $1.00 

guns inten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-11 BRADFORD, PA. 














a . 1 
WEW METHOD | 


GUN BLUER 


MRS 9g o cous Lusk 








DANIEL’S SIGHT 


Best for that hunting rifle, 
because you can see it in 
any 

light. 
Price 


$7.50 







CHAS. DANIEL 
Melbourne, Wash. 


WANTED 
Firearms and Texas Longhorns 


Colt’s Bisley model and Colt’s New Service 
45-cal. revolvers. Scarce guns, pistols and re- 
volvers. Old-time flintlock muzzle -loading ri- 
fles, with curly maple stocks. Texas longhorns, 
7 feet tip to tip, or longer. Give full description 
and price in first letter. 


THE SPENCERS, 104 Warren St., Lebanon, Ohio 


NEW GUNS 


A SPECIALTY 


20, 16 and 12-gauge 1912 Winchester Shotguns- -— a 
12-gauge 1897 Winchester Shotguns-_-_-_-_--_._-- 
410, 20, 16 and 12-gauge double-barrel Pe 
pO EE REPELS OSE Se Seren gee 24.75 
F. O. B. Twin Falls 


GERRISH THE GUN DEALER 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


WANT TO SWAP GUNS? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol; or exchange with you for any 
other firearm you may want. Write me 
what you have, what you want, and I 
will make you an offer by return mail. 
S.J. FRANCIS, 115 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 






































Browning 16-Gauge Automatics 


Round-barrel guns, fifty-nine dollars. 
Raised rib, engraved, seventy dollars. 


Box 303 Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The All-Purpose Gun 


The three-barrel. Any combination made to order at 
moderate prices. Circular on request. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


Imported. Kahles, Vienna. Best quality. Mountings, 
all sizes, several styles. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill 
SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 


chines, Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants, 
YANKEE SPEOIALTY 00. 851 East 6th 8t., Erie, Pa. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 

















PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer | 


1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


Arms 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


For extreme accuracy, penetration and 
positive game stopping. Covered with 
heavy non-fouling copper jackets. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57 Oakland, Calif. 

















MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 
LUGER CARBINE. 16"barrel 
Model de luxe. 







46-TE9 mm B 


"Te ram Be 


[uma oem NEW 
Equip your Luger pistol = Catalog J 
with our interchangeable long bar- FREE 


rels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots 
minute with the 32-shot lage magazines, equalling 8 ri 
men. Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pletele, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIO ARMS OORP., Liberty Bank Biig., San Francisco, U.S.A, 


We Make a Light Three-Barrel Baush Gun 


26", with rifle below, in either light or powerful cali- 
ber, or a heavy duck gun with .22 long rifle barrel be- 
low, to get the cripples. Finest workmanship. Mod- 
erate prices. BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, , Boston. 








Books and Magazines _ 
PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable; easy methods for sure detection 
of gold, silver and 26 ther minerals; simply explained for 
the inexperienced, $1.50 w to hed Se for gold, 
e. Both for $2. "TRIANGLE SPECIALT 1517 14th 


Dr. Little’s Dog Book 


By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D.V.M. 
This book is written by a specialist in canine diseases 
who for eight years was head physician of the Amer- 
ican Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
who now conducts one of the greatest canine prac- 
tices in the country. All dog lovers will find this 
book of inestimable value. Postpaid, $4. 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, deal- 
ing with strictly modern weapons and their 


loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 














and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
198 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Books for the Angler 


All Imported from England 


Practical Angler, or The Art of Trout Fish- 
ing, More Particularly Applied to Clear 











Li eh eee ) ee 2.00 
The Way of a Trout With a Fly (G. E, M. 

SERRE SE SO Ae 3.00 
Trout Waters, Management and Angling 

(Wilson H. Armstead)........................... 2.00 
Trout Fishing, a Study of Natural Phenom- 

ena (William Earl Hodgson)....................... £ 3.00 


Art of Worm-Fishing (Alex. Mackie, M. A.) 1.20 
Minor Tactics of the Chalk Stream (Skues) 3.00 
Salmon Fishing (William Earl Hodgson).... 3.00 
How to Dress Salmon Flies (Dr. T. E. 


Foe tf: ) Seca Raa i Raaiaaeer ST 
Dry- Fly Fishing in Border Waters (F. ‘Fer- 

ae, A. VM. i. C.-E.).. 1.50 
The Principles and Practice of | Fly ‘and Bait 

Casting (Reginald D. Hughes)........ 2.00 


The Book of the Dry-Fly (G. A. B. Dewar) 3.00 
Sunshine and the Dry-Fly (J. W. Dunne)...... 1.00 
Coarse Fishing (H. T. Sheringham).............. 1.25 
How to Fish (William Earl Hodgson).......... 1.50 


Above Prices Postpaid 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. : 
Send me the following books, for which I en- 


close $. . or send C. O. D. 


Name 


Address 


















































































Wild Duck Attractions 


LIVE DECOYS _ 


DUCK HUNTERS— We now have mopente 6 for anaes a fine 
lot of genuine small variety English or Bel Gray Call Ducks. 
Nearly every variety of wild duck respon readily to their clear, 
soft, enticing voice. They are very tame and -—_ tohandle. Price 

per pair; extra hens, $4 each. early and avoid dis- 
appointment. several varieties of PHEASANTS, such 
as Goldens, Silvers, Lady Amhersts, etc. 

WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
‘ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


BETTER DUCK SHOOTING 


Order Wild Rice Seed Now for Fall 
Planting. Thousands of ducks will 
come to an established rice field. We 
also have wild celery, sago pond 
plant, wapato duck potato and other 
attractions for waterfowl! and fur-bear- 
ers. Also parched wild rice for table use. 


GEO. D. HAMILTON’S AQUATIC FARMS 
Box 110 Detroit, Minnesota 





Taxidermy 


M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Decoy Callers (Pure-Bred) 


Gray English Callers_-___...........-_- $ 6.00 per pair 


Black English Callers--_-_- _....... 8.00 per pair 
Black Mallard (wild stock)---________- 7.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard (wild stock) _______- _. 6,00 per pair 
Canada Geese (hand-reared)__-_-______- 15.00 per pair 


Other varieties of Wild Ducks and Geese for sale — 
also Pheasants. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. —_—‘ THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 

that attract Wild Ducks. Plant wild 

rice, wild celery, etc., NOW. Write 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 
BEST WILD RICE SEED—Expres3 paid. 100 Ibs., 





% Natural Wild Duck Foods 
YX for free helpful literature. 


$20. 50 Ibs., $11; 25 Ibs., $6. Cash with order. W. 
Holliday & Son, Pointe du Bois, Man., Canada. 10-2 
SEED WIL D RICE— Send for circulars. We handle 

the hardy Mammoth Northern variety. Minnesota 
Wild Rice Co., Laporte, Minn. 


LIVE MALLARD DECOYS, $2 each, $5 trio. ‘Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sent C. O. D. if preferred. G 
Coffman, R. 6., Carthage, III. 


10-3 


Write for spe- 
MacGregor-Den- 


MINNESOTA GIANT wild rice seed. _ 
ical price for immediate delivery. 





nerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 11-3 
WILD MALLARDS for decoys; good callers; size and 
color perfect; trio $5. J. P. Moseley, Barlow, Ky. 


WILD GEESE FOR SALE—Canadas and snow onan, 
$10 each. Bartlett’s Park, Belle Plaine, Kan. 10-2 


FOR SALE—Pure-bred dark English call ducks, $10. 
W. Z. Lawrence, Eads, Colo. 


Homesteads and Lands 


A HUNTING CLU B is interested in buying or leas- 

ing approximately 1,000 acres of land suitable for 
hunting and fishing purposes. This land to be located 
on some river or running stream, preferably in Illinois 
or Missouri. John J. Stolze, care of Stolze Lumber 
Co., Granite City, Il. 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—S5 acres fruit, poultry, fur 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting, fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 
can, __. 76 
FIVE ACRES improved ; “house, , well, cellar, poultry 
house; near river; hunting, fishing; Ozarks; $600; 
$20 month. Brashears Realty Co., Combs, Ark. 
OREGON HOMESTEADS (late opening) and_ lands 


offer exceptional opportunities. 


Map and details, $1. 
F. G. Thompson, _Sheridan, Ore, 


Indian Curios 








INDIAN ROW, ARROWS $1. 60; beaded “hatbands, 
headbands, necklaces, $2. 75; fobs, $1; moccasins, 
war clubs, $4.50; dozen arrowheads $2.60; birchbark 
canoe and catalog, 25c. Everything in Indian and stone 
relics. Chief Elying Cloud, Dept. O. L., arhor 
Springs, Mich. 7-6 
INDIAN HUNTING BOWS, "$2.60; steel-pointed ar- 
rows, 75c; relics, minerals, coins, butterflies; 1,000 
Indian article catalog. 10c. Indiancraft O. Co., 466 
Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 
BEADED TRAPPINGS, ancient Indian stone speci- 
mens, antique arms, "ivories, fossils, minerals, all 
gl of curios. List ten cents. N. Carter, Elkhorn, 
is. 


~ Old Coins 


LEXINGTON-CONCORD 
$1.35 each. 


commemorative half- -dollar, 
Rare United States and foreign coins. 


Military decorations. Catalog and Chinese coin, 10 
cents. Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 
Cc AL IFORNIA GOLD- Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, dc. Norman 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. tf 
Taxidermy 
FOR SALE—Ready-to-mount moose, elk and deer 
heads; also scalps to mount the horns you now have; 
duty free; crated to go cheaply by express. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 11-2 
SEND YOUR SPECIMENS to Elmer S. Pratt to be 
mounted. The Indiana taxidermist, successor to 
Beasley & Parr. Established 1866. Lebanon, Ind. 
Write for prices. 
HEADS, ANIMALS, BIRDS and _ fish mounted; fur 
rugs made. Ralph Felds, 485 Wilson Ave., Marion, 


Ohio. 


TAXIDERMISTS’, FURRIERS’ SUPPLIES— ‘Cakes fos 
catalog 100. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 1-6 


416 
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Miscellaneous 
Set] 


NEW METHOD 33 
POCKET LIGHTER. 
What Makes It Light? 


No wind can blow it out. 
Beats carrying matches. Just 
ar ee Fully 
















Triple Gold po Siiver-Piated Reheat PEN $1.00 
New Method Mfg. Co. 
Dept. O-11 radford, Pa, 
Dealers—Ask your Jobber for this ready seller 








——— 


Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Per. 
manent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions. Moxanyg 
Dept. 239, Denver, Colo. 


J 








Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 
After the hard trip getting 


your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
skilled artist who does 
nothing but your work and 
has had 18 years exper- 
ience, of which 12 years 
were with Jonas Bros. 
Big-game heads, hides 
and rugs for sale 
JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 



























We specialize in 


Big-Game Taxidermy 


Your moose, mountain sheep, 
mountain goat, cari , elk or 
deer will have expression and de- 
tail far beyond your expectations 
if mounted by us. Small speci- 
mens receive our same profession- 
al services. Write for our price 
list today. 

Grand Rapids Taxidermy Studio 
127 So. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Learn Furcraft 


profics waiting in every community. 
= Be} y learned at home, in your spare time. 
Get into 4 high grade business for yourself. 
Uncrowded field. No peddling nor soliciting. 
We teach you how. Be ti first. Write today for 
illustrated booklet. It is free. No obligation. 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
Dept. O, Sunderland Bldg. Omaha, Nebr. 


TAXIDERMISTS AND SPORTSMEN 
ATTENTION! 


We manufacture the most natural papier forms for 
game heads and artificial skulls for rug work that 
have ever been produced. Best quality of artificial 
eyes and teeth. Illustrated price lists on request. We 
specialize in mounting game heads and fur rugs. 
Over 20 years’ experience. Work guaran 
L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 S. Main Street Colville, Washington 


GLASS 




















FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. It is FREE. Write for one today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


EYE 








SEND YOUR TROPHIES TO ME 
I make chairs out of elk heads, or mounts of any kind ew 
wish. Can either mount your own trophies, or sell 
some of these game novelties which I have on hand. 
also sell you some unmounted heads. 


Lander, Wyo. 








O.R. GILBERT Licensed Taxidermist 
For taxidermists’ use, etc. Taxidermists — 
plies. Over 25 years’ experience. Finest work; 


GLAS enormous money saving. Write this day for 
EYES #5ctiac list or samples. Don't overlook Eo. 
a, se Manufacturer and Exporter, 

b. Cobure, Germany, Box 1. 

















FOR SALE—Two large, newly mounted moose heads, 
one newly mounted elk head, mounted deer heads; 
set of horns, mounted and unmounted; references; 20 
years with Outdoor Life. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s 
Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 11-2 
GET TANNED, also made-up furs, direct from trap- 
per; wolves, foxes, etc., finest northern furs. Al J. 
Gardisky, Mono Lake, Calif. ‘ 
GET FURS DIRECT from trapper; 
Na foxes, etc. Al i 
alil, 


American sable, 
ardiskv, Mono Lake, 


be 





8-Power Prism Binocular 


(Case and Straps) 

Philip Pope, U.S. Vet. Hospital, Walla Walla, 
Wash., says: “Comparing it with an $80 
glass, with the exception of better finish, 
cannot see any superiority in the more ex. 
pensive glass.” French 10-power, 30 mm., 
2202. Prism Binocular, $24.50. After 5 days’ 
trial, if not satisfied, money will be refunded. 
Send for price list of other bargains. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box D, 0-WE-GO, N. Y. 


$15 

















FOREST RANGERS, railway mail clerks, border pa- pa- 

trol, guards, mail carriers and other government 
help needed frequently. Those interested in qualify. 
ing, write Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, Mo. 6-12 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY—Excellent oppor- 

tunity; travel; experience unnecessary. Particulars 
free. Write American Detective System, 1968 ae 
way, New York. + 


REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers | = 
post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free on re- 
quest. Newell, 87 Stornoway, Scotland. _ 85 


MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, description, 
many wealthy matmenaly inclined, mailed free 
Cunid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. tf 


BREWING, by one who knows. Beers, ales, wines, 
etc. Book $1. John Joseph Mulligan, Lock Drawer 
891. Rossland, B. C., Canada. 10-3 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-ll, 
Baltimore, Md tf 


BUY, SELL, TRADE—Guns, diamonds, musical in- 
Das - or what? Sporting Goods Store, Gran- 
ville, . 


TRADE FACTORY-BUILT RADIOS for good guns. 
Electrical Store, Granville, Ill. 


Where to Go 


BEN TINKER 
BIG -GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 


Tucson, Arizona 


Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears; Black -tail and White - 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 
Boars; Lions and Mexican Tigers. All native game. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Poplar Branch P. O., Currituck Sound, N.C. 


Canvasback, Redhead, Geese, Quail 


The best Duck and Goose shooting on Currituck 
Sound. Guides with 10 to 35 years’ experience. 
Comfortable rooms and beds, gas lights and ex- 
cellent board. Good roads from station. If inter- 
ested, write Arthur A. Baum. Best of references. 


- VACATION CAMPING 


Spend your vacation camping on Dease 
Lake. On the Arctic Slope and in the heart 
of the Cassiar game fields. Auto stage in 
connection. Also complete outfits for big- 
game hunters. 


J. FRANK CALLBREATH 
The Pioneer Outfitter Telegraph Creek, B.C. 


| REAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing i in Season. Ss 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 


Big-Game Hunting in Trinity County 


Bears, deer and lions. Fishing, in the est game pack oor ba ri 
Will guide or locate parties in th n of 
California. Write for rates and 


GEO. E. KNOWLES, Hunter vod Golde, Hyampom, Calif 





















































